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The Ahistorical Approach to Afroamerican Studies: 
A Critique* 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


Northwestern University 


S THE history of anthropology goes, the need to take the factor of time 
into account has only recently been questioned, nor do more than a 
minority of anthropologists today reject the historical portion of their sci- 
entific heritage. In part, this questioning was a reaction to the excesses of 
those whose desire to reconstruct the past took them beyond the bounds of 
acceptable method. This was evidenced in a refusal to continue the ordering 
of research in accordance with naive propositions of social or cultural evolu- 
tionism, or with equally naive assumptions of the extreme diffusionists of 
the Graebnerian or Elliot-Smith or later varieties. It can only be regarded as 
unfortunate that the swing of the pendulum carried some anthropologists to 
the other extreme, so that for the naivetes of pseudo-history were substituted 
the naivetes of antihistory. 

The reaction to methodological excess, however, was not the only reason 
for the swing. Another reason was a response to a broader current in our in- 
tellectual history. Rejection of the factor of time in the search for scientific 
generalizations regarding human social life came into anthropology as a part 
of what might be termed the scientism of recent decades. The dramatic con- 
tributions of the exact and natural sciences, and the gains that had been 
derived from the use of methods instrumental in achieving these results, 
seemed to indicate the most effective kind of model for other disciplines. The 
acceptance of this model by social scientists was accompanied by an uncritical 
use of quantitative methods, plus a tendency to argue social theory by refer- 
ence to analogies derived from the usages and findings of the exact and natural 
sciences. 

Social scientists were particularly impressed by the ability of those disci- 
plines to reach generalizations concerning the phenomena they studied, and 
to discern and utilize regularities in these phenomena to propound scientific 
“laws” which were applicable without regard to place or time. This, then, be- 
came for many social scientists the end which all disciplines seeking scientific 
status must strive to attain. The syllogism ran something like this: Science 
discovers “laws”? applicable without regard to time or place; social science is 
science; hence social science must discover “laws”? which, like their counter- 
parts in the exact and natural sciences, must be applicable regardless of time 
or place. 


* A paper presented at the 58th Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, Mexico, D.F., Dec. 30, 1959. 
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The reality of this syllogism is documented by many developments during 
the past few decades. It is exemplified in the limited importance assigned the 
time factor in experimental psychology, in the use of mathematical models 
for the analysis of economic phenomena, in structural linguistics, in the search 
for “‘high-level”’ sociological and political theories. In the case of anthropology, 
the corresponding development is to be seen in the stress that came to be laid 
on the synchronic study of social structures and social institutions. 


II 


In the Afroamerican field, debate over the utility of the historical dimen- 
sion in the analysis of anthropological findings seems particularly futile, since 
here the need for an hypothetical reconstruction of contact has been reduced 
to a minimum. The historical components in the New World situation of 
Indian-African-European acculturation are known, or can be discovered, with 
a degree of accuracy rarely met with in anthropological research. We need 
only consult the definitive work of Aguirre Beltran (1946) to see how spe- 
cifically African tribal origins of New World Negroes can be delineated. 
Where the Indians significantly influenced a resultant cultural synthesis there 
are requisite ethnographic and linguistic data for controlled analysis, as in the 
case of the Black Caribs of Honduras (Taylor 1951; Coelho 1955; Solien 1959). 

The Europeans speak for themselves (cf. Curtin 1955). 

Two subtly related factors which enter into Afroamerican research offer an 
instructive opportunity to study swings from an historical to an ahistorical 
point of view. The first is the recency of the field. Systematic scientific research 
among New World Negro peoples is barely three decades old, so that the 
process is highlighted by being compressed into so short a period. The second 
factor is that this field has been peculiarly sensitive to ascriptions of relative 
values to the several cultures that have entered into shaping the ways of life 
of the peoples under study, with resulting strong affect overtones that have 
dictated research procedures and influenced conclusions drawn from the find- 
ings. In consequence, despite much written historical documentation, Africa 
has been persistently denied any significant role in shaping present New 
World Negro cultures. With the development of ahistoricism in anthropology, 
this has been given a new rationale, phrased in terms of scientific method. 

Afroamerican research thus has a dual utility for students of cultural dy- 
namics. Not only does this field, by its very nature, provide a laboratory for 
the scientifically controlled study of cultural dynamics, but quite unwittingly 
it also gives us an equally useful laboratory for the study of change and re- 
sistance to change in the theory and practice of anthropology itself. I have 
had occasion in an earlier paper (Herskovits 1956) to show how anthropolo- 
gists, taking for granted the continental and hemispherical boundaries that 
conventionally limit their areas of specialization, and uncritically identifying 
an outworn definition of the comparative method with all methods of com- 
parison, have in their own work exemplified the very principles they have 
been concerned to study. Let us see how another concept, equally classical in 
anthropology, that of the survival, may be called on to help us understand 
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certain recent anthropological developments in the field of Afroamerican 
studies. 

Some background is essential here. Thirty years ago, when I became at- 
tracted by the potentialities of comparative ethnographic and _ historical 
studies of African and New World Negro peoples, the field—if it can be said 
to have existed at all—was quite unstructured. To the degree its existence 
was recognized as a valid area of research, it was negatively structured, in the 
sense that such rudimentary structuring as it possessed inhibited rather than 
encouraged investigation. This negative structuring blocked research because 
such hypotheses as had been developed concerning the nature and functioning 
of New World Negro societies were based on assumptions that denied any 
significant role to one of the historically involved components, the African. 
Here the factor of affect entered strongly. The unanimity with which this 
negative principle was accepted, that is, was deeply rooted in the biases of 
the time. These biases, however, when made explicit, turned out to be no more 
than a series of myths, albeit myths which made up a system that functioned 
significantly to validate a substantial segment of thought concerned with the 
nature of racial and cultural differences (cf. Herskovits 1941, 1958, passim). 

It is not necessary here to repeat the proofs that destroyed the arguments 
of those who, scholars of repute, not only accepted myth as fact, but also 
gave these myths the support of seemingly tenable documentation through 
analyses that were couched in the terminology of science. As with any system 
of this kind, the arguments collapsed when put to the test of the facts. The 
work of these scholars remains an intellectual curiosity, data for the historian 
concerned with the thought of their day. 

What is interesting to the anthropologist who turns the searchlight of 
anthropological theory on his own discipline is the survival of this position in 
the ahistoricism of our day. Despite the mass of specific documentary and 
comparative ethnographic data accumulated during the past two decades 
(cf. Herskovits 1958, ‘‘Supplementary Bibliography,” pp. 344-349) and the 
development of a far more precise theoretical framework to order these data, 
denial of any significant African contribution to New World Negro cultures 
continues. As might be anticipated, the denial lies on a more sophisticated 
theoretical level, since scientism, as manifest in the search for “‘laws’”’ without 
regard to historical relationships, also enters. The problem of analysis in these 
terms is thus one of evaluation and selection rather than overall repudiation, 
as was the case with the earlier hypotheses. 


Let us consider one or two examples that illuminate the way in which the 
influence of a factor, already acknowledged and historically proved, in shaping 
a situation under study, can be minimized. For this we may initially turn to 
a symposium on Caribbean studies (Rubin 1957) where the concept of “‘Plan- 
tation-America” was detailed (Wagley 1957). In principle, there is no reason 
why the plantation system of the New World should not be studied. On the 
contrary, there is every reason it should be; I know of no exponent of the 
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broad historical approach to Afroamerican studies who has rejected the prob- 
lem as a problem. What is of interest to us, in the present context, is the bias 
apparent in the denomination of the concept, affording as it does semantic 
evidence of a survival that, again becoming operative, has produced serious 
lacunae in research. 

The inconsistencies in the classification of New World cultures, of which 
“Plantation-America” was one class, are apparent in this initial statement: 
“The purpose of this paper is to delimit three cultural spheres of the New 
World which can serve as a frame of reference for our own studies of the con- 
temporary societies and cultures of the Americas. These three American cul- 
ture-spheres, here to be called Euro-America, Indo-America and Plantation- 
America, are set off one from the other by a series of interdependent and inter- 
related differences deriving mainly from the New World context itself” 
(Wagley 1957:3). Now it is quite true that in naming “the factors which 
seemed to have brought about the formation of these cultural spheres,” the 
statement includes “‘the process of historical events as they unfolded in the 
New World”’; yet Africa is nowhere mentioned. On the contrary; the omission 
becomes the more pointed when, after specifying that the classification em- 
braces entities marked by political and geographical differences, we are told, 
“the concept of a New World cultural sphere used in this paper is not based 
upon (but also does not deny) the importance of cultural influences stemming 
from European countries responsible for colonizing or administering different 
areas.” 

The word ‘‘Africa,” as a matter of fact, first appears on the third page of 
this discussion, and then only as the source of the labor needed by the Euro- 
peans. In the first five “similarities in the basic features of the Plantation- 
America culture sphere” that are given, the word appears once. This is when 
the nature of the family structure that characterizes it is considered, and here 
it is merely stated that ‘‘the case for African origins ... has been. . . argued” 
(p. 9). No argument, however, seems to be regarded as necessary to establish 
European influence. Other “traits or cultural complexes” are recognized as 
having come under African influence, such as certain dishes or religious cult- 
practices or folklore (p. 10), but from the context these are obviously regarded 
as antiquarian and incidental. 

What is significant in this refusal to consider an African component in the 
formation of these cultures is the demonstration it gives of how a mode of 
thinking that derives from a survival in our scientific methodology can becloud 
the processes of logical thought. Consider these three categories: In the broad 
sense, two are historical and cultural—Ewuro-America, Jndo-America. The 
third class, however, violates a fundamental principle in that it shifts the basis 
of classification. Were the first two categories called “urban” or “industrial,” 
for example, the classes would lie on the same phenomenological plane as the 
concept “plantation.” Frazier puts the point well: “‘Since the other cultural 
spheres are described in ethnic terms, ... the reader may ask why ‘Planta- 
tion-America’ was not designated ‘Negro-America’ ”’ (1957:4). 
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Let us recall that we are here concerned with the logic of this division pri- 
marily as it reveals the operation of cultural processes in influencing anthro- 
pological thought on the problems of Afroamerican studies. In these terms, 
what we have is a clear example of how a survival, in this case of an earlier 
conception which held Africa to be a negligible factor in shaping the cultures 
of the New World Negro descendants of Africans, has functioned so as to 
force a scientifically inadmissible classification of the data. Nor is it only 
because the procedure contravenes a first principle of scientific logic that the 
classification is inadmissible; even more important is the fact that it goes con- 
trary to the methodological axiom of science which holds that in studying any 
problem, no possible contributory factor can a priori be neglected. 

A further instance of how the force of an earlier, outmoded tradition can 
shape analysis can be taken from another contribution to this same symposium 
(M. G. Smith 1957:34-46). This paper is particularly interesting for our pres- 
ent purpose, since it followed by about two years a more extended discussion 
by the same author that was also very largely concerned with the study of 
African elements in New World Negro cultures (ibid.:1954?). The earlier 
paper critically reviewed various approaches, considering them in the light of 
possible research techniques and types of conceptual apparatus that could be 
called on to extend the scientific potentialities of the field. Included in this 
first paper were suggestions for new directions in research that, with increas- 
ing personnel, the continuous growth in the amount of available data, and 
the concomitant revision of theoretical propositions underlying research car- 
ried the conviction of any soundly based proposal. 

In the symposium paper, however, the position taken by the author has 
undergone a subtle metamorphosis. There is still no denial of the functioning 
of the African component. It is rather a kind of oblique response to the de- 
mands of an earlier pattern of thought, phrased in affirmative terms by setting 
methodological requirements that would render it futile to record as African 
any but the most obvious, unchanged New World retentions. Space does not 
permit the reproduction here of all the criteria set down as essential for the 
“fruitful study of African cultural persistence,” but a sampling of them will 
indicate their character and intent. 

The initial prescript is that “where specific tribal prototypes cannot be 
established, the items of African attribution must be demonstrable features of 
all the principal African cultures contributing to the area in which they are 
reported.”” This obvious loading reaches its most extreme form in the fifth 
requirement: ‘‘Traits regarded as evidence of the persistence of African cul- 
tural forms must be formally peculiar and distinct from the customs or insti- 
tutions of all other cultural groups within the society of their location.” 
Finally, we are instructed that “even where formal identities and historical 
continuities can be demonstrated, traits which reflect necessary functional 
adjustments to New World conditions must be distinguished from others for 
which functional values have not been established” (p. 45). 

The comments made on this paper when it was presented (Simpson and 
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Hammond 1957) render it unnecessary to analyze here this list of require- 
ments. They make it clear that, if such requirements were to guide investiga- 
tion, they would effectively inhibit research in the field and discourage the 
formulation of further theoretical postulates such as might arise from his- 
torical comparisons made between African and New World data. For us, it is 
the assumptions that creep out from under these prescriptions that are impor- 
tant; assumptions that are implicit in this attempt to place a quite unreason- 
able burden of proof on those who would study the functioning of an African 
component in New World Negro cultures. Because once again, however 
deeply it may lie beneath the surface of the argument, we discern a carry-over 
of the familiar position. This, when considered as a datum of the processes of 
anthropological change, can thus only be seen as another instance, in almost 
the classical sense, of what the earlier practitioners of our discipline called a 


survival. 


IV 


Let us now examine how the pattern of scientism has manifested itself in 
research on the New World Negro. In this we will be concerned with some of 
the recent applications of the theory and methods of social anthropology, 
whose ahistorical position stands in contrast to those attempts to understand 
present Afroamerican cultures which take the historic dimension into ac- 


count. 

Here the relations between the point of view that takes culture as its organ- 
izing concept, and the one which orders its propositions by reference to the 
concept of society, are critical. Because debate is more dramatic than agree- 
ment, argument concerning points of difference between these two positions 
has overshadowed the more sober fact that the areas of concordance between 
them are considerable, and that these are to be kept in mind when discussing 
methods or theories where there is divergence. Thus both cultural and social 
anthropologists recognize that a comparative approach is essential for arriving 
at valid generalizations in the study of man. Both insist on the need for first- 
hand observation in the field in gathering primary research data. Both reject 
the apriorisms of earlier schools and have reacted strongly to research and 
theories not based on data obtained by the use of rigorously controlled 
methods. 

The differences between the two approaches can be categorized under three 
principal headings. Cultural anthropology, it can be said, is holistic, in that 
it is concerned with all aspects of human belief and behavior; historical, in its 
stress on the factor of time as relevant to an understanding of human experi- 
ence; and humanistic, in that its point of reference includes the individual, 
who shapes his institutions even as he is being shaped by them. Social anthro- 
pology, in contrast, is specialized, in that it concentrates on the sociological 
aspects of group life; synchronic, since its aim is the analysis of relationships 
within a given group on a single time plane; and structural, in that it is pri- 
marily concerned with institutional arrangements, and tends to disregard or 
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blur factors that lead to alternate modes of behavior, and give to any social 
system a degree of variation that its table of organization fails to indicate. 

The most extended application of this latter position to the field of New 
World Negro research is in a study of the family in British Guiana (R. T. 
Smith 1956). The position taken concerning the factor of time is clearly put 
in the opening pages: “‘As social anthropologists, we are interested in the 
study of social structures as they exist over a limited timespan, usually broad 
enough to enable us to discern regularities in cyclical processes as well as to 
allow us to observe and record regular customary modes of social action” 
(p. 8). Later in the same section, the dissociation of anthropology from history 
is underscored: ‘“‘The whole picture of the establishment of the free Negro vil- 
lages is an exceedingly complex one and its detailed documentation in the 
wider context of the social, economic and political movements of the time 
remains as a task for the historian” (p. 13). 

The history of the founding and subsequent development of the three vil- 
lages is quite effectively sketched. This allows the author to state that, “We 
have no reason to believe that the ‘culture’ of the Negro villages has changed 
substantially over the last hundred years or so despite the continued ‘culture 
contact’ situation, and it will be a part of our thesis that the peculiar ‘cul- 
ture’ of the Negro villages is correlated with their structural position in the 
Guianese social system” (p. 22). Except for the fact that the word “‘culture” 
is placed in quotation marks, no historically oriented Afroamericanist would 
disagree with the thesis. Granting the unities in any way of life that is a going 
concern, particularly one that has been stable over a century or more, there 
must be a correlation between the social organization and other aspects of the 
culture, or, if it is a small segment of a total society that is being studied, be- 
tween that segment and the society as a whole. 

In reality, this analysis of Guianese family structure, insofar as its formal 
aspects are concerned, does little more than document relationships that have 
been long recognized, by adducing quantitative data that support prevailing 
generalizations. But insistence that all conclusions must flow from statistical 
data must be followed through or the proponent is left vulnerable to an effec- 
tive tu guogue. What, in terms of strict quantitative methodological reference, 
are we to say of a statement such as this: ‘‘We have already discussed the 
major productive activities of village inhabitants and indicate that they tend 
to be followed by everyone to some extent’’? (p. 41). 

Statistical findings, and the synchronic analysis of structure, can tell us 
what a given system of relationships is at a given moment. They cannot, how- 
ever, answer the question why they take their observed form. The ahistorical 
character of the structural approach makes it inevitable that at least one ele- 
ment in the “‘why”’ equations, the time factor, is relegated to a minor place, 
if it is considered at all. In Afroamerican research, this means that compo- 
nents from Europe, Africa, and aboriginal America are neglected. When, for 
instance, we ask why the father holds the special place he has in the matri- 
focal Afroamerican family, we are at a loss for an answer except by reference 
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to other than structural elements in the total society. One who would under- 
stand the nature and social functioning of this role must examine the super- 
natural sanctions that, in retained or reinterpreted form, are conventions of 
spiritual as against secular patrifiliation which can be traced to specific African 
cultures. 

The very nature of ahistoricism can cause the student to neglect relevant 
earlier materials. For instance, we cannot read without astonishment, in the 
“Foreword” to the work under discussion, written by a distinguished social 
anthropologist, that the discovery of the fact that ‘“‘the question whether 
marital unions are proper or improper, legal or casual, and its legalistic corol- 
lary as to whether the children are legitimate or illegitimate, is a secondary 
one,” had been achieved “‘by asking questions and following procedures that 
only a social anthropologist—and perhaps only one trained in the contempo- 
rary so-called British School of social anthropology—would think of” (p. xiii). 
This “discovery” has been a commonplace in New World Negro studies for 
decades. To document at random, Frazier, writing in 1939, asserted of the 
United States Negro family: “Our account, so far, of illegitimacy in the rural 
communities in the South would seem to indicate that neither the families of 
the women nor the community express any moral disapproval of this type of 
behavior” (1939:119). And Powdermaker, at about the same time, writing 
of the people of the Southern community she studied, stated that in terms of 
its age-class structure, the older lower- and middle-class group showed ‘‘a 
fairly complete acceptance of illegitimate children, with no feeling that they 
are branded or disgraced’”’ (1939: 204). 

Ahistoricism also leads to insensitivity in employing the terminology of 
one’s own science. Thus, I should scarcely call myself a follower of the Kul- 
turhistorische Schule, yet in this work on the Guianese family I find myself 
labelled as taking a ‘“‘culture-historical approach” to New World studies. 
This is confusion indeed. To group as culture-historians all those who take 
the time-factor into account in the study of man is to misread badly the 
variety of approaches in anthropology that accept, or have accepted, the his- 
torical point of view as relevant to the study of the traditions and beliefs of 
human social groups. 

A more serious methodological defect is the explanation of the nature of 
the Guianese family by reference to kinship structures in societies that have 
no historical connection with it, but which present social orientations that 
are presumably of comparable form and functioning—Yucatan, Peru, Scot- 
land, Malabar, Arizona. No criteria of quantity or form are suggested for these 
comparisons; the terms of reference, as far as can be seen, are subjective and 
therefore not susceptible to independent control. If one wished to make a 
methodological comparison, one might look on this as a structuralist, ahis- 
torical variant of the ferninterpretation of the German-Austrian diffusionists. 
There can be little question that the methodological inelegance of the pro- 
cedure is to be ascribed to awkwardness in handling what is essentially an 
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historical problem by means of a method of comparison that needs skill if cer- 
tain of its well-recognized pitfalls are to be avoided. 


V 

I must make it clear that I am not drawing a critique of ahistoricism in 
the Afroamerican—or, for that matter, in any other—field, by recourse to an 
all-or-none fallacy. There are problems that call for the use of a structuralist 
approach. But when, as in the case of ahistorically oriented studies, whether 
by plantationists or structuralists, the question of the significance, or even 
presence of African retentions becomes a matter of establishing the presence 
or absence of a given trait in pure form, instead of searching out such multiple 
factors as class difference, historical opportunity, and the mechanisms of 
reinterpretation of tradition, ahistoricism can at best only yield limited insight 
and low-level generalizations (cf. Herskovits 1945, passim). In 1955, address- 
ing myself to the need for holistic studies of New World Negro cultures, I 
called for more attention to the social and economic organization of New 
World Negro societies and for a less exclusive emphasis on detailing Afri- 
canisms in their religious life. In the face of the insistence on the study of the 
social structures of these societies as affording the primary, if not the sole 
means of understanding them, are we now to have to demonstrate again how 
necessary it is to continue studying New World Negro religion, folklore, art, 
music, values and the other nonsociological aspects of Afroamerican cultures? 

Two quotations would here seem to be to the point. The first is from Fra- 
zier’s Introduction to the symposium to which I have referred: ‘‘The problem 
of African survivals among Negroes in the United States was once the subject 
of much controversy on the part of anthropologists and sociologists. It seems 
fair to say that as a result of this controversy the sociologists gained a deeper 
knowledge of the persistence of certain phases of African culture traits among 
Negroes and the anthropologists gained a knowledge of the social history of 
Negroes which restricted their speculation concerning African survivals” 
(Rubin 1957: vii). We may profit as well from listening again to the words of 
one of the founders of our discipline, E. B. Tylor, who so many years ago 
wrote: “There are people so intent on the separate life of individuals that they 
cannot grasp a notion of the action of a community as a whole. ... On the 
other hand, the philosopher may be so intent upon his general laws of society 
as to neglect the individual actors of whom that society is made up... . But 
seeing that collective action is the mere resultant of many individual actions, 
it is clear that these two methods of inquiry, if rightly followed, must be abso- 
lutely consistent” (1874. I: 13). 
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The Cultural Complexes from the Lagoa Santa 
Region, Brazil 


WESLEY R. Hurt, Jr. 
University of South Dakota 


HE Lagoa Santa region, Minas Gerais, Brazil, has long attracted the at- 

tention of the scientific world ever since the Danish naturalist, Peter 
Wilhelm Lund, announced in the last century the possibility that man in this 
area was contemporary with extinct Pleistocene animals (Paula Couto 1950). 
Since then the area has drawn many other investigators, for the sites are num- 
erous and of easy access in the many limestone caves and rock shelters north of 
Belo Horizonte, the state capital. The majority of reports which have been 
published on Lagoa Santa, in particular those by the members of the Academy 
of Science of Minas Gerais, have continued the claim made by Lund that 
Pleistocene man lived in these caves (Walter n.d.; 1958; Mattos 1946; 1950). Be- 
cause the conclusions made by these writers have not been accepted universally 
(Watson 1949; Hrdlitka 1912) a project was initiated in 1956 by the University 
of South Dakota and the Museu Nacional of Brazil to make further tests in the 
area! (Fig. 1). 

The Lagoa Santa caves and rock shelters are a small part of a large number 
of caves in prominent limestone masses that in many areas form cliffs in the 
main valleys and tributaries of the Rio das Velhas and Rio San Francisco in the 
states of Minas Gerais and Bahia. In the region of Lagoa Santa are many run- 
ning streams, some of which are partially subterranean, and numerous small 
lakes and limestone sink holes. The vegetation of the area is mainly of the sa- 
vannah type of tropical forest, while the climate is of the alternating wet and 
dry season variety (Képpen’s CW type, see Goode 1943:20). Judging by the 
paintings made in the Lagoa Santa caves the following recent fauna lived in the 
area: deer, tree sloth, tapir, fox, several varieties of cats, pacas, and marsupials. 

The limestone masses of Lagoa Santa were deposited during the Paleozoic 
and hardened into the present-day Bambuhy formation during the Silurian. 
The geological and climatological history of the Lagoa Santa region has not 
been investigated or reconstructed in detail by geologists and the interpreta- 
tion which follows is solely that of the writer’s. It is based on personal observa- 
tion. In addition, the conclusions rest heavily upon comparison with North 
America, the assumption being that there was a strong correlation in the mete- 
orological cycles in the two continents. 

(1) During an unknown time in the past when the climate was colder and 
more humid than at present, perhaps the early Pleistocene, the Lagoa Santa 
region was covered with extensive lakes. (2) As these lakes rose and subsided 
wave action and bank erosion cut into the limestone formations, forming sheer 
cliffs. (3) Caves were cut into the faulted cliffs when the level of the lakes re- 
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mained constant. Other caves were formed by rainwater percolating through 
cracks in the limestone. (4) During later cycles many of these caves were filled 
with gravels and silts that washed in from above, through rear tunnels, and by 
wave action. The bones of fossil animals were buried in these deposits. (5) Wa- 
ter containing calcium carbonate, dripping in through the cave ceiling, ce- 
mented the fill into a conglomerate. (6) At a more recent time a further rise in 
the lakes seems to have scoured out much of these consolidated deposits. In 
caves such as Rock Shelters 1 and 7 of Cerca Grande, the Gruta da Lapa do 
Chapeu, and the Gruta da Lapa do Caetano (Paula Couto 1958) remnants of 
the conglomerate containing fossils are present. (7) At a still later date these 
caves filled with natural deposits once more. These deposits in turn were some- 
times partially cemented by water drip during a time when there was a major 
activity of stalactite and stalagmite formation. Judging by the 1956 excava- 
tions the earliest human habitation of these caves occurred before the last ma- 
jor period of stalactite formation. (8) Since then the caves have witnessed a 
drier climate and lesser degree of stalactite formation. 

Without doubt the events outlined above are grossly generalized and do not 
take account of many minor phases of climatic and geological changes. In order 
to gain an idea of possible dates for the hypothetical events it is necessary to 
turn to the Northern Hemisphere where more is known about the Pleistocene 
Age. This was not a time of a single cold climatic cycle. For example, in North 
America the Pleistocene had at least four major ice advances and three major 
interglacial stages (Flint 1955:166; 1955:210). Even within the last advance, 
the Wisconsin, there were apparently four minor phases of glaciation. Since the 
recession of the Mankato glacier, the last substage of the Pleistocene which is 
estimated to have begun about 10,000 years ago, there have been other cycles 
of cold and moist climates. Thus, the presence of stalagmitic consolidated 
strata over man-made deposits in a now dry cave, does not in itself indicate 
that man lived in these caves during the “Pleistocene” or thousands of years 
ago. Such strata may have formed in a more recent moist cycle. For example, in 
the North American Southwest there is evidence for such a cycle about 2500 
years ago, known locally as che “Little Pluvial” (Hurt 1953, Fig. 80). In the 
Lagoa Santa region signs of human occupation in cemented strata are noted in 
Rock Shelter No. 6 at Cerca Grande and at Confins Cave. 

In the 19th Century Peter Wilhelm Lund explored over 200 caves in the 
Lagoa Santa region and found 16 extinct genera of animals (Paula Couto 
1950: 58-59). Only in six caves, however, did Lund find human remains. It is 
impossible now to find the exact locations of all these caves, but the identifica- 
tion of the cave known as Lapa Vermelha northwest of Confins and Sumidouro 
Cave seems certain. In the Lapa Vermelha Cave he found the bones of Platyons, 
Chlamydoterium, Hoplophorus, Megatherium, and Smilodon, among other ex- 
tinct forms. The human remains were found in another stratum and were not 
claimed by Lund to be contemporary with the fossil animal bones. It is note- 
worthy, however, that he stated that they showed the same physical character- 
istics as the remains of the extinct animals (Hrdli¢ka 1912:155). 
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Only in the cave of Lagoa de Sumidouro does Lund make a claim for equal 
age of man and extinct animals. He found in this cave large numbers of animal 
bones of species both extinct and recent and the bones of at least 30 human in- 
dividuals in the clayey fill and in the bottom deposits of a pool in the center of 
the main chamber. Most of the human bones were scattered at random, al- 
though a few were articulated. He states that the “large accumulations of hu- 
man bones which were found at some points proved that these were removed 
from their original position and that they had been carried by water to the 
spots where encountered.” He notes again, “The cave in question is situated on 
the border of a lake, the waters of which invade it during the rainy season, a cir- 
cumstance which explains how bones of different ages have become accumu- 
lated within it without order” (translation in Hrdli¢ka 1912:160). Lund also 
observes that the human remains had all the physical characteristics of the fos- 
sil bones. 

It is difficult on the basis of Lund’s description to find any unquestionable 
evidence that the human remains he found were contemporary wiih extinct 
animal forms. Lund himself calls attention to the fact that only in the cave at 
Lagoa Sumidouro, out of some 200 he examined, is there a possibility of such an 
association. This contrasts greatly with the caves of the North American 
Southwest where in favorable areas it is difficult to find one without signs of oc- 
cupation, providing the cave is large and dry enough. Lund also observed that 
water annually enters the cave in front of the Sumidouro, and that with few 
exceptions the animal and human bones were not only in secondary deposits 
but were also scattered and disarticulated. Again, Lund does not state whether 
the articulated human skeletons were in graves or not. Thus the possibility that 
they were intrusive into the beds containing fossils is not eliminated. In the 
Sumidouro cave Lund uses the criterion of similar degree of fossilization to sup- 
port his hypothesis of equal age of man and the extinct animals. Yet in the Lapa 
de Vermelha he notes that this criterion is questionable. It must be remem- 
bered that many of the Lagoa Santa caves are still wet and that bones can be- 
come mineralized in a short period of time. 


CAVES EXCAVATED BY THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES OF MINAS GERAIS 


As a result of excavations during the past 25 years, the members of the 
Academy of Science of Minas Gerais have renewed the claims to the contempo- 
raniety of man and the extinct Pleistocene animals in the Lagoa Santa caves. 
One site excavated by this group is Confins Cave (Walter n.d.; 1958). The 
limestone mass containing the cave rises to a height of about 40 meters and has 
cliff exposures along the north and east sides. Adjacent on the north is a lake- 
bed which has contained water within the memory of the inhabitants of the re- 
gion. The east entrance of the cave is now about 20 meters above the ground 
level or lake basin, but according to one of the Brazilians who lives nearby the 
lake rose once in his lifetime to the base of a stump which is about 3 meters be- 
low the east cave entrance. 

Padberg Drenkpol of the Museu Nacional of Brazil in 1936 excavated in 
the midden deposits in the east entrance and uncovered artifacts, a large num- 
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ber of scattered human bones, and the skeletons of about 80 individuals. He 
also discovered a crevice leading into the interior containing a spacious room 
prolonged by a gallery perhaps 20 meters in length. In the deposits of the large 
room he found numerous artifacts and human bones (letter to Museu Nacional 
dated October 12, 1936). 

In 1933, H. V. Walter began excavating in Confins Cave, removing the de- 
posits from the tunnel or gallery. By 1956 he had removed nearly all the cave 
deposits with the exception of the debris blocking the west or rear entrance. 
According to Walter’s description there was an open area about 5 feet high be- 
tween the ceiling and the fill in this tunnel. On top of the fill was a stalagmitic 
layer about a foot thick while inactive stalactites hung from the ceiling. The 
writer visited the cave in 1956 and noticed that a remnant of the stalagmitic . 
layer contained charcoal flecks and thin ash beds. Walter states that under the 
consolidated stratum were about five feet of hard, red, clayey deposits. In this 
lower layer at a distance of about 60 feet from the north entrance at a depth of 
six feet, Walter in 1935 found the bones of many extinct animals. Near a frag- 
ment of a horse skull and three molars and a part of a femur of a young masto- 
don he encountered a broken skull and other bones of a human skeleton. 

Because of the lack of photos, sketches, or precise measurements, it is diffi- 
cult to determine from Walter’s published accounts the exact condition, burial 
position, or location of the human bones. The lack of information resulted 
from the fact that the human remains were found when Walter was not present 
and when his laborers were searching for fossil animal bones. Walter states that 
the skeleton was incomplete and fragmentary and possibly lay in an extended 
position. In his published account he suggested that the body was not buried 
artificially but lay decomposing on the original cave floor until inundating 
water carrying sediment gradually covered the remains to the extent of six 
feet. Later a stalagmite was formed over the surface (Walter n.d.: 61). At the 
time he reached this conclusion he had not discovered the rear or west cave en- 
trance. 

In Walter’s latest description he recognizes that his original view is now 
open to question, for he states, ‘In the light of these investigations the hypothe- 
sis that Confins man entered the cave from the rear cannot be ruled out, for an 
opening clearly existed there in ancient times. Perhaps his body was washed in 
during a period of flood when the alluvial floor was being laid down. Later when 
water ceased to flow into the cave lumps of rock and soil were carried down by 
rainfall from the upper slope of the hillside eventually sealing the rear en- 
trance’ (Walter 1958). The writer in 1956 visited the cave and noted that the 
debris that blocked the rear entrance had washed down from the hillside and 
contained charcoal and fossil animal bones. He also observed that at that time 
a local laborer was excavating this critical area of the cave unaccompanied by 
any members of the Academy of Science of Minas Gerais. 

If the problem of contemporaneity is to be solved, it is most important to 
determine whether the associated bones of man and extinct animals are in pri- 
mary or secondary deposits. Finds in secondary deposits must be ruled out be- 
cause in them bones of animals not contemporaneous can become associated 
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accidentally. It is most unfortunate that in Confins Cave, because of the tech- 
niques of excavation, it is no longer possible to resolve the question of the type 
of deposition. Little comfort can be found in Walter’s statement, “In other 
words, cave excavation being especially difficult here, and there being no ap- 
parent need in this case to observe stratification, careful records of the fill over 
the human skeleton were not made” (Stewart and Walter 1955:930). 

Walter states that the color and nature of fossilization of the human skull 
are similar to those of the extinct animal bones of the cave. A chemical ana- 
lysis of the horse skull and human cranium indicates both to be heavily min- 
eralized and lacking in organic substances. A fluorine analysis indicates that 
the human skull had about 3 times as much fluorine as did a bone of a modern 
cow and almost the same quantity as a capybara bone and other unidentified 
fossil bones from the same layer (Stewart and Walter 1955:932). Another type 
of chemical analysis, however, indicated that the horse skull in relation to the 
human skull showed the phosphates (P205) have been replaced by carbonates 
(CO2) (Walter n.d.). 

The equivalent amounts of fluorine in the bones would indicate that they 
have been subjected to the same mineral contamination and thus have been in 
the Confins Cave about the same length of time. Only if it can be proven that 
the bones lay in primary deposits, however, can the further conclusion be 
reached that the various species died at about the same time. The difference in 
the amount of phosphates supports the hypothesis that in the total history of 
the bones they have been subjected to different chemical processes. 

Another human find considered by Walter as possibly contemporary with 
extinct Pleistocene animals is that from the nearby Lagoa Funda Cave. There 
a human skeleton lay in an extended position in a bed that contained charcoal 
at a depth of 12 feet above the original floor level. Near the skeleton was the 
skull of the extinct cave bear, Arctotherium brasiliensis. A radiocarbon analysis 
of the charcoal gave a date of 3000+ 300 years (Crane 1956:672). Whether this 
charcoal sample was directly associated with the skeleton is not indicated in 
Walter’s published description. The possibility of secondary deposition in the 
cave is indicated in Walter’s statement that after the cave had been occupied 
by man the roof collapsed and that the layers containing the bones of extinct 
animals had washed in from higher levels (Walter n.d.:85). 

Additional caves partially excavated by Walter in the Lagoa Santa area 
include Mae Rosa, Eucalyptus, Samambaia, Limeira, Marciano, and Sumi- 
douro. Walter states that the oldest cultural complex in this group of caves is 
represented by that of Mae Rosa in that it contained a smaller percentage of 
completely polished axes and stemmed bone projectile points (Walter 1958: 
169-170; Evans 1950:341-342). 

Period Two, according to Walter, is represented by artifacts collected from 
the lower levels of Eucalyptus, Samambaia, and Limeira which contained a 
higher percentage of stemmed bone projectile points and completely polished 
axes (Walter 1958: 183-184). 

Walter also separates the ceramic complexes into two phases. The earliest 
was found in the upper levels of Eucalyptus, Samambaia, and Marciano Caves 
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which contained stemmed bone projectile points, polished axes, and sherds. 
The latest period is manifested in the Sumidouro and Marciano Caves which 
had bone projectile points with V-shaped notched bases, polished axes, sherds, 
and cave paintings (Walter 1958: 183-184). 

It is difficult to judge the validity of the four-period classification by 
Walter since he has not presented any charts or tables which indicate that he 
actually excavated these caves by the stratigraphic technique. He also does 
not state in his publication whether he was actually present all the time during 
the field work or whether the caves were excavated by unsupervised local 
laborers, as was the Confins Cave. No reasons are given for assigning the cave 
painting to the late ceramic period rather than to one of the earlier phases. 
His implied stratigraphic separation of axe types in the preceramic levels was 
not confirmed by the 1956 excavations in the caves and rock shelters of Cerca 
Grande, although this does not in itself prove that Walter’s suppositions are 
not correct. At Cerca Grande the partially ground and completely ground axes 
were associated in about equal numbers in the same levels and no evidence was 
found of more than one preceramic cultural complex. 


THE 1956 EXCAVATIONS AT CERCA GRANDE 


In 1956 in the general area of Lagoa Santa, a project sponsored by the 
Museu Nacional of Brazil and the University of South Dakota partially exca- 
vated six caves and rock shelters in the Cerca Grande area, one cave in the re- 
gion called “‘Pogées,” and another rock shelter at Lapa das Boleiras. 

In the west face of the large limestone formation at Cerca Grande are three 
distinct series of caves. At the base of the cliff are several caves, five of which 
contain evidence of human habitation (Rock Shelters Nos. 1-5). The floors of 
these caves and rock shelters varied from about one to two meters above the 
highest levels attained in recent years by the ephemeral lake in front of the 
cliff. 

Another series of caves is present in the cliff at an elevation of 10 to 25 
meters above the lake basin. One of these caves was excavated in 1835 by 
Peter Wilhelm Lund (Paula Couto 1950:93-106). In this cave Lund found the 
remains of many extinct Pleistocene animals. None of the caves at this level 
shows evidence of human habitation, although several have pictographs de- 
picting fauna of recent types. Nearly all these caves lack fill and the original 
floor is exposed. 

Rock Shelters Nos. 6 and 7 are in the extreme south end of the cliff, about 
460 meters south of Rock Shelter No. 5. The floors of these rock shelters are 
about 60 meters above the basin of the ephemeral lake although they are easily 
accessible because the land slopes upwards to their entrance. The cave floors 
are only about 6 meters below the top of the cliff. 

The age or exact size of the oldest lake which formed the cliffs is not known. 
It was undoubtedly associated with a climatic cycle much more humid than 
the present, perhaps in the early part of the Pleistocene. In area it extended 
over several kilometers. The present day ephemeral lake is much smaller and, 
from bank to bank, does not extend during the wet season over an area 300 
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meters in diameter, with a variation of a few meters each year. The maximum 
depth in very recent years probably has not been over four meters. Within the 
memory of the oldest living inhabitants of the region the lake has not risen 
high enough to flood the floors of Rock Shelters Nos. 1-5, although during very 
humid years it does enter some of the other caves along the cliff bases. None of 
the caves which show evidence of recent flooding has signs of human occupa- 
tion. During very dry years, little if any water accumulates in the basin. Lund 
refers to the fact that during his visit in 1835 the basin had been dry for several 
years (Paula Couto 1950:95). 

At least once after the time of Indian occupation in the lower caves the lake 
rose high enough to flood the floors of Rock Shelters Nos. 1-5. In fact it rose 
from one to two meters above the present floors (the top of the fill) and washed 
away the lower portions of several pictographs in Rock Shelters Nos. 2 and 5. 
The line of this water level is clearly marked on the wall of these caves and rock 
shelters, and the cliff face has a much more weathered appearance above this 
mark than below. The clean appearance of the rock below this line indicates 
that the water rose to this level not many centuries ago. 

It is doubtful that Rock Shelters 1-5, at the cliff base, were occupied by 
man at a time when the climate was more humid than at present, for they 
would have been submerged by the adjacent lake. Rock Shelters Nos. 6 and 7, 
however, which are so high above the present lake level, could have been in- 
habited during a time when the climate was much more humid than at present. 


Rock Shelter No. 1 

This was a large, shallow cave with a single chamber and a small gallery to 
the rear. Only the main chamber is dry and warm enough for human habita- 
tion. During climatic cycles more moist than at present the lake in front rose 
to a height sufficient to wash gravels and silts into the cave. Stalactites were 
formed during a humid cycle in the past. Their weathered yellow color indi- 
cates that the period of formation was a long time ago. Several of these stalac- 
tites had fallen from the roof and became buried in the loose fill of the cave. 

The surface of the fill in the main chamber is dry and powdery and has the 
color of dirty cement. Superficially, the top layer looks like an ash bed but ap- 
parently a large amount of this material was formed by disintegration of lime- 
stone or perhaps from lime carried in solution from water dripping from the 
ceiling. Mixed in the upper strata, however, were definite deposits of grey ash 
and charcoal lenses. The cave fill appears to be several meters deep, judging by 
an exposure in a crevice along the east wall of the main chamber. 

The floor in the main room does not reveal any signs of recent flooding 
from the adjacent lake. The lake rose at least once since the cave was inhabited, 
for a high water mark is visible on the walls of the nearby Rock Shelter No. 2 
which has a higher elevation than Rock Shelter No. 1. The present high lake 
level during the rainy season is about a meter lower than the entrance of Cave 
No. 1. 

An L-shaped trench was laid out in the main chamber. Below is a general- 
ized description of the strata: 
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Level 1: about 50 cm. maximum depth. Composed of white ash, carbon and 
charcoal flecks, and calcareous dust. Contained a few hearths. Two undec- 
orated pot sherds were found between the depths of 25-30 cm. In the stratum 
were a few artifacts, quartz crystal flakes and fragments, and pieces of burned 
animal bones, all typical of the ‘Cerca Grande Complex.”’ 

Level 2: about 25 cm. maximum thickness. It represents a zone of transition 
between the overlying grey upper deposits and the lower yellowish-red stra- 
tum. The color of this level is pink. It probably formed the floor of the cave 
when first occupied by man. 

Level 3: a stratum of unknown depth with a reddish-yellow color. It is com- 
posed of very hard clayey silts mixed with iron concretions. In the layer are a 
few snail shells and fragments of fossil bones. Apparently this stratum was 
washed into the cave during a moist cycle when the ephemeral lake in front of 
the cave was higher than at present. 


Rock Shelter No. 2 


Rock Shelter No. 2 is located at the base of the same cliff and about 25 
meters west of Rock Shelter No. 1. The present-day floor is about a meter 
higher than that of Rock Shelter No. 1. This was a shallow shelter with a con- 
choidal form under an overhanging cliff. The area of human occupation had a 
maximum length of 13.5 meters and extended outwards from the overhanging 
cliff. The surface of the cave fill was similar in appearance to that of Rock 
Shelter No. 1. 

A rectangular area composed of 19 sections, each a meter square, were ex- 
cavated in the cave. The same stratigraphic levels were found as those in Rock 
Shelter No. 1. A major difference, however, was that artifacts and midden de- 
posits were much more abundant than in Rock Shelter No. 1. Large quantities 
of quartz crystal flakes and chips were recovered. Along the rear walls of the 
shelter are many pictographs of recent fauna painted in a reddish-brown color. 
The recent high water level of the lake in front, previously referred to, left a 
mark on the walls about a meter above the top of the fill and erased the lower 
portions of several of these pictographs. 

Four burials were uncovered in the fill. One was disturbed by previous ex- 
cavators so that the position is unknown. The other three were tightly flexed 
with the skull drawn toward the knees. To the sides and over the burials were 


large stone slabs. 


Rock Shelter No. 3 


This is a small rock shelter 15 meters west of Rock Shelter No. 2. The sur- 
face of the fill was almost on the same level as Rock Shelter No. 2. No excava- 
tions were made in this shelter in 1956 because previous diggers in the cave had 
thoroughly disturbed the fill by pitting and throwing the spoil dirt throughout 
the area. Judging by the quartz crystal flakes, charcoal, and ash fragments in 
the fill this shelter contained the same cultural complex as that of Rock Shelter 
No. 2 (The Cerca Grande Complex). 
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Rock Shelter No. 4 


Rock Shelter No. 4 is about 140 meters to the southwest of Rock Shelter 
No. 3. Between the present floor and the basin of the ephemeral lake in front is 
a slight rise of about two meters which has prevented high water levels from 
entering the cave. 

The shelter has the form of a semicircle with a radius of about 11 meters. 
On the north side water washing in from above has transported silts and small 
rock, forming a cone-shaped pile. This talus is still in the process of formation. 
During a wet cycle in the past large stalactites and stalagmites were formed, 
some of which have fallen and become buried in the fill. The rock shelter is 
slightly damp and cold and thus unfavorable for human habitation, although 
the fill did contain evidence of occupational refuse. 

At the time the excavations were initiated in 1956 no signs of human occu- 
pation were visible on the hard cave floor, which had a reddish-brown color. 
Four pits, each a meter square and 2 meters deep, were excavated in the fill. 
The following is a generalized description of the stratigraphy. 

Level 1: a hard yellowish-red stratum containing an occasional fleck of 
charcoal, thin lenses of grey ash, a few quartz crystal flakes, water-washed 
pebbles, and angular rocks. This layer, which varied in thickness from 0-75 
cm., was transported into the caves by water washing into the southeast corner 
from above. 

Level 2: a darker, more compact red clayey layer which is sterile of midden 
deposits. It contained a few water-rounded quartz crystals and flakes that were 
washed in. In addition, there were a few rounded black-colored bone fragments 
and portions of snail shells. This layer also washed in from above since it lacked 
the iron concretions typical of lake deposits in the area. 


Rock Shelter No. 5 


Rock Shelter No. 5 is the largest at Cerca Grande and is located about 90 
meters southeast of Rock Shelter No. 4. It is an area under an overhanging 
cliff with a maximum occupation length of about 25.5 meters and width of 4.5 
meters. The present surface of the fill is about 2 meters above the shoreline of 
the recent ephemeral lake. Local inhabitants cannot recall a time when this 
lake invaded the shelter. 

This shelter was ideally suited for human occupation, being on the whole 
dry and exposed to sunlight for a portion of the day. The wall is covered with 
numerous pictographs, some painted in red and the others in black. The black 
ones appear to be more recent in age, having a less weathered surface. Fauna 
represented include recent types such as monkeys, caymans, armadillos, and 
various birds. At two meters, 10 centimeters above the present floor is a mark 
on the cliff wall similar to that observed in Rock Shelter No. 2 and probably 
made by the high lake level. Here also this rise of water washed away the bases 
of some of the pictographs. 

The deposits of Rock Shelter No. 5 were badly disturbed by pitting and 
scattering of spoil dirt by previous investigators, and it was difficult to find 
virgin areas for excavation. In the 1956 project seven sections, each a meter 
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square, were excavated. The floor of the cave was similar to that of Rock 
Shelters Nos. 1, 2, and 5, being dry, powdery, and grey-colored. The depth of 
the fill varied from a few centimeters to about a meter. This irregularity in 
depth was caused by the fact that it was deposited over large rocks that had 
scaled away from the overhanging cliff. A generalized picture of the strata is as 
follows: on top was a thin level of a powdery, grey calcareous dust mixed with 
ash and charcoal. Underneath was a more compact stratum of the same com- 
position about 10 to 15 cm. thick. The lowermost level was even more com- 
pact and was about twice the thickness. All three of these layers contained 
signs of human occupation. 

Five burials were encountered in the rock shelters. Four of the skeletons 
were tightly flexed while the position of the fifth could not be determined be- 
cause it had been disturbed. One burial was in a pit covered and lined with 
stone slabs, while the others were buried between large rocks fallen from the 
ceiling. Two of the skeletons were so mineralized from water dripping from the 
overhang that they rang like metal when struck. Also, they were stained a 
deep red from the clay used to fill the graves. The other burials which came 
from the same strata were unmineralized since they were interred in dry sec- 
tions of the shelter. 


Rock Shelter No. 6 


Rock Shelter No. 6 should be considered a true cave rather than simply an 
area under an overhanging cliff, such as Rock Shelters Nos. 2 and 5. The main 
chamber has maximum width of 42.4 meters and a depth of 40 meters. Ex- 
tending from this room is a debris-filled tunnel that has no signs of human oc- 
cupation on its surface. 

At present the cave is dry, although at one time there was enough moisture 
seeping through the cracks in the ceiling to form stalactites and stalagmites. 
Since the time when they ceased to be active several have fallen and become 
buried in the cave fill. Large slabs of rock, composed mainly of layers of cal- 
cite, had also fallen from the ceiling. At about midpoint in the cave the largest 
of these slabs rests on top of ash beds and other midden deposits. In other sec- 
tions the refuse deposits are covered with a layer of small rocks fallen from the 
ceiling as a result of blasting operations by recent calcite miners. 

The floor of this cave, about 60 meters above the basin of the nearby 
ephemeral lake, probably has not been inundated by flood waters for thou- 
sands of years. It is doubtful if the lake ever again rose to the high level at 
which it may have been responsible for cutting out the cave. 

The cave was partially filled by rock fall, detritus washed in along the sides 
and from above, wind deposits, and refuse left by man. A large amount of this 
fill was removed recently by calcite miners. The large calcite slab in the center 
of the cave proved too troublesome for the miners and was left in place, pro- 
tecting an area of human occupation 14 meters long and 3 meters wide. On the 
east side was another undisturbed block of midden deposits, 11 meters long and 
10.5 meters wide. Both of these areas of fill were completely excavated in the 
1956 project. 
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Below is a generalized description of the strata of midden deposits below 
the calcite slab (Area A). With the exception of small details, the strata of 
Area B (the block on the east side) were similar. 

Level 1: when the large slab fell from the ceiling a portion of the base em- 
bedded itself in ash deposits of Level 2. However, the base of the boulder was 
diagonally tilted upwards so that a small recess was formed between the ash 
beds and the unburied part of the base. At the time the rock fell the climate 
was more moist than at present, and water dripping from the ceiling cemented 
these upper ash beds to the buried portion of the boulder. The Indians who 
were the last to occupy the cave threw ash into the recess under the boulder 
and also buried their dead there. These uncemented ash deposits were dry and 
powdery and had a maximum depth of one meter. The presence of sherds in 
this stratum (designated ‘Level 1”) indicates that it was deposited in com- 
paratively recent times. 

Level 2: the underlying cemented ash beds described above. They were 
hard, light grey in color, and had a maximum thickness of about 22 cm. They 
contained a large amount of ash and other signs of human occupation. 

Level 3: a light-colored, uncemented bed of the same composition but more 
powdery and softer. Had a tendency to break into clods. It had a maximum 
thickness of about 25 cm. Contained human refuse. 

Level 4: a stratum of the same material as Level 3 but harder. Also con- 
tained artifacts and ashes. 

Levels 5-7: thin bands of a reddish-colored layer with varying amounts of 


ash which gives an alternating band effect. Contained midden deposits. 
Level 8: similar in appearance and composition to Level 4. Contained 


human refuse. 

Level 9: sterile red clays and silts, varying in total thickness from about 5 to 
50 cm. 

Level 10: calcite bedrock forming the cave floor. 

The maximum total for all the levels was about two meters. In any one 
square excavated the depth was sometimes less than this because of large fallen 
rocks on the original cave floor. 

The artifacts found in the rock shelter, with the exception of those in the 
upper ceramic level, are similar to those of the nonceramic levels of Rock 
Shelters 1, 2, and 5 and have been assigned to the ‘Cerca Grande Complex.” A 
large number of human burials were found in Areas A and B. Although most of 
the bones were fragmentary and no longer in an articulated position, enough 
undisturbed burials were found to reconstruct the burial position of 11 indi- 
viduals. All were tightly flexed and the majority were in graves lined and 
covered with rock slabs. 


Rock Shelter No. 7 


Rock Shelter No. 7 lies about 10 meters to the southwest of Rock Shelter 
No. 6 and has a floor about 3 meters higher in elevation. This shelter did not 
offer a large area for occupation because a large portion of the ceiling had col- 
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lapsed at an early period. The maximum area suitable for occupation was 
about 25 meters long and 4 meters wide. 

During an early wet cycle the original natural deposits in the cave were 
consolidated into a conglomerate. Erosion at a later date removed most of 
these deposits, although remnants are still visible along the ceiling and rear 
cave wall. During another wet cycle stalactites were formed, probably at the 
same time as those in Rock Shelters 1, 4, and 6. These stalactites are no longer 
active and some of them have fallen. At a later date the collapse of the ceiling 
in the southwest half of the area allowed water to transport detritus from 
above, partially filling the shelter and forming a talus cone in the south half. 

A section of the fill on the northeast side under the remaining portion of the 
ceiling was selected for excavation and seven one meter squares were un- 
covered. On the surface of the red-colored floor there were no signs of Indian 
occupation, although there were remains from recent campfires. The following 
strata were found in the cave: 

Levels 1A, 1B, 1C, and 1D: in certain areas there were at least four strata 
mixed with varying amounts of ashes, midden deposits, red silts, and rocks. 
None of these layers had as high an artifact and ash content as did the midden 
layers of Rock Shelter No. 6. These strata were dry, powdery, and varied in 
color from red or pink, to a reddish-grey. The total depth was 50 cm. The arti- 
facts found were assigned to the “Cerca Grande Complex.”’ 

Level 2: a layer of red-colored clayey silts mixed with a large number of 
water-rounded and water-transported pebbles. This sterile layer, about 20 cm. 
thick, was not consolidated. 

Level 3: was a highly indurated yellowish-red stratum of unknown depth. 
Over a meter of this level was excavated without encountering the rock floor of 
the cave. It was completely sterile of midden deposits and apparently had the 
same origin as Level 3 but was much harder. 

Forty centimeters below the surface was found a human burial lying on its 
right side in a completely flexed position with the head and knees drawn to- 
gether. The burial was covered with rock slabs and the sides of the grave lined 
with large rocks. 

THE GRUTA DA LAPA DAS BOLEIRAS 

The rock shelter designated by the 1956 project as the ‘‘Gruta da Lapa das 
Boleiras” is about 5 kilometers north of the small community of Matozinhos in 
another region of limestone cliffs and sink holes. This region lacks water in the 
dry season in contrast to the nearby Pogées area which has ponds and running 
streams throughout the year. 

The limestone mass known as Lapa das Boleiras forms a steep cliff along its 
western exposure. In front of the cliff are three sink holes which were dry dur- 
ing the time of the 1956 project (the dry season of the year). At about the mid- 
section of the cliff there is an overhang which forms a large rock shelter, re- 
sembling in its configuration Rock Shelter No. 5 at Cerca Grande. The floor of 
this shelter is about 5 meters above the top edge of the sink holes, so that if 
they were full of water the shelter would still not be flooded. 
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Previous to excavation abundant signs of Indian occupation were present 
on the floor surface. At the north edge of the shelter was a cone-shaped pile of 
talus consisting of rocks, gravels, and red-colored silts. Some of this detritus 
had washed in over the uppermost human occupational deposits. 

Two test pits were excavated in the rock shelter in 1956. Test Pit No. 1 was 
made between two large rocks that had fallen from the ceiling and was 2 
meters long, 1.5 meters wide, and 1.3 meters deep. Test Pit No. 2 was cut 
nearby and formed a rectangular area 3 meters long, 1.5 meters wide, and a 
meter deep. Both of these pits exposed beds of dry, grey-colored calcareous dust 
mixed with ashes, charcoal, artifacts, and rocks, with a total depth of about a 
meter. In appearance the fill resembled that of Rock Shelters 1, 2, and 5 at 
Cerca Grande. Underneath the midden deposits was a sterile bed of red-colored 
clayey silts and rocks of an unknown depth. This layer was hard and broke into 
clods when it was excavated. 

Two burials were found. Burial No. 1, an adult, was jammed in a fissure in 
a large rock that lay along one side of a test pit. The bones of this skeleton 
were badly crushed and disarticulated. The grave of Burial 2 was covered 1.35 
meters with midden deposits and was cut into the underlying sterile red 
stratum. The skeleton was that of an adolescent, lying on its side, in a com- 
pletely flexed position with the skull and knee caps drawn together. 


THE GRUTA DA LAPA DO CHAPEU 


The Gruta da Lapa do Chapeu lies in the general area to the northeast of 
Matozinhos known as Pogées. The cave itself is in a limestone cliff overlooking 
a limestone sinkhole and a running stream. In this report the stratigraphy of 
the cave will not be described in detail since no evidence of the nonceramic 
cultural complex designated ‘‘The Cerca Grande Complex’”’ was found. In- 
stead the lowermost midden deposits had sherds and cache pits containing a 
few corn cobs. On the walls of the cave were red pictographs of the Cerca 
Grande type, black pictures with incised borders, and a drawing made by re- 


cent Brazilians. 


THE CERCA GRANDE CULTURAL COMPLEX 


The “Cerca Grande Complex” is defined as those artifacts from the pre- 
ceramic levels in the Lagoa Santa caves excavated in the 1956 project. Since 
this report is only a summary of the work done in 1956, a detailed description 
of the Cerca Grande Cultural Complex is not presented here. 

Although six different caves in the Cerca Grande area and the Gruta da 
Lapa das Boleiras were excavated by 25 cm. levels, an analysis of the pre- 
ceramic artifacts collected in 1956 failed to reveal any stratigraphic changes. 
Although differences were noted in the vertical distribution of artifacts from 
one meter section to another there were no variations that could not be attrib- 
uted to random distribution or size of sample. For this reason all the pre- 
ceramic artifacts collected in the 1956 project were assigned to a single com- 


plex. 
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The stone industry was composed predominantly of quartz crystal flakes. 
Hundreds of flakes and fragments of quartz crystals were found. It is improb- 
able that all these flakes and fragments represent the spoils and rejects from 
tool manufacture, but seem to be the tools themselves. If they were the spoils 
and rejects we would expect to find an accompanying large number of deliber- 
ately formed tools. Such was not the case, for only a few artifacts have a de- 
liberately fabricated form or retouched edges. The quartz crystals when 
flaked or broken can be used, depending upon the shape, as knives, scrapers, 
drill, gravers, etc. without any further retouching or modification of form. 
Artifacts with a well defined and deliberately fabricated form made of quartz 
or quartz crystal include a few barbed arrowpoints, square stemmed arrow- 
points, end scrapers, semilunar scrapers or “spokeshaves,” triangular scrap- 
ers, and ovoid scrapers. A few scrapers and knives were also made of jasper. 

Axes and celts are also characteristic of the Cerca Grande complex. Several 
varieties are represented which include percussion-flaked types with only the 
bit polished, to those which are ground and polished all over. No axes or celts 
made only by percussion flaking were encountered. The forms varied from the 
petaloid celt to an ovoid axe. Another common artifact is the pitted hammer- 
stone with a single pit on one or both surfaces. Simple hammerstones made 
from pebbles are numerous. Percussion-flaked choppers are also characteristic. 
Forms vary from ovoid to elongated and the flaked cutting edge may be 
single or double beveled. A few of these choppers have ground faces. Ovoid 
pebbles with ground faces that resulted from being used for grinding complete 
the list of the common type of tools. 

Bone artifacts are relatively rare and include projectile points made from 
the hollow cannon bones of birds that have been longitudinally split. One end 
is beveled to a point while the opposite end has been cut or fractured to form 
a base. Other bone tools include a few splinter awls and tubes or beads made 
from segments of hollow bird bones. Ornaments were fashioned from drilled 
olivella shells. 

The 1956 project did not attempt to locate sites of the ceramic complex or 
complexes in the Lagoa Santa area and the sherds that were found resulted 
from the search for preceramic sites. There is no question that in that area the 
ceramic complexes are later in time than the “Cerca Grande Complex,” for 
when found in the same sites the sherds occur only in the upper levels. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This report describes the excavations made in six caves and rock shelters of 
the Cerca Grande area, and in the caves known as the Gruta da Lapa das 
Boleiras and the Gruta da Lapa do Chapeu in the region of Lagoa Santa, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil. In addition, the published finds in the region by Peter 
Wilhelm Lund and members of Academy of Science of Minas Gerais, Brazil, 
are reviewed. 

The purpose of the field project in 1956 was to gather information relative 
to the reported contemporaneity of man and the extinct animals. In none of 
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the caves excavated in 1956 was there any evidence whatsoever that man was 
contemporaneous with the extinct Pleistocene animals such as horse, cave 
bear, or ground sloth. In the Gruta da Lapa do Chapeu a tooth of a mammal 
tentatively identified as a camel was found in a bed containing sherds, clearly 
an example of secondary deposition. In the other caves and rock shelters the 
fossil bones lay below the strata containing human bones and midden de- 


posits. 

The fact that no evidence was found in the caves of Lagoa Santa of Pleisto- 
cene man by the 1956 project does not in itself prove that other caves in the re- 
gion may not have been so occupied. There is always the possibility that 
future excavations in the region will find proof. These excavations, however, 
did demonstrate that it is possible to fine human bones of all degrees of fossil- 
ization associated with unfossilized bone and that the color of the soil does 
not in itself provide any criterion of age. Artifacts were found in compact red 
soil, in grey powdery ash beds, and in calcareous dust. 

An examination of the reports on the finds of Lund and the members of the 
Academy of Science of Minas Gerais leads the writer to the conclusion that 
they have not demonstrated that the reported associations of human bones 
and those of extinct animals occurred in primary deposits. Bones of species 
that died at different times over a long period can become accidentally asso- 
ciated in secondary deposits. Until a find in deposits that are undoubtedly 
primary is made in the Lagoa Santa region, the contemporaneity of man and 
the extinct animals must be considered as unproven. 

Attention must be called, however, to the possibility that the artifacts and 
skeletons in the region, assigned to the Cerca Grande Complex, may be as old 
as a few thousand years. Without doubt man entered the region when climatic 
conditions were different from those at present. For example, in Rock Shelter 
No. 6 the uppermost midden deposits belonging to the Cerca Grande Complex 
have been consolidated by mineral water dripping from cracks in the ceiling. 
At present the cave is dry. At Confins Cave there is the possibility that the 
human skull was found in culturally sterile deposits under a stalagmitic con- 
solidated stratum. The lack of care in the excavation of this specimen unfortu- 
nately casts doubt on its actual stratigraphic position. However, there is no 
particular reason for holding that this more humid phase dates back to the 
Pleistocene or to tens of thousands of years ago. Evidence from other parts of 
the world indicates that in post-Pleistocene times (from c.a. 10,000 B.P. to 
Present) there have been weather cycles which included phases more humid 


than the present. 


NOTES 


! This article is a summary of an unpublished manuscript by Wesley R. Hurt and Oldemar 
Blasi on an excavation project of 1956 in the Lagoa Santa area of Brazil. For financial aid and 
assistance this project is indebted to the University of South Dakota, the Museu Nacional of 
Brazil, the Wenner-Gren Foundation, the Smith-Mundt Program of the State Department, the 
Companha Nacional de Aperfeicoamento de Pessoal Superior, and the University of Minas 
Gerais, Brazil. The field staff was composed of Luis Castro Faria, Carlos de Paula Couto, Fernando 
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F. Altenfelder Silva, Gerson Danelli, and Oldemar Blasi, in addition to the writer. The project 
also was assisted by the following individuals in various capacities: Antonio Camilio de Faria 
Alvim, Giorgio Schreiber, Teobaldo Oppa, Josephat Penna, and H. V. Walter. Marie Wormington, 
Clifford Evans, and Betty Meggers made many helpful suggestions as readers of the final manu- 


script. 
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Port Town and Hinterland in the Pacific Islands! 


ALEXANDER SPOEHR 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu 


HE current scene in the Pacific islands is the product of the contact— 

extending over a century and a half—of island peoples with Europeans, 
Asiatics, and Americans. It has involved the migration and settlement of non- 
indigenous peoples in the area—particularly during the period of colonial 
development, the transformation of New Zealand and Hawaii, and the great 
impact of World War II. The literature of the Pacific includes a number of 
comprehensive works by anthropologists which portray the historical changes 
either for the area as a whole, or for certain of its significant parts. Outstanding 
among the former are Keesing (1941) and Oliver (1951). Among the latter 
are to be noted studies by Belshaw (1954) on Melanesia, Stanner (1953) on the 
British dependencies, Keesing (1934) on Samoa, Guiart (1957) on the French 
possessions, and Beaglehole (1957) on the Cook Islands. 

A perusal of these works would raise doubts in the mind of any careful 
reader whether, in the face of change in the Pacific, there still exist isolated, 
self-sufficient societies outside the web of administration, trade, and mis- 
sionary influence. The answer is that, with the possible exception of certain 
areas of New Guinea, while some islands are indeed geographically remote and 
contacts with the outside world few, the Pacific islands as a whole are divided 
into a number of subregions, each consisting of one or more towns or small 
centers, surrounded by a hinterland. The town is generally a port, the hinter- 
land usually an assemblage of islands, except where a large land mass such as 
New Guinea provides a less aquaeous setting. Port town, hinterland, the sub- 
region which encompasses them both, the totality of these subregions, and 
finally the forelands beyond the sea to which these subregions are linked by 
transportation and communication combine to form the geographic frame- 
work of contemporary culture change in the Pacific islands. The purpose of 
this paper is to comment on port town and hinterland, for within this geo- 
graphic framework the relation between the two is crucial for an understand- 
ing of the changes taking place in the Pacific today. 

If we set aside Hawaii and New Zealand, there are no cities in Polynesia, 
Micronesia, or Melanesia. There is instead a series of port towns, varying in 
size from less than a thousand to some 30,000 people, together with a number 
of smaller centers which are essentially embryonic towns and which serve 
similar functions. These towns and centers—Papeete, Apia, Suva, Noumea, 
Rabaul, Port Moresby, to name the larger and more familiar ones—are the 
creation of alien influences. They owe their establishment and subsequent 
growth to European enterprise. They came into existence as commercial, ad- 
ministrative, and missionary centers. In the 19th and early 20th centuries 
these towns were focal points of colonization within European and to a lesser 
extent American territories. As a result, the Pacific islands became fragmented 
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into a series of colonial subregions, each subregion or territory with at least 
one major center, and sometimes several subsidiary ones. 

These port towns today reflect the national cultural differences of the 
colonizing powers. Noumea and Suva are different not only in the languages 
spoken, but in other cultural ways that are either characteristically French or 
British. Furthermore, these towns vary in their racial composition, with 
some having a much higher indigenous component than others. Finally, one 
cannot ignore the effect of World War II. Rabaul and Lae were completely 
destroyed. Due to Australian energy, they have been just as completely 
rebuilt. In the U. S. Trust Territory, one of the circumstances with which 
American administration has had to cope is the destruction during World 
War II of literally all the port towns of the area. These towns had grown up 
during the Japanese regime. When conducting field work in the Marshalls 
after the War, I found that the people compared their current living standard 
unfavorably with that which had prevailed in Japanese times; but I suspect 
that the real lack which they felt was the obliteration of the small ports which 
were their link with the sophistications of the outside world. These former 
port centers are very slowly reconstituting themselves around the various ad- 
ministrative headquarters of the districts into which the U. S. Trust Territory 
is divided. If the policy of excluding foreigners continues, they will come to be 
composed of islanders rather than migrating aliens. 

Pacific port towns continue to serve as commercial, administrative, and 
church centers. As a result, they are communication and transportation cen- 
ters as well. Economically, they live primarily by organizing the trade between 
the hinterland and the foreland. Apart from the processing of extractive 
products, there is either no industry, or only a modest development in the 
production of locally consumed goods. In his book on medieval cities, Pirenne 
(1925) notes that the Roman meaning of the word portus was simply “‘a store- 
house or transfer point for merchandise,” a meaning which lasted at least 
until Carolingian times in Europe. Pacific port towns economically still tend 
to conform to the Roman meaning of portus. 

The relation of foreland to hinterland is crucial in the development of all 
ports. In the words of Weigend (1958): ‘“‘Forelands are the land areas which 
lie on the seaward side of a port, beyond maritime space, and with which the 
port is connected by ocean carriers.”’ The forelands of Pacific island ports are 
in some degree the other parts of the Pacific, but more dominantly they are 
metropolitan countries, to which is shipped a limited variety of exports: agri- 
cultural products such as copra, cacao, and coffee, some marine products 
such as trochus, and those particular to a given territory such as nickel ore 
from New Caledonia, sugar from Fiji, and canned fish from American Samoa. 
In return, virtually all manufactured products are imported from metropoli- 
tan foreland countries into the port towns. The economic relation between 
foreland and port is still organized by national interests and influenced by 
national trade agreements—though broadened since World War II—so that 
each Pacific territory or subregion is greatly affected by its tie to the adminis- 
tering metropolitan power. 
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This tie between subregion and metropolitan power, mediated through the 
port town, also extends into noneconomic spheres. Thus, for example, the 
formal educational systems prevailing in the Pacific territories reflect in a 
striking manner the national differences of their metropolitan countries of 
origin (Keesing 1934). 

In regard to the hinterland, Pacific port towns are so widely dispersed that 
competition among them for trade is minimized. This is in contrast with the 
competiton which has characterized the history of European port towns, 
which are not so far apart and which have the great resources of a productive 
continent behind them. An interesting exception has recently been reported 
by Bennett (1957) in a study of Vila and Santo in the New Hebrides, where 
Vila, the older, retains most of the import trade and its administrative func- 
tions, but Santo, due to the greater productivity of its hinterland, has cap- 
tured more than half of the export trade. 

A post-War development affecting Pacific ports is commercial aviation 
and with it the growth of tourism in areas with exotic scenery and no malaria. 
It is still too early for the pattern of commercial aviation finally to crystallize, 
but in some areas it will play an increasing role as an agent of change and will 
add a new dimension to the concept of Pacific port towns as primarily mari- 
time shipping points. 

Given the continuation of their established economic, administrative, and 
mission functions, the principal interest of Pacific port towns lies in the dy- 
namics of their growth. In his review of social anthropology in Polynesia, 
Keesing (1953) points out that, whereas even 25 years ago these towns were 
composed mainly of Europeans, part-islanders, and Asiatics, there subse- 
quently has been a steady movement of islanders from the hinterland into the 
towns, which “serve as magnets, drawing from the outer areas for permanent 
and temporary residence the ambitious, the adventurous, the discontented, 
the curious, as well as many concerned with official, mission, and other busi- 
ness.”’ As a result the towns are changing in racial and ethnic composition. A 
recent study by Belshaw (1957) of a Melanesian village which has become part 
of Port Moresby illuminates the manner in which islanders have been incorpo- 
rated into town life and the social proble:*s which have resulted. In a previous 
article, Belshaw (1952) described the development of a purely Melanesian 
canoe trade in the marketing of fresh fish in Port Moresby—a response to the 
continuous shortage of fresh food which the town experiences. 

As these Pacific towns and smaller centers have changed from being crea- 
tions of necessity, or for the convenience of administering metropolitan na- 
tions, to an ethnically integral part of the Pacific scene, they have become focal 
points in a melange of relations among the different racial groups which in- 
habit the Pacific islands. Long established Chinese merchants and shopkeepers 
impress one with how little historical literature there is on the movement of 
Chinese into the islands and the cultural effect of this movement. Saturday 
soccer games in Rabaul, where Melanesian participants are drawn from all 
over the Territory of Papua and New Guinea, are a reflection of the manner in 
which European demand for labor has changed the total social system of New 
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Guinea. It is certain that the social position of resident Europeans as a mi- 
nority group throughout the Pacific islands will become increasingly complex, 
and in all the islands the question of the status and the future of persons of 
mixed racial ancestry will come to the fore. 

With his wide experience of the Pacific, Keesing has pointed out that the 
serious study of Pacific towns is handicapped by a lack of basic descriptive 
information. In terms of anthropological interest, they have been by-passed 
for field studies of hinterland societies. This situation is now changing. David- 
son and Guiart (1959) have recently published under South Pacific Commis- 
sion auspices a memorandum on the significance of town studies, enumerated 
a number which are in process or about to be initiated under various institu- 
tional auspices, and included a topical outline of the investigation which 
Guiart is now conducting in Noumea. 

Granted the practical need of the territorial administrations for informa- 
tion on Pacific port towns, what kinds of anthropological problems are in- 
volved? It can be anticipated that they will relate to two principal subjects: 
the significance of port towns in culture history; and the comparative study 
of urbanization. 

The history of port towns is a major chapter in the growth of cities. Ports 
have been the organizing centers in the development of the world’s trade 
routes. They have been transmission points in the transfer of ideas, as well as 
goods. They have been the meeting point of men from different lands and 
societies. They have served as breeding grounds and as a point of origin of cul- 
tural change. In consequence, their study holds much of interest for the his- 
torically-minded anthropologist. Pacific port towns are still small enough to 
be amenable to traditional techniques of anthropological investigation, and 
they offer opportunity for observing the kinds of changes which in general 
terms have occurred in the past in a number of much older and now much 
larger ports in other parts of the world. 

Pacific island ports also offer the opportunity for observing early stages 
of urbanization. It must be emphasized that these towns are not cities and it is 
unlikely that they ever will be. Quite possibly New Guinea will one day sup- 
port one or more cities, but the resources of the island hinterlands of most of 
these towns are so limited that the towns may never grow to major size. But 
they do provide contemporary examples of the urbanization process in an 
island setting which can be related to a similar process in continental areas 
and hence can contribute to the comparative study of urbanization as a 
world-wide phenomenon. 

The usual goal of anthropologists conducting field work in the Pacific 
islands has been the hinterland, for it is there that the flavor and character of 
island life are most apparent. It is from hinterland studies that the corpus of 
Pacific ethnological literature has been derived, from Codrington to the pres- 
ent day. 

These hinterland studies themselves reveal the changes which are taking 
place in communities removed though tributary to ports. Hogbin’s Trans- 
formation Scene and Mead’s New Lives for Old document the extent of changes 
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in what were once isolated communities. Danielsson’s (1955) study of Raroia 
in the Tuamotus is a similar example from Polynesia, and others have been 
made in different parts of the Pacific. It is true that there are still plenty of 
remote islands. Rennell and Tikopia and a score of others are accessible only a 
few times a year. Yet throughout the Pacific a trend is discernible, long estab- 
lished in some parts, more recent in others, and still to take full effect in un- 
controlled parts of New Guinea. This trend is based on the relationship of 
hinterland to port town and the transformation of hinterland society into a 
kind of modern Oceanic peasantry. 

As anthropology has broadened its field of investigation beyond studies of 
primitive or tribal societies, partly because such societies are disappearing 
from the earth, it has concerned itself with exploring other types of societies, 
of which one is modern peasantry. The nonautonomous nature of peasant 
society and culture and its requirement for continued communication with 
an outside culture which generally is associated with a relatively more com- 
plex social center, such as town or city, seem to be characteristic. In what 
ways are these Oceanic hinterland societies nonautonomous, in the sense that 
they depend on a connection, however tenuous, with the port town? Three 
examples follow. 

A first characteristic of the dependence of Pacific islanders, which has been 
aptly described by Firth (1953), is that they are now “without exception, 
committed to the material civilization which is the hallmark of the West.” 
Tools, cloth, sewing machines and other manufactured goods are imported 
into the ports and from there find their way to the hinterland, largely in return 
for agricultural products. As Firth notes, the world increase in raw material 
prices has supported this trend. Yet there is no doubt of an increasing desire 
on the part of the islanders to participate in an international economy, 
whether or not they understand its ramifications. With this has gone the pene- 
tration into the hinterland of a money economy. There is great variability in 
the extent to which this penetration has taken place, and as Firth (1954) 
points out, its effects may be markedly different where it is associated with 
wage labor for Europeans as opposed to local commodity production for 
export and trade. But there is no doubt of an increasing sophistication in the 
use of money and familiarity with the concept of capital. The recent growth 
of credit unions in Fijian villages is a case in point. 

A second characteristic is the development out of the contact milieu of 
new forms of leadership and a changing elite group. Thus there is the emerging 
figure of the entrepreneur, granted that in his struggles and aspirations he is 
often to be identified as much by his failures as his successes. The pastor, the 
school teacher, elected or appointed local officials, and increasingly the med- 
ical aid all play important roles. These roles are differentiated to a large de- 
gree in accordance with the training and educational experience received in 
town centers. It is probably true that emerging indigenous leadership groups 
are even more characteristic of the towns than the hinterland, but in this 
respect there is a common thread of social change which ties the two together. 
In this connection, the most penetrating study of elites in a Pacific island 
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area, examined in the context of the formalized traditional social system of 
Samoa, has been published by the Keesings (1956). 

Finally, there is the dependence of hinterland on town for implementing 
those lines of transportation and communication which link the hinterland 
community with a larger world. Partly this is a matter of travel. In his book 
on Raroia, Danielsson includes information on how this Tuamotuan atoll is 
linked to Papeete. He shows that Raroians visit Tahiti more than they do 
closer atolls and that they use it as a common meeting ground, though Tahi- 
tians in return seldom visit their country cousins in the Tuamotus. 

Partly also the dependence of hinterland on port town is a matter of com- 
munication, whether or not travel and transportation are involved. The 
transistor radio may become one of the major technological developments in 
the Pacific, for it is cheap and easy to maintain in a tropical climate. Out of 
the port towns is broadcast not only the price of copra, but news of the world 
and many other items. Printed matter, and with it bilingualism, is still prin- 
cipally characteristic of towns, but is becoming more common in the hinter- 
land (F. M. and M. M. Keesing 1956). The port town, more than ever before, 
is the source of the dissemination of the kind of mental content which is shap- 
ing the world view of the hinterland. 

In these and in other ways, the forces of the modern world are being chan- 
nelled through the port towns to the hinterland and, at least in the more ac- 
culturated parts of the Pacific, particularly parts of Polynesia and Micro- 
nesia, are producing a similar type of hinterland society. Beaglehole (1957) 
has remarked on this in his recent book on the Cook Islands, in comparing 
Aitutaki, Rarotonga, Pangai, and Micronesian Majuro. I would submit that 
a closer examination than is possible here would reveal that this social type 
conforms in many ways to what has come to be thought of as a peasantry. 
There is no question but that the marked cultural and social diversity in tradi- 
tional background found through the Pacific will greatly affect the specific 
character of future culture change, as one island group is compared with 
another. New Britain and Fiji are still culturally far apart. Yet the form of 
this change will be equally conditioned by the common geographic framework 
in which it takes place, based as I have suggested here on the relation of hin- 
terand to port town. 

A final point concerns the scale of the system within which specific social 
and cultural change in the Pacific islands is examined. The analysis of a par- 
ticular situation of change may require the isolation of a social system limited 
to one small island community, or even to a fragment thereof. But in future 
studies, such a small isolated system must in the end be related to larger and 
more inclusive ones if the changes examined are to be fully comprehended. In 
the Pacific islands the nature and scale of these systems need to be made more 
explicit. This paper is a preliminary attempt at such clarification. 


NOTE 


' This paper is a product of the author’s participation in the Tri-Institutional Pacific Program 
(Yale University, University of Hawaii, Bishop Museum), supported by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 
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Social Structure and Cultural Change in Papua 


ROBERT F. MAHER 


Western Michigan University 


MONG the important current developments in anthropology is a growing 
interest in the dynamic aspects of social structure. The prospects for 
research have been discussed in general articles by Murdock (1955) and by 
Beattie (1955), and an increasing amount of specific research and interpreta- 
tion has been focused by this interest. In a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, Spicer, Dozier and Barker (1958) investigated the matter in 
three connected articles grouped under the joint title of Social Structure and 
the Acculturation Process. It is the purpose of the present paper to explore the 
ground further in an analysis of the role of social structure in the acculturation 
experiences of two Papuan tribes.' 

The Koriki and the Iai are two of six tribes of the Purari River delta in 
Papua which are sometimes referred to collectively as the Namau. They speak 
dialects of a common language and practice variants of a common culture. 
At the time of their first contact with the western world, the Koriki and the 
I’ai, despite their similarities, were relentless enemies and raided each other 
for the human victims which their ceremonial and prestige systems required. 
Since that time they have had experiences with European culture which are 
much the same, and the broad aspects of their reactions to those experiences 
have been similar. Within the general likenesses in response, however, have 
been differences, and it is with the differences that this paper is mainly con- 
cerned. Essentially two connected problems are involved, each dealing with a 
different aspect of the relationship between social structure and culture change. 

All of the Purari delta tribes lived in a swamp ecology with a sago-collect- 
ing subsistence pattern, a ceremonial system which combined the mana-like 
concept of imunu with cannibalism, and a concentrated village group resi- 
dence pattern made possible by their economy and desirable by their raiding 
activities. The kinship system was constructed of patri-sibs? grouped in a 
moiety arrangement and endowed with important functions in ceremony and 
raiding.® 

The Koriki and the I’ai tribes were contacted at the same time and by the 
same agents of acculturation. Missionaries and government patrols made 
tentative invasions of the area in the late 19th century and by World War I 
had managed to establish permanent relations with the tribes. Individual 
Koriki and [ai were introduced to the labor line experience during this period. 
That is, they signed on as contract wage labor for European governmental 
and commercial organizations usually located outside of the natives’ tribal 
territory. Increasing numbers from both tribes have been recruited with each 
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succeeding decade. A detailed comparison of the acculturation histories of the 
two tribes shows a close similarity in both experience and response, with 
perhaps the only significant difference in earlier days lying in the Koriki 
engagement in a greater number of hostile and aggressive actions toward the 
Europeans. 

The suppression of warfare and cannibalism by the Australian Government 
radically disrupted the ceremonial and, later, the kinship systems. The time 
between the two World Wars was a period of attempts to patch the old cul- 
ture while experimenting at the same time with some things that were Euro- 
pean. Neither of these efforts was very successful and considerable cultural 
erosion occurred. The explosion of new experience brought by World War II 
produced an organized movement which consciously rejected much of the 
traditional culture and attempted to move toward objectives modelled on per- 
ceptions of European institutions. The program, known as the Tommy Kabu 
Movement (Maher 1958), readily crossed what had once been socially impass- 
able tribal boundaries and succeeded in uniting the Koriki and I’ai along with 
the other Purari delta tribes in its organization and its cause. 

To this point, what has been said of either the Koriki or the I’ai involve- 
ment in the Tommy Kabu Movement could be said equally of the other. Be- 
yond these general circumstances, however, significant differences of reaction 
appear between the two. A first distinction is found in the source of leadership 
and inspiration. On the highest and most effective levels, this came almost 
exclusively from the I’ai. Tommy Kabu himself was an I’ai, as were virtually 
all of his important lieutenants. From this group came the plans, the enthusi- 
asm, and the philosophy. The people of the other tribes accepted these things 
readily and often put great energy into the program, but there was never any 
question of the I’ai identity of the top leadership. There was a second differ- 
ence, however, between the Koriki and I’ai which centered on the extent to 
which each approached unanimity in the involvement of its tribal members in 
the Movement. For the greater number of the people this was a question of 
followership—of who was willing to go along with the Movement and who 
was not. An early decision on this was forced and made public by the Move- 
ment’s program of village relocation. The traditional settlement pattern for 
both the Koriki and the T’ai had been one of concentrated village groups con- 
structed in relatively inaccessible parts of the swamp. In this way, through 
both numbers and location, some defense was given against the environment 
of raiding and cannibalism. The administration’s suppression of intertribal 
warfare removed most of the urgent reasens for this type of settlement, and 
the leaders of the Tommy Kabu Movement saw the desirability of moving 
the villages to drier sites which would be better located for a people whose in- 
terests were turning toward participation in European markets. At this point 
in the Movement’s development, the individual had to make a decision—or 
have it made for him—either to support the program for change or not to sup- 
port it. As tribal units, the I’ai and the Koriki reacted differently. The Koriki 
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responded without exception, and Ukiaravi, the largest village group in the 
delta, was evacuated almost immediately, with its component villages moving 
to the sites that had been selected for them. In the old I’ai village group, how- 
ever, a split developed. The majority of the people were the most enthusiastic 
of Tommy Kabu’s followers and moved at once to build the most progressive 
of the new villages. The largest of these was called Mapaio. On the other hand, 
some of the people, a minority, refused any participation and elected to re- 
main at the old I’ai village site. 

What emerged as the two principal differences between the Koriki and 
the I’ai reactions to purposeful culture change seems paradoxical. The tribe 
which had provided the leadership and the most enthusiastic followers also 
produced the only organized group of dissenters toward the fundamental ob- 
jectives of the Movement. On the other hand, the tribe which had involved it- 
self mainly as a follower committed 100 percent of its members. In effect, the 
I’ai developed the two extremes in group behavior toward the Movement, 
while the Koriki supported it with an undistinguished uniformity. It is one 
of the theses of this paper that a primary explanation of this difference in be- 
havior between these tribes as tribes lies in a fundamental difference between 
the social structures of the two peoples. It has already been mentioned that 
the traditional kinship system of each was a patri-sib, moiety organization 
which served important functions in raiding, ceremony, and marriage arrange- 
ments. It was also the structure which furnished the organization of leadership 
and authority for sib and village matters. At this point, however, one encoun- 
ters a significant difference between the I’ai and the Koriki systems. Each 
had hereditary chiefs located in the structure through their connections to sib 
and moiety, but the Koriki organized their chieftain statuses in a hierarchy 
from sib chiefs to moiety chiefs to village and village group chiefs. These were 
the statuses in which decision-making authority was centered, and the hier- 
archical organization led to increasingly concentrated authority and influence 
in the successively higher statuses. The effect was a pyramid of power, with 
the men at the top wielding much influence on a wide range of decisions. The 
l’ai, on the other hand, restricted the chieftain status to sib chiefs alone. These 
were essentially co-equal, with the result that authority in tribal matters 
tended to be diffused horizontally through a relatively large number of sta- 
tuses. Consequently, there were no automatic prerogatives which allowed one 
status or a small number of statuses to influence large parts of the social 
structure as was possible among the Koriki. Put in the terms of some con- 
temporary personality research, the Koriki social structure was more toward 
the authoritarian end of an authoritarian-democratic continuum.‘ For the 
ordinary individual, it offered fewer alternative choices of behavior and greater 
power pressures toward conformity to village and sib decisions. For the leader 
it produced greater hazards to his status. The means for despotism were 
largely absent, and the man who was at a focal point of influence and authority 
could best maintain his position there by appearing to deserve it. In this sense, 
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the authoritarian Koriki chief was as much a captive of his follower’s desires, 
whenever they were brought into concert, as they were of his power when they 
behaved toward him as individuals. 

Given these differences between the I’ai and the Koriki in the distribution 
of authority, their separate reactions to the Tommy Kabu Movement become 
understandable. It is clear that large numbers of people in both societies 
desired a new way of life and that what they had in mind was something along 
European lines. But the effective leaders toward this were men, most of them 
young, who had had remarkable experiences in some depth with European 
culture and in the process had inevitably become relative outsiders to the 
traditional power structures of their tribes. The Koriki hierarchy of decision- 
making statuses was a formidable barrier to their taking over leadership 
there, but, with a popular desire for new cultural objectives, the diffuse, hori- 
zontal authority structure of the I’ai offered relatively few obstacles to such 
upward mobility. Once the program had been formed among the I’ai it was 
readily exportable to the Koriki, and the chiefs there had to support it if they 
wanted to retain their positions. It is clear that some of them were attracted 
to it and some were not, but once it was underway they all went along and 
brought both their willing and unwilling followers. The Koriki decision-mak- 
ing system simply did not allow alternatives for either the leaders or the led 
in such a fundamentally important situation. Among the I’ai, however, the 
same conditions which permitted the young enthusiasts to take over the direc- 
tion of tribal affairs also allowed those who dissented to go their own way. 
These were the “conservatives” who remained at the old I’ai village group 
site when the majority of the people followed the Movement to new village 
locations. 

The split of the I’ai group presents the second problem with which the 
paper is concerned. What is required is some answer to the question of why 
some people went along with the program of change, while others from the 
same tribe and culture rejected it. In investigating the different reactions of 
the Koriki and I’ai tribes to the Tommy Kabu Movement, the significant 
comparison was between separate social structures. An understanding of why 
some [’ai were ‘‘progressive” in their approach to culture change while others 
were “‘conservative”’ can also be developed in terms of social structure, but in 
this case the significant units for comparison are separate statuses within the 
same social structure. In this case, three groups of individuals are involved. 
One is what I have called the ‘‘progressives,’”’ who made the move to Mapaio 
or one of the other new I’ai villages as supporters of Tommy Kabu. The sec- 
ond is the ‘‘conservatives,” who refused participation and remained at the old 
I’ai site. And the third consists of people who made the initial move and then 
thought better of it and returned to old I’ai. For convenience I will call these 
the “returnees.” 

The total population of the I’ai tribes is about 1800. The problem at hand 
was studied through data drawn exclusively from the joint Aikavaravi- 
Kairiravi village as it is found at both Mapaio and the old I’ai site. The Mapaio 
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and the I’ai factions of Aikavaravi-Kairiravi have a total population of about 
550, representing about 30 percent of the total tribe. Of this number, 121 men 
who were old enough in 1947 to have made their own decisions about the 
Movement were available for study. These, then, constitute the sample that 
was investigated. Eighty-eight were “‘progressives”’ residing at Mapaio. Sixteen 
were ‘“‘conservatives” who had never left old I’ai. And 17 were “returnees” 
who had made the initial move to Mapaio and had later returned to old I’ai. 
As one can see from this distribution, a considerable majority of the people 
supported the Movement. 

Three status-connected variables, which the acculturation literature indi- 
cated might have importance for the individual’s response to culture change, 
were selected for testing. These were labor line experience with European cul- 
ture, age, and the extent of economic and prestige commitments to the old 
social structure. Stated in the form of hypotheses, the expectations were as 
follows: 


(1) Men who had been drawn outside of the traditional culture by experience 
on European labor lines would be more likely to support the Tommy Kabu 
Movement than those who had not had this experience. 


(2) Younger men would be more likely to support the Movement than 
would older men. 


(3) The men who had the greatest stake in the old economic and prestige sys- 
tems would be more likely to reject the Movement than those who had less to 
lose. 


The data involved in the hypotheses were subjected to analysis by common 
statistical techniques. The Chi square test was used as appropriate for the 
first two and the / test was employed on the third. 

The investigation of the first hypothesis produced rather unexpected 
results. A simple calculation of the percentages of each group which had been 
away from the tribal areas to work showed close similarities between them. 
Of the “progressives,” 76.1% had labor line experience; for the ‘‘conserva- 
tives,” it was 75%; and of the “returnees,” 82.3% had been away for a 
“sign on” period. As might be expected, none of these showed anything near 
a statistically significant difference from the others. While there are other 
ways in which the individual may contact European culture—school for a 
few, Government patrols, ‘‘walk-about” for those inclined to it, etc.—the 
work experience is by all odds the most intimate association available to the 
mass of the men. Nevertheless, it appears to have had no significance in deter- 
mining who would or would not be supporters of the Tommy Kabu Move- 
ment. 

The second hypothesis fared somewhat better, although not in a particu- 
larly clear cut way. Each of the groups was divided into two age categories. 
Those whose age was estimated to be over 40 years were placed in one, and 
those with an estimated age of under 40 were placed in the other. The “‘pro- 
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gressives,”’ “conservatives,” and ‘“‘returnees” were then compared to see if 
significant differences between them existed in age distribution. The ‘“‘pro- 
gressives” proved to be the younger population with 75 percent under 40. 
The “returnees” were next with about 53 percent in the younger age category. 
And, as anticipated in the second hypothesis, the ‘‘conservatives” were the 
oldest, with only 50 percent below 40. When these data were subjected to the 
Chi square test, however, only the difference between the “progressives” 
and the “conservatives” was statistically significant, and then only to the 5 
percent and not to the one percent level of significance. 

The third hypothesis, that those who had the greater stake in the old eco- 
nomic and prestige systems would tend to reject change, was tested through 
attention to a limited number of very specific variables. These were selected 
as traits having important economic and prestige values in the old culture 
which would be difficult or impossible to transfer without serious loss into 
the new order. Involved here were the possession of formal authority status, 
wives, shell ornaments, and pigs. Of all the things a man might possess, these 
four most marked the important man in the old culture. They were the visible 
measures of wealth and high status. As a contrast to these, the individual’s 
wealth in Australian money was also taken into account. Table 1 compares 
the holdings of the three groups. The means presented there indicate that the 
“conservative” and the “‘returnee” groups did tend toward greater wealth of 
the traditional type. 

Each of the three groups was tested against the others on these items 
through the / test of difference between means. The results appear in Table 2. 
The pattern presented by the ¢ tests seems quite clear. The comparison of 
the “‘conservative” and “progressive” groups brought statistically significant 
differences between their mean holdings of traditional prestige-wealth items 
of wives, shell ornaments, and pigs. The “‘returnees” are shown as significantly 
different from the ‘“‘progressives” in their ownership of shell ornaments and 
pigs, while closely resembling the “‘conservatives” in these traits. It should 
also be noted that none of the groups differed significantly from any of the 
others in its mean wealth in Australian shillings, which, of course, repre- 
sent nontraditional wealth. Because of their small number, the formal au- 


TABLE 1. A COMPARISON OF THE TRADITIONAL WEALTH AND PRESTIGE 
Ho.LpINGs OF THREE I’AI GROUPS WITH DIFFERENT HISTORIES 
OF RESPONSE TO CULTURE CHANGE 


Mean number of: 


Group N Shell | Australian 
Wives Ornaments Pigs | Shillings 
| 
Conservatives 16 1.38 9.90 3.50 | 58.00 
Returnees 17 1.00 9.30 3.70 60.50 
Progressives 88 0.86 4.77 0.59 | 62.46 
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TABLE 2. THE RESULTS OF THE ¢ TEST OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS 
AS APPLIED TO THE DATA OF TABLE 1 


The value of ¢ for: 


| 


Pairs Tested | Shell | Australian 
| freedom Wives | Ornaments | Pigs | Shillings 
Conservatives 
Progressives | 102 | 4.26*** |  3.31%* | 
Returnees | 
Progressives | 103 | 1.33* | 0.10* 
| | | 
Returnees | | | 
Conservatives | 31 | | 0.07* 


*** Significant to the 1% level. 
** Significant to the 5% level. 
* Not significant. 


thority statuses were not examined by statistical tests, but their distribution 
after the Aikavaravi-Kairiravi village split seems meaningful. Involved here 
were ten sib chieftainships, two village constableships, and four councillor 
statuses. The positions of constable and councillor were, of course, established 
by the Australian Administration, but they have been present long enough 
to have been reasonably well integrated into the old power structure. Of the 
total of 16 authority statuses, only 5 were drawn to Mapaio by the “progres- 
sives.”’ Nine of them were held by “‘conservatives,”’ and two by “returnees.” 
This division becomes all the more significant when one considers that, while 
more than 70 percent of the Aikavaravi-Kairiravi men supported the Move- 
ment and went to Mapaio, the program for a new way of life attracted less 
than one-third of the village’s authority statuses. 

Of the three hypotheses, then, it is the third, concerning the influence of 
traditional wealth and prestige toward a commitment to the old social struc- 
ture, which is most strongly upheld. The second hypothesis, that age is also 
a factor, was found to be significant between the “progressives” and the 
servatives,” but not between these and the “returnees.”’ As might be ex- 
pected, the two factors are involved with one another to some extent. That is, 
other things being equal, the older a man is the more likely he also is to have 
accumulated wealth and prestige, particularly the wealth and prestige of an 
older system. A breakdown of the data in Table 1 by the over and under 40 
age-categories bears this out, but it also shows that it is not a matter of men 
resisting change simply because they are old, regardless of wealth. This may 
have been true of some individuals, but for larger numbers Table 3 shows 
traditional wealth also operated as an influence for conservatism regardless of 
age. Both the young and old “‘conservatives” tended to be richer in the wealth 
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TABLE 3. MEAN HOLDINGS IN TRADITIONAL WEALTH OF THREE I’AI 
GROUPS AS DISTRIBUTED BY AGE CATEGORY 


Bee Mean number of: 
Groups divided N 
by age category Wives Shell Ornaments Pigs 
Over forty 
Conservatives 8 1.50 12.35 3.95 
Returnees 8 0.88 10.63 S.20 
Progressives 22 0.96 6.26 1.14 
Under forty 
Conservatives 8 1.25 7.50 3.25 
Returnees 9 1.11 2.28 
Progressives 66 0.83 4.27 0.40 


and prestige symbols of the old culture than their age group counterparts 
among the “‘progressives.” 

The rejection of the first hypothesis, that men with labor line experience 
would be more likely to accept change than those without, must be interpreted 
in context. It would be ludicrous to say that the contact experience, through 
any avenue, has been without significant effect. Much of the alteration that 
occurred in the old culture was brought about by the Australian Administra- 
tion’s suppression of institutionalized cannibalism, and the labor line associ- 
ation with European culture contributed the most important ideas upon which 
the Tommy Kabu Movement was modelled. So what is rejected with the first 
hypothesis is not the importance of the contact situation generally or the 
labor line specifically as agents toward change, but the ability to predict the 
response of a given individual on the basis of whether he has or has not had the 
work experience with European culture. What seems to be the case is that a 
large number of I’ai men had some close contacts with an aspect of the out- 
side world through signing on to work there. This served as an important 
source of new ideas for a people whose traditional culture was becoming in- 
creasingly distorted and eroded under the impact of industrial civilization. But 
how these new ideas influenced an individual did not depend on whether he 
had experienced them directly. Instead, the individual’s response was appar- 
ently influenced by other factors, particularly by the extent of his invest- 
ment in the traditional wealth and prestige systems. 

Another point should be made here. While the analysis clearly indicates 
that such status characteristics as wealth and prestige are significant factors 
in an individual I’ai’s decisions about culture change, it is equally obvious 
that other influences must also be operating. This emerges from the fact that, 
while the cases are exceptional, some men who were old and wealthy chose to 
support the Tommy Kabu Movement and others who were young and poor 
rejected it. In other words, there is a residue of behavior here which not only 
is not explained by the substantiated second and third hypotheses but which 
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runs counter to them. Just what these more unique influences might be, the 
present data do not say. But their presence indicates, as one might expect, 
that there were more than a few determinants of individual attitudes toward 
change operating among the I’ai in the early days of the Tommy Kabu Move- 
ment. 

The primary purpose of what has been said here is to show that much of 
what happens in a situation of culture change can be made understandable by 
an analysis of the special nature of the social structure concerned. The particu- 
lar case studied presented two connected problems. One of them centered on 
different reactions to change on the part of two culturally related but separate 
tribes in which the explanation of difference was found in contrasting author- 
ity status structures. The second problem concerned differences in response to 
the program for change on the part of individuals from the same tribe. In this 
instance it was found that significant factors lay in contrasting characteristics 
of the status-components of the social structure of the tribe. Particularly im- 
portant was the extent to which the individual was committed to the old cul- 
ture’s wealth and prestige systems through plural marriage, ownership of tra- 
ditional wealth, and occupation of formal authority status. It is not suggested 
that what has been pointed to here represents the totality of influences work- 
ing in either of the aspects of the situation. But it is suggested that the anal- 
ysis of social structure, often dealt with as a problem in statics, is an essential 
part of the study of cultural dynamics. 


NOTES 


1 The research upon which this paper is based was done in 1954-55 with financial support 
from the Ford Foundation. 

* The term, sib, is used here with the meaning given it by Lowie and Murdock. See Murdock 
(1949:47). 

3 A description of traditional Koriki and I’ai culture can be found in Williams (1924). 

* Culture and personality research would seem to make it clear that we might expect to 
find some personality correlates to these differences in social structure and response. Although I 
did not develop systematic data on personality, it would be my opinion, on the basis of ordinary 
field observations, that the defining traits of the “authoritarian personality” had a greater fre- 
quency among the Koriki than among the I’ai . Obviously there is a possibility of a significant 
personality dimension here. It particularly seems to me that Frenkel-Brunswik’s work on the 
ambiguity intolerance of authoritarian personalities might be applicable (cf. 1949; also Millon 
1957). 

5 Since ages were estimated, the dividing line of 40 years is also an estimate. It might in ac- 
tuality lie anywhere between 35 and 45. The important consideration is that all of the individuals 
involved were placed in a relative age distribution by a large number of native informants and 
agreement was such as to give confidence in the relative “aging’’ of the group. 
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The Wiitiko Psychosis in the Context of Ojibwa 
Personality and Culture 


SEYMOUR PARKER 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia 


HE wiitiko psychosis, a bizarre form of mental disorder involving obses- 

sive cannibalism, has been reported by many investigators for the area 
between Lake Winnipeg and Labrador. The illness is associated mainly with 
the Cree and Ojibwa Indians who inhabit Canada’s forested northland. Al- 
though this mental disturbance has been reported for both sexes, it usually 
afflicts males who have spent varying periods alone in the frozen forest in an 
unsuccessful hunt for food. The initial symptoms are feelings of morbid depres- 
sion, nausea, and distaste for most ordinary foods, and sometimes periods of 
semi-stupor. Gradually, the victim becomes obsessed with paranoid ideas of 
being bewitched and is subject to homicidal (and occasionally suicidal) 
thoughts. He feels that he is possessed by the wiitiko monster, a fierce can- 
nibalistic being, to whose will he has become subjected. The conviction of the 
existence of a wiitiko monster itself is not evidence of pathology, since this is 
a socially shared belief among the Ojibwa. If the illness progresses beyond this 
stage, the individual begins to see those around him (often close family mem- 
bers) as fat, luscious animals which he desires to devour. Finally, the wiitiko 
sufferer enters a stage of violent homicidal cannibalism. It is commonly 
thought that once this stage is reached and the person has tasted human 
flesh, the craving will not leave him and he must be killed. Accounts of the 
progress of the illness can be found in the writings of Hallowell (1934), Landes 
(1937b), and Cooper (1933a). Unfortunately, none of these investigators had 
an opportunity to obtain detailed and reliable life history data about an actual 
wiitiko victim. 

Although there exist descriptive accounts of the disorder and extensive 
literature concerning the personality structure and culture of the Ojibwa 
Indians, there has been little attempt, thus far, to understand the wiitiko ill- 
ness as a function of the individual’s total participation in his society and the 
peculiarities of Ojibwa culture. Landes accounts for the wiitiko illness in 
terms of an exaggeration of an ever-present and objective fear of starvation 
among the Ojibwa. She states that “hunger-anxiety is a fundamental emo- 
tion which windigo sufferers have seized upon for the path of their deviation” 
(Landes 1938b:214). Thus, to this observer the illness reflects an exaggera- 
tion of a normal anxiety, conditioned by objective determinants in the envi- 
ronment. A similar etiological explanation is offered by Cooper (1933a) who 
derives both the psychosis and the wiitiko folklore from the prevalent envi- 
ronmental conditions (i.e., periodic food scarcity). Hallowell (1934) does not 
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deal directly with the etiology of wiitiko, but does feel that the symptoms of 
obsessive cannibalism and private pathological phantasies are given form by 
Ojibwa cultural beliefs in the existence of a cannibalistic wiitiko monster. 

The etiological explanations given by Landes and Cooper raise a number of 
problems. The first (noted by Landes herself) is that the neighboring Eskimo 
and Athabascan-speaking peoples are neither prone to this disorder (Honig- 
man 1954:381-—382) nor do they believe in possession by a fierce cannibalistic 
monster. It is probable that we are dealing here with something more com- 
plex than a simple environmental causation. In addition, the explanations do 
not aid in understanding the accompanying symptoms such as anxiety, depres- 
sion, and paranoid and homicidal ideation. Finally, none of these explana- 
tions is related to the personality dynamics of the Ojibwa individual. In a 
critique of the writings of the “cultural: psychoanalysts,” Abram Kardiner 
(1933) noted that the crucial point in understanding the development of the 
neurotic problem is to see how environmental pressures interact with per- 
sonality structure. 

The objective of this paper will be to understand the wiitiko psychosis, 
not merely as a bizarre reaction to severe environmental pressures, but as a 
form of pathological adjustment of the modal Ojibwa personality to such 
pressures. In all societies the socialization process demands a price in terms of 
the peculiar anxieties and tensions that it engenders. These anxieties are, ina 
manner of speaking, the price that is paid for ‘‘normal” adjustment to the 
cultural practices and values in the society. Ultimately, any etiological anal- 
ysis of a mental disorder cannot be disassociated from a consideration of nor- 
mal personality structure in the particular society (Hallowell 1934). The au- 
thor hopes that this discussion will yield a view of the wiitiko psychosis, not 
as a complete and qualitative departure from normal personality, but as an 
outgrowth (albeit a pathological one) from it. 

It is not within the purview of this paper to explain ‘“‘the causes” of this 
disorder or why particular individuals succumb to it. This would probably 
involve such diverse factors as genetic predisposition, organic malfunctioning, 
and ideosyncratic traumatic events in a life history. The present purpose is 
a limited one of pointing to certain lines of stress in the intact modal per- 
sonality structure of the Ojibwa that, when subjected to social and/or organic 
psychogenic pressures, would give rise to the wiitiko syndrome. In addition, 
data will be presented on some of the patterned social environmental pressures 
as they interact with this personality structure. 


THE EARLY SOCIALIZATION OF THE OJIBWA INDIVIDUAL 


Most of the accounts of the first stage of life of the Ojibwa individual point 
to a rather permissive handling of the small baby. Peter Grant (1890:322- 
323) observed that parents felt great joy upon the birth of a child, especially 
a boy. However, both sexes were treated with equal care and affection. The 
child was swaddled in a blanket and, at the age of one month, placed in a 
portable cradleboard where he was in almost constant contact with the mother. 
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The cradleboard was discarded when the child was able to crawl. However, 
even prior to this, he was often taken out and permitted to lie on a blanket 
or was fondled by adults. The child had free access to its mother’s breasts 
whenever it cried and was not usually weaned before the age of two to four 
years. Other accounts corroborate this picture of a rather mild and pleasant 
infancy period (Densmore 1929:51; Jeness 1935:90; Landes 1937a:13). 
There is no evidence of deprivation or trauma in the early child-rearing prac- 
tices. 

Aside from socialization techniques, other cultural institutions of the 
Ojibwa have important implications for personality development in this early 
period. The structural isolation of the nuclear family in the kinship system 
results in the young child having but minimal contact with significant adults 
other than his mother (and occasionally his grandmother). In addition to the 
structural isolation of the family, it is also geographically isolated during the 
greater part of the year when the family is out alone in its hunting territory. 
The absence of the wider kin group and mother surrogates, and the frequent 
absence of the father from the home while hunting, magnify the importance 
of mother for the satisfaction of the child’s needs. His dependence on this 
central figure is greatly intensified. 

Although the first few years of life are characterized by considerable affec- 
tion and permissiveness, a rather sudden and drastic change occurs between 
the ages of three and five (Landes 1937b:117). At this time, the socially 
shared anxieties and values of the group begin to impinge directly on the 
youngster. These people consider themselves to be so near the bare subsistence 
level that the child, in his untrained state, is regarded as a liability both to 
himself and to the group. His lack of supernatural power is conceptualized as 
an “‘emptiness” and “‘void” that must quickly be “‘filled’”’ by means of rather 
severe training. Strong efforts are made to wean the child from his dependent 
state. Overt affectionate behavior by the parents toward the child is with- 
drawn, and the latter is prodded to assume many aspects of adult behavior. 
In order to harden their bodies, children had to bathe in a lake or river at the 
beginning of each month until the freeze-up. In the winter they ran naked toa 
mark on the ice or are driven out into a snow storm and rubbed with snow 
(Jeness 1935:94). A male child of three or four years old is given a feast to 
which seasoned hunters are invited. On these, and similar occasions, he is 
goaded to become a ‘‘man” and a great hunter. Soon after this first feast, he 
is taken out by his mother who teaches him how to set traps, and later by his 
father who lends him tools and acquaints him with the rules of hunting. At 
the age of nine, the boy is allowed the use of specially assigned hunting 
grounds—by twelve he is often a competent hunter with his own grounds, 
distant from those of his father. Already, he must remain away from home 
for long periods, hunting in the silent frozen forest. He returns for short pe- 
riods, in order to give his catch to his sister, who prepares food for him and 
makes his clothes—very much as his mother does for his father. 

One of the major institutions in Ojibwa society is the vision quest, which 
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enables the child to overcome his omnipresent vulnerability and emptiness 
(i.e., lack of power). When boys reach the age of four to six years, they are 
often forced to abstain from one meal a day “‘at intervals that are graduated 
according to the fanaticism of his parents” (Landes 1938b). He is besieged by 
his parents, particularly by his mother and grandmother, to go without food 
in order ‘“‘that you may learn what to do with your life” (Landes 1938b:3). 
If the child refuses to accept the fast imposed on him, he may be cuffed, denied 
food by his parents, and have his face rubbed with charcoal. By the time he 
reaches eight, he may be required to fast for two meals a day, every other 
day, for many weeks throughout the winter months. Whereds the father acts 
as a guide and teacher, it is usually the mother who prods and spurs her son on 
to abstain from food, to strive for visions, and to be a great hunter. It is 
interesting in this connection to note that the withdrawal of food is the most 
common technique used by adults to punish the disobedient child. At an 
early age the child is impressed with the association of the withdrawal of 
food and the withdrawal of parental affection and punishment. Other punitive 
techniques used by the mother to “help the child grow up” involve threats 
of separation if he does not conform.’ The mother might warn the child that 
he will be taken away by an animal, or by the ghost of a dead person. He is 
even told, in hushed whispers, that the wiitiko monster will come to take him 
if he is bad (Guinard 1930). 

The big test of endurance comes at puberty. The boy is left alone in the 
forest for a few days without food and is expected to remain there until he is 
able to communicate with the supernatural by means of a vision. Ojibwa 
myths are replete with accounts of the intense suffering and pain that ac- 
company the vision quest. This valued achievement signifies the boy’s securing 
of his own power and represents the fact that he is no longer dependent on 
other people. He has achieved a prime goal of Ojibwa socialization—self- 
reliance. 

The following are a few summary observations concerning constellations 
developed during the early socialization experiences of the Ojibwa child: 


1. The development of covert dependency cravings. The premature and severe 
training for independence and self-reliance to which the Ojibwa child is sub- 
jected lays the groundwork for the very characteristic that it attempts to 
discourage—dependency cravings. I shall try, in this paper, to demonstrate 
that this assumption is consistent with the data to be presented on Ojibwa 
personality and culture and with current thinking in psychodynamics. How- 
ever, insofar as the individual is normally adjusted and_receives sufficient 
satisfaction from his social participation, these needs remain covert and are 
expressed only in an oblique fashion. The outstanding dependency frustration 
to which the child is exposed consists of the strong pressures exerted upon 
him, at an early age, to fast for extended periods. Also, as mentioned previ- 
ously, in order to insure independence, overt expressions of affection and ten- 
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derness within the family are muted, and the child is even warned against 
seeking support from his parents. He is quickly introduced to many of the 
adult responsibilities (and hardships) of hunting and providing for his sister. 

This paradox becomes understandable when it is realized that the trait 
of dependency is one possible ego defense reaction to the anxiety resulting 
from feelings of inadequacy, helplessness, and failure of ego resources. When 
the normal dependency needs of the immature child for nurturance, support, 
or affection are frustrated, and he is forced to assume tasks for which there is 
but little preparation in terms of his own self-confidence and ego strength, he 
tends to perpetuate his view of his parents as omnipotent and omniscient 
figures (Kardiner 1939:423). Accordingly, he develops “‘magical’’ expecta- 
tions of support and aid from them. This compensates for his own feelings of 
inadequacy. Essentially, the self-esteem, confidence, and ego resources of the 
dependent person have been damaged and he is forced to endow others with 
the power that he feels he lacks (Maslow and Mittelman 1941:151). If these 
“magical” (and exaggerated) expectations of support are not immediately ful- 
filled, the individua! experiences a feeling of rage. The cultural institutions 
which impinge on the Ojibwa child not only lay the groundwork for such a 
dependency development, but also systematically curtail gratification of the 
resultant dependency cravings. This adds insult to injury and must give rise 
to considerable hostility in early development. 


2. The close association of food, eating, and ego-esteem. It is hypothesized that 
in this society food (or its absence) is associated with the possibilities of power 
and security on one hand, and inadequacy, pain, and rejection on the other. 
These two ideas represent the opposite sides of the same coin. In this society 
“to be seriously hungry is a confession of defeat and a source of shame” 
(Landes 1937c). The child is impressed early with a mythology involving the 
dangers of starvation. He is constantly given to understand that his own 
worth depends on becoming a great hunter and securing abundant food. He 
learns that obtaining food is the fruit (and proof) of supernatural aid. At the 
tender age of three or four the child is spurred and prodded by his parents to 
deny himself food in order to secure “power.” In some respects the associa- 
tions with food and eating may be comparable to those associated with sex in 
Western society. Just as the sexual urges of a child in our society frequently 
become linked with fear of rejection by parents and a danger to self-esteem, the 
Ojibwa child soon learns to associate food transactions with the possibility of 
rejection, anxiety, feelings of inadequacy, and the anticipation of danger. In 
both cases, a biological urge that was originally accompanied by anticipations 
of pleasure, becomes associated with a painful and anxiety-provoking sensa- 
tion. Frustrations involving food, through the process of stimulus generaliza- 
tion, become part of, and reenforce the broader dependency frustration (Rado 
1956:326). This may lay the basis for a masochistic development (Kardiner 
1939:71). The idea of the importance of food and eating is closely related, 
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psychodynamically, to frustrated dependency needs. Clinical evidence, in our 
own society, indicates that a need for support and dependency is often repre- 
sented in dreams by eating or even the fear of being eaten (Kardiner 1939: 222). 


3. Power, acceptance, and affection are secured by techniques of self-denial and 
suffering. Love and praise from mother is made conditional upon the child’s 
submitting to the trials of the painful fast and enforced isolation. The same is 
true of acceptance by, and aid from, the supernaturals. Good health is also 
assured by periodic abstinence from food. The relationship between ab- 
stinence and affection is dramatically represented by the practice of one of the 
parents presenting the young child with food and charcoal in the morning 
and asking him to choose between them. If he chooses the food, he is punished 
—if he chooses the charcoal, he is rewarded with praise. 

Abram Kardiner’s discussion of masochism outlines the conditions under 
which pain itself becomes a necessary condition for the experience of pleasure. 
The once wholly pleasurable impulse becomes linked to anticipations of danger 
and cruelty. When this linkage becomes generalized as a personality char- 
acteristic, pleasurable activities or success must be atoned for by suffering and 
denial. It is also probable that suffering and atonement function as a mecha- 
nism to assuage guilt feelings and anxiety that often accompany successful 
strivings of the dependent person. Thus, the pain and suffering involved in the 
use of this masochistic mechanism is not what is sought. It is, however, a se- 
curity-gaining device to insure power and the continued love and acceptance of 
the object of dependency (parents, God, etc.) (Maslow and Mittelman 1941: 
152). 


4. Security and self-esteem are very vulnerable and must constantly be reaffirmed 
by external tangible symbols of success. This idea complex is closely associated 
with the concept of children being “‘empty.”’ They are not only vulnerable, 
hut also a drain and liability to the group. This concern gives rise to prema- 
ture pressure on the child to achieve quickly the power and skills of adult- 
hood. The child, qua child, is devalued. He has no inherent basis for self-respect 
till he successfully obtains supernatural aid. ‘Culturally phrased, his objective 
security depended largely upon his superhuman contacts” (Hallowell 1950). 
Since proof of supernatural contact, with its resultant power, depends on its 
concrete fruit and manifestations (e.g., success in hunting, economic inde- 
pendence, etc.), the individual’s self-esteem must constantly be reaffirmed in 
competitive achievement.? The competitive emphasis in the thinking of the 
Ojibwa is noted by Ruth Landes: “Each person goes out by himself, never 
thinking of others except to wonder if they will get the jump on him” (Landes 
1937c). She also notes their strong desire for supremacy that sometimes as- 
sumes “‘startling forms.”’ For example, during the games that are sometimes 
played in the summer villages, the winner is actually in danger of his life, for 
he encroaches upon the self-regard of the loser. ‘“‘A man is ashamed not only to 
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be defeated by an opponent but also to be outshone by a partner’ (Landes 
1937c). Hallowell (1955: 181) states that one of the primary concerns of Ojibwa 
individuals is how they rank in power with others—‘“Is he more powerful than 
I, or am I more powerful than he?” In a sense, the executive agent of self- 
esteem and security is removed to a position external to the self. While this is 
universally true, to some extent, the degree to which it is dynamically opera- 
tive in this society appears to be outstanding. 


THE OJIBWA ADULT AND HIS SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The characterization of the pre-adult Ojibwa has indicated particular pre- 
dispositions to react to the impact of the physical and social environment. We 
are now prepared to look at the behavior of the adult. Although most of the 
neighbors of the Ojibwa (i.e., Eskimos, Plains Indians) may be described as 
individualistic and self-reliant, one is impressed with the exaggeration of these 
qualities in this group. Their economic and political institutions demonstrate 
a strong individualism, with but minimal development of cooperative tech- 
niques. The major economic activity of hunting involves the isolation of the 
nuclear family during the winter months. The scarcity of game makes it diffi- 
cult for more than one family to draw sustenance from a fairly extensive hunt- 
ing territory. Ownership of the hunting grounds is strictly private, and the ex- 
clusive rights of use are fiercely guarded. ‘‘This territory cannot even be crossed 
without permission under pain of death at sight. This absoluteness of indi- 
vidual ownership excludes even the closest relatives” (Landes 1937b). The 
inheritance of property depends on the predilection of the individual and does 
not follow any strong traditional prescriptions. 

In the late spring, the family moves into a temporary ‘“‘village’”’ with a few 
other families. The families may vary from year to year and each nuclear 
family inhabits a separate household. The political organization of these vil- 
lages is loose and flexible. There are no regularly constituted chiefs or councils, 
no organized policing system or military organization. In the past, the most 
powerful men were the shamans, who were consulted on various matters. 
Temporary leaders were appointed for given tasks, such as raiding or trading. 
If a man was not in accord with the decision of the leader (or temporarily ap- 
pointed council of elders), he could either withdraw from the activity or leave 
the village. Nobody was forced to conform. Barnouw (1950:16) comments 
that ‘every man was for himself or for his own family, and there were few ac- 
tivities which linked the isolated families together.”’ Trees used to obtain 
sugar sap in the spring were individually owned and worked. Likewise, fishing 
and berrying involved no cooperative endeavors. Only in the harvesting of the 
wild rice in the fall did a man and wife regularly cooperate with each other. 

Religion has been aptly termed as the “Rorschach of society.” This is true 
insofar as the institution allows wide latitude for the projection of attitudes 
derived from social experiences. Man’s conception of the nature of the super- 
natural forces, and his relationship to them, often reflect the basic psycho- 
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logical constellations derived from relationships with his fellow men. The 
projective nature of religion provides an opportunity to explore personality 
dynamics in the society. 

Observers of Ojibwa religious practices note that the individual’s rela- 
tionship to the supernatural is one of dependence, prayer, and begging for 
pity. Cooper (1933b) observes that magic (in the sense of ritual control over 
the supernatural) is not developed to any degiee among these people. They re- 
sort more to prayer and propitiation. Hallowell (1950) states that the bless- 
ing of the Gods “could not be compelled, but bestowed because the super- 
human entities took ‘pity’ upon the suppliant.” It is interesting that in the 
Ojibwa language to “‘pity” another is to adopt him and to care for him as a 
parent or grandparent cares for a child (Landes 1938b:6). Some corroboration 
of the projective nature the man-God relationship is given by Landes 
(1937b:98) who points out that the supernatural benefactor often uses kin- 
ship terms in addressing the suppliant. So complete is the Ojibwa’s dependence 
on the supernatural that he attributes all of his successes, failures, and special 
skills and capabilities to supernatural intervention. Hallowell observes that: 
“Human beings are conceived of as being in constant need of help, from birth 
to death. So essential is such help that no performance of any kind is inter- 
preted as due to an individual’s own abilities or efforts” (Hallowell 1947:554). 
The above discussion points to the basically dependent and passive attitude 
manifested by the Ojibwa toward the supernatural. In addition, it adds con- 
firmation to the previous comments on the externalization of the executive 
agent of self-esteem and power. 

Aside from this “diagnostic” aspect of religion, what are its psychological 
functions for the Ojibwa individual? Does not the dependency relationship 
between man and the supernatural in this society serve to satisfy some of the 
dependency needs of the former? The answer to this question is rather compli- 
cated and cannot be answered with an unqualified “‘yes.” The relationship 
with the supernatural is a double-edged sword. On the one hand, it is true that 
insofar as success in individualized achievement confirms the potency of the 
vision, the Ojibwa individual feels that powerful supernatural beings have 
taken him under their special protection. Here is one of the few situations in 
which dependency cravings and their satisfaction can be given overt expres- 
sion and societal legitimation. However, it has also been observed that the 
great emphasis placed by parents on the vision quest as a very private achieve- 
ment stresses to the maturing child that human beings can be of no funda- 
mental aid to him. Landes, in considering the psychological function of religion 
for the Ojibwa, states: “‘He must look for support to a supernatural benefactor 
whom he will attach to himself. People with a gift for receiving visions thus 
turn more or less completely away from simple warm relations with their kind; 
and in extreme cases when they have acquired much power, deal with other 
Indians only for the purpose of injuring or killing them” (Landes 1937c:53). 
A similar point of view is held by Arnold Green (1948) in his discussion of 
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Ojibwa society. In considering the dependency relationship with the super- 
natural, one should also keep in mind the generalized ambivalent attitudes 
towards such relationships among the Ojibwa with its negative covert com- 
ponents. It thus appears that the very relationship with the supernatural that 
serves to satisfy some dependency cravings for the normally successful indi- 
vidual also loosens his dependency ties with others in his social environment. 
Which way the scale tips remains a matter of value judgment. The point to 
be kept in mind, however, is that this religious system tends to reaffirm and 
strengthen the individualistic and self-reliant emphasis in Ojibwa society. At 
the same time, it serves to provide the individual with compensatory depend- 
ency relationships and motivates him to conform to accepted societal be- 
havioral norms. 

Studies of the psychodynamics of dependency indicate that frustrated 
and unsatisfied dependency cravings often result in repressed rage (Rado 
1956: 219, 326; Glover 1956: 24). Is there any evidence of such feelings toward 
the Ojibwa supernaturals? The literature is suggestive, rather than conclusive, 
in this regard. Cooper (1933b) quotes an early account which notes that these 
people were normally obsequious to their “bad” God (i.e., wiitiko). In misfor- 
tune, they would sing to him, imploring his mercy. In health and prosperity 
they would likewise sing to him in an attempt to stay in his good graces. How- 
ever, when they were under the influence of alcohol, they would be furious 
with him and run out of their tents and fire their guns in order to kill him. 
Landes interprets the very submissive attitude toward the supernatural as an 
attempt ‘‘to placate the latent hostility of the supernatural by humbling him- 
self to the most shameful depths”’ (Landes 1937d). She also states that “‘the 
usual Indian remains fearful and awed of supernaturals, never feeling full con- 
fidence in the protective relationship . . .” (Landes 1937c:54). It is probable 
that these attitudes toward the supernatural represent a projection of the in- 
dividual’s own hostility and reflect the ambivalence with which all objects of 
dependency are regarded. 

Other indirect evidence that supports the above speculation is found in the 
attitudes toward the shamans—who have been granted power and the favor 
of the supernaturals and to whom the Ojibwa individual confesses his sins in 
order to be cured from an illness. The shamans are the earthly representatives 
of supernatural power and also are individuals on whom one is often forced to 
be dependent. For the most part these individuals are regarded with suspicion 
because of the evil and dangerous qualities attributed to them. It is also in- 
teresting to note that during the “vision” experience, the Ojibwa often per- 
ceive the supernatural in the shape of an animal that they desire to kill 
(Landes 1938a). In this connection, it should be remembered that the wiitiko 
sufferer also sees his potential victims in the form of animals that he desires 
to kill and devour. From the data presented thus far it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the Ojibwa are basically ambivalent toward all persons or super- 
natural beings on whom they are dependent (i.e., parents, shamans, and super- 
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natural beings). They desire help and nurturance, but at the same time antici- 
pate danger and pain. They are overtly obsequious toward these objects, yet 
feel considerable anger toward them. 

The above discussion raises the problem of the meanings of phantasics of de- 
vouring. Previously it was noted that phantasies of devouring or of being de- 
voured often occur in individuals whose dependency needs are being frus- 
trated. Both of these types of ideation may represent the desire to become one 
with the object from whom one desires dependency satisfactions. There is also 
clinical evidence to indicate that cannibalistic phantasies are associated with 
hostile and sadistic impulses toward the object of dependency (Glover 1956: 85; 
Kardiner 1939: 224). Thus, oral phantasies may represent a desire to consum- 
mate and perpetuate the relationship with the object of dependency or to 
destroy this object. Actually, the degree to which the phantasies of the de- 
pendent person will take on an aggressive character is related to the extent to 
which his social relationship prevents or allows him to satisfy his dependency 
needs. The dependent and aggressive phantasies are often two sides of the 
same coin. Some of the observations of Abram Kardiner on cannibalistic 
phantasies are pertinent to this discussion: 


The ‘‘fear of being eaten up” is a constellation often found in individuals in a helpless state. The 
derivation of the cannibalistic impulse from frustrated dependency is, however, not a direct one. 
The phases are as follows: An observation confirmed by everyday experience is that “love can 
turn to hate.” Because of its frequency, this observation does not offend common sense. Of similar 
character is the observation that an inability to trust another object to satisfy certain emotional 
cravings leads to the perception of being injured by that object, whereupon active steps in the 
form of aggression against the object are taken. The form of aggression derives its character from 
the nature of the impulse in question. The frustrated impulse leads to the perception of the 
object doing the negative of the wish to depend on the object; the wish to eat the object becomes 
the fear of being eaten. It is this perception against which an aggressive attitude is taken—“I eat 
you up” (Kardiner 1939: 224). 


It becomes clearer how the loved one (and needed one) can also be the hated 
and threatening one. These seemingly contradictory attitudes toward the ob- 
ject of dependency (i.e., desire to perpetuate it and the desire to obliterate it) 
represents a psychodynamic conceptualization of an important focus of tension 
between the Ojibwa individual and his society. 

Aggressive intent associated with biting and devouring is given overt rep- 
resentation in some of the cultural practices among the Ojibwa. Hallowell 
quotes Father LeJeune, an early observer of the Ojibwa, as saying: “‘So enraged 
are they against everyone who does them an injury, that they eat the lice and 
other vermin that they find upon themselves, not because they like them, 
but only, they say, to avenge themselves and to eat those that eat them” 
(Hallowell 1955:140). Here the idea is clearly expressed that ‘I want to eat 
(i.e., obliterate, destroy) you because you intend to eat me.” It is noteworthy 
that the means used to express aggression against an annoying stimulus is to 
devour it. Another interesting oral aggressive mechanism found in Ojibwa be- 
havior involves the punishment of an adulterous wife. A husband might vent 
his hostility on an unfaithful wife by cutting or biting off her nose (Kinietz 
1947:135). 
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The elaboration of food rituals among the Ojibwa may provide a means of 
gauging the degree to which food and eating are laden with anxiety (Kardiner 
1939:220). There is ample testimony by students of Ojibwa society concern- 
ing the proliferation of food rituals. If the pregnant woman does not observe 
numerous food taboos, her child will be afflicted with various deformities 
(Higler 1936). There are countless respect observances toward animals. 
Feasts are held after the first game of the season is killed, on naming cere- 
monies, and for post-menstrual purification (Landes 1937a:137). If a hunter 
did not make a food offering to the supernatural after killing a bear, he might 
be killed by a bear on future hunts. To waste food, or to misuse it in any way, 
brings swift supernatural vengeance (Cooper 1933b:58). Bread, meat, or wild 
rice are ritually thrown into the fire or placed in some other appropriate spot 
(Bernard 1929). Food is given to the recently deceased from a dish used by 
various relatives on festive occasions. Also, the widow or widower, during the 
year of formal mourning, carries the dish of the deceased spouse and eats from 
it. In the case of the death of a widowed parent, one of the children performs 
this ritual. This was known as “eating with the dead” (Kinietz 1947:149). 
Cooper (1933b:77) reports that in the hierarchy of the Ojibwa supreme beings 
the ‘food manitu”’ was supreme. 

Anxiety about witchcraft is widespread in Ojibwa society. An individual 
suspects not only his neighbors and distant kin, but also close relatives (Landes 
1938b: 36). Often the shaman who is most suspect is a blood relative and house- 
mate. An early missionary stated that he rarely saw a dying Ojibwa who did 
not feel that he had been bewitched (Hallowell 1946). Failure in hunting is 
almost invariably considered to be the result of black magic practiced by 
neighbors or kin. Hallowell (1946) states that, according to Ojibwa beliefs, if 
one is failing in the pursuit of a livelihood, “‘it is somebody’s fault.”” Thus, fail- 
ure in hunting signifies much more than the physical danger of starvation— 
it carries with it the additional anxiety of feeling subject to the hostility and 
rejection of others. It is intimately related to an individual’s feelings of social 
acceptance, ego-esteem, and power. Witchcraft beliefs contribute to the 
further elaboration of individualism and social ‘‘atomism’”’ observed in the 
economic and political institutions. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE OJIBWA 


Myths, like some aspects of religious beliefs, can be used as a projective 
device for an understanding of covert attitudes and emotions. Fortunately, 
Ojibwa myths have been extensively recorded. The most complete collections 
(from which I have drawn heavily) were compiled by Henry Rowe School- 
craft (1956) and William Jones (1919). 

The following is an outline of a very interesting series of myths, repeated 
with minor variations in both the Schoolcraft and Jones collections: 


A father returns to his tent each evening to find that his sons have been crying. They appear neg- 
lected and hungry. When asked why they are in this sad state, the children tell him that they are 
being neglected by their mother. The hunter discovers that his wife leaves the children alone as 
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soon as he leaves the home and has sexual relations with her (snake) lover. The father kills his 
wife (by chopping her up or by decapitation) and then goes away. Before departing, he tells his 
children that their mother will follow them in order to kill them and gives them food and advice 
on how to elude her. He is subsequently killed by the vengeful spirit of the mother. Then begins 
a melodramatic chase, with the two small children fleeing the pursuing “‘dead”’ mother who wants 
to kill them. In some versions, she cries to them that she only wants to give them suck, but they 
“know” that this is not her real intention. In one particularly gruesome version of the tale the 
younger child weeps when his mother is killed and goes to her decapitated corpse in an attempt 
to suck milk from her dead breasts. As he does this, her eyes roll and finally the head begins to 
chase both sons. The boys refer to the head of their mother as a wiitiko cannibal monster who 
wants to devour them. Finally, the pursuing mother is destroyed and the children remain un- 


harmed. 


Insight into the child’s resentment and phantasies about being “‘pushed”’ to 
maturity is found in one of the above tales in which the mother attempts to 
get the small boys away from the tent so that she can carry on her clandestine 
love affair. She urges them to go into the forest to hunt because “‘it is not manly 
to stay around the lodge,’”’ and warns them that they will not grow up to be 
great hunters if they tattle to their father. 

Of particular interest is the phenomenon of cannibalism in the myths and 
the context in which it occurs. In the myths outlined above, there is a strik- 
ing confirmation of Kardiner’s ideas on the close relationship between unsatis- 
fied dependency cravings and phantasies of being persecuted, killed, and de- 
voured by the object of dependency. In these stories a number of elements are 
sequentially related. Small and dependent boys are starved and uncared for by 
mother (i.e., dependency needs are frustrated). Children (and father) “find 
out” that mother is out having an enjoyable sexual affair (i.e., rage and anger 
develops). Mother is killed by father and turns into a cannibalistic monster 
that wishes to devour the children (i.e., the loved object turns into its oppo- 
site). The psychodynamic cycle is completed. 

There are myths indicating a close link between food and phantasies of ag- 
gression and death. One such example is as follows: 

An orphan boy is living with his uncle and aunt. As a result of being overworked and underfed, 
he never grows up properly. Finally, the uncle and aunt are ashamed of their treatment of the 
boy and proceed to fatten him up by overfeeding him. The boy eats so much that he feels choked 
and gradually becomes convinced that the real object of his uncle and aunt is to fatten him up and 


eventually eat him. In panic, he runs into the woods where he fears being eaten by wild animals. 
Finally, the child is turned into lightning by the supernatural. 


Another sadistic type of food story concerns hungry children who are fed by 
their father with meat sliced from their mother’s back. 

An examination of the manifest content of the myths indicates that, in the 
majority of instances, actual or desired cannibalism exists between male child 
(or man) and mother (or old woman, grandmother, old witch). Some of the 
immediate antecedents of cannibalism are fear of starvation, being neglected 
by mother, desire to acquire the power of an old woman by getting inside her, 
and a desire to punish or obtain revenge. Time and time again, we see the close 
juxtaposition of dependency and aggressive feelings associated with canni- 
balism. 

Resentment arising from being forced to fast is a very common theme in 
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Ojibwa mythology. Father, mother, and grandmother (or “old woman’’) are 
about equally implicated in the numerous stories concerning a small boy who 
is forced to fast for his vision or to perform an impossibly difficult task. After 
intense suffering, the child revenges himself on his kinsmen by homicide and 
cannibalism, by turning into a bird and flying away (despite the tears and en- 
treaties of his parents), or by dying (and leaving his parents brokenhearted 
and remorseful). In a group of closely related tales, a small male child is stolen 
by an animal or by Toad Woman while he is left alone (i.e., neglected) by his 
mother. Usually the mother feels bad and finally manages, by various ruses, 
to get her son back. 

Although overt expression of dependency needs is stringently discouraged 
in this society, it is interesting to find that such expressions are by no means 
uncommon in the myths. This is demonstrated very nicely by a particular 
myth that is repeated in different versions. 

A small boy is out hunting in the forest over a period of time. “He often returned home, his little 
fingers benumbed with cold and crying with vexation ...’’ One day he is given the following 
advice by a squirrel: “‘As soon as you get home, you must commence crying, you must throw 
away your bows and arrows in discontent. If your mother asks you what is the matter, you must 
not answer her but continue crying and sobbing. If she offers you anything to eat, you must push 
it away with apparent discontent and continue crying” (Schoolcraft 1956: 22-30). The boy follows 


this advice, and finally tells his father that he wants warmer climate. Father goes on a dangerous 
mission to the sky and is partially successful in obtaining warmth for his son. 


It is his mother to whom he cries out (with suppressed rage) like a baby for 
succor, but it is his father who finally assists him. 

Barnouw (1950:49), in a discussion of Ojibwa folklore, expresses the opin- 
ion that this body of literature is characterized by the typical Oedipus stories. 
My study of these myths leads me to quite different conclusions. Although 
both parents are perceived by the (male) child with considerable ambivalence, 
the relationship with the mother appears to be loaded with more intense affect. 
She is regarded as both the main nurturent and the outstanding persecutory 
figure. It is toward her that the child directs his eating and his sexual phan- 
tasies. At the same time, it is she (or older women) who wants to kill and eat 
the child. This is reflected in the stories about the culture hero, Nanabushu, 
who cares for his grandmother and also grossly humiliates her on numerous 
occasions. 


A FURTHER CHARACTERIZATION OF THE OJIBWA ADULT PERSONALITY 


As far back as Schoolcraft in the first half of the 19th century, observers of 
the Ojibwa were struck with their obsequiousness toward Whites. Frequently, 
the Ojibwa individual would describe his relations with the White man in 
terms of a father-child relationship. Barnouw (1950:12) notes that, unlike 
some of their neighbors, the Ojibwa readily accepted the domination of the 
White man. Hallowell (1950), in discussing the acculturation problem of the 
modern Ojibwa, found that many of the men are characterized by apathy, 
passivity, and dependency.’ 

There is considerable agreement in the writings of Hallowell and others on 
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some of the other outstanding characteristics of the Ojibwa. The aspects of 
their personality that have been commented on most frequently are the 
prevalence of a high level of interpersonal hostility, an oblique (or indirect) 
way of expressing this hostility, hypersensitivity to insults, exaggerated pride, 
and the frequency of ‘‘paranoid’” reactions. Hallowell brings considerable evi- 
dence to bear on the existence of a high level of interpersonal hostility. He also 
comments on the characteristic means of expressing these feelings: “It can be 
understood that such care is taken to avoid offending others in such small 
matters of daily life, that the Saulteaux are even more careful to avoid any 
open expression of anger in face to face relationships. An overt expression of 
anger or aggression of any sort in this society is tantamount to a challenge toa 
duel by sorcery, since there is no institutionalized form for settling such mat- 
ters in any other way .... If retaliation is sought it is always by some covert 
means” (Hallowell 1956). Given the high level of hostility, plus a predisposi- 
tion to handle it in this manner, it is not unexpected that oblique mech- 
anisms such as malevolent sorcery and gossip are rife. 

The second facet of the Ojibwa personality syndrome consists of feelings of 
vulnerability and a concommitant oversensitivity to injury or shame, and ex- 
aggerated pride. Among men boasting often assumes “‘megalomanic”’ propor- 
tions, and they are quick to feel humiliated or insulted, even at the slightest 
question raised about their abilities or prowess. Sports events frequently end 
in hostile rivalry between the contestants. It is not surprising that the success- 
ful person in this society is frequently the target of hostility. In this context 
the success of one individual results in a reduction in the self-esteem and se- 
curity of another. This attitude results in one of the structured conflicts 
which confronts the Ojibwa individual. While he is constantly impelled to 
prove his power by outstanding success, the attainment of this goal endangers 
his ability to depend on others for aid and affection. “Attainment of this 
power forces the respect of others, but they fear him, leave him alone, and 
other hunters, jealous of his power, direct their power against him” (Green 
1948). 

Closely related to the previous discussion of vulnerability is another 
Ojibwa characteristic that might be descriptively labeled as “paranoid.” This 
characteristic was commented on by observers as far back as Schoolcraft. 
Landes (1938b:197) notes that systematized and persevering ideas of persecu- 
tion are found among many men. There have been instances reported where 
whole villages were affected with “paranoid hysteria” (Landes 1938b: 201). 
Accompanying these ideas of persecution among ordinary people were “tend- 
encies toward megalomania” (Landes 1938b:210). The extreme development 
of these traits was particularly prevalent among the shamans. 

It is pertinent here to comment briefly on the psychodynamics underlying 
this personality syndrome. I have already mentioned the relationship of 
frustrated dependency needs and the arousal of hostility or rage. However, the 
dependent person must guard against the direct expression of his rage (espe- 
cially toward those on whom he is dependent) since this would further en- 
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danger his needs for affection and nurturance. Thus, in a sense, his rage is ‘‘im- 
potent.”’ Social institutions and cultural beliefs augment and perpetuate the 
frustration of dependency cravings that were developed in the earlier phases 
of socialization. The family is isolated structurally in the kinship system and 
geographically for a good part of the year. Economic activities are almost com- 
pletely individualistic and involve few realistic expectations of help from 
others. Political institutions are loosely defined and involve but a minimum 
of group consensus and cooperation between individuals. Religious beliefs 
confirm the attitude that one cannot depend on others and must be self-reliant. 
The prevalence of malevolent sorcery also contributes to mutual suspicion. 

The widespread belief in malevolent sorcery provides an additional motiva- 
tion for the repression (and suppression) of hostility. It has been observed in 
clinical practice that the repression of hostility (or of any other strong im- 
pulse) often leads to the creation of anxiety and feelings of defenselessness. 
Figuratively speaking, the ego has lost its command of an important mech- 
anism with which to manipulate, or resist attack from, the social environment. 
The perception of the environment as threatening and hostile varies directly 
with the feeling of defenselessness and vulnerability. In the case of the Ojibwa, 
this perception is buttressed by the objective dangers stemming from the 
physical environment (e.g., starvation) and the institutionalized behavior of 
the group (e.g., sorcery, competitive individualism, etc.). Under such condi- 
tions, the development of “over-sensitivity” and “paranoid” ideation becomes 
understandable. 

One way of gaining reassurance against anxiety and feelings of vulnerabil- 
ity is to strive for power and prestige. Such a psychodynamic picture is closely 
associated with ‘‘megalomanic” boasting. Karen Horney (1937:163) points 
out that this technique of alleviating anxiety and feelings of inferiority forti- 
fies one’s position, while at the same time it loosens ties of affectionate contact 
with others. Thus, the means adopted by the Ojibwa individual to relieve anxi- 
ety has the effect, paradoxically enough, of further frustrating his needs for af- 
fection and dependency satisfaction. 

The picture presented of the Ojibwa personality is more descriptive of the 
male than it is the female. Since women’s activities do not carry with them the 
same prestige and status as those of the male, they are not subjected to the 
same pressures to strive for success or supernatural power (Landes 1937b). Asa 
result, women do not feel as vulnerable in their self-respect (Hallowell 1949), 
nor are they as readily shamed, insulted, or threatened by others. They also 
exhibit more cooperative tendencies and effective social ties than do the men. 
During both the early childhood phases and in adult life, females are able to 
satisfy normal dependency needs to a far greater extent than males. 


THE WITIKO PSYCHOSIS 


With this picture of the normal Ojibwa individual functioning in his institu- 
tional setting, we are now better prepared to understand the “‘bizarre’’ symp- 
toms of the wiitiko psychosis. The early and severe emphasis on self-reliance 
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and individualism leads to unsatisfied dependency cravings and repressed 
hostility. Personality structure and social institutions both curtail and nega- 
tively sanction any direct attempts to satisfy either of these needs. As a re- 
sult, the adult Ojibwa treads the precarious and narrow path between his 
quest for affection (support, nurturance, etc.) and his desire to give vent to an 
overpowering rage. He consequently fears failure to live up to the rather 
narrow and rigidly defined masculine role, but also fears the social rejection 
and envy that come with outstanding achievement and success. 

In her discussion of the wiitiko psychosis, Landes notes that women are 
relatively free from this illness. It is interesting that those women who were 
subject to its symptoms usually experienced a “masculine” training and ethos 
during their childhood and adolescence (Landes 1938a). This confirms the 
impression that the severe conditioning and social role requirements of the 
male in this society are related to the wiitiko disorder. It has been noted that 
men who have experienced prolonged failure in hunting are particularly vul- 
nerable. Reports of the illness mention, as common symptoms, a period of 
deep depression, sometimes preceded by a violent and abusive mood (Landes 
1938b: 215). Finally, there develop well defined paranoid fixations and canni- 
balistic behavior. 

The close association of pathological symptoms with failure in hunting 
brings to mind the previous discussion of hunger and failure among Ojibwa 
males. This failure provokes intense anxiety, not only because it threatens 
starvation, but also because it is loaded with the dangers of a drastic loss of 
self-esteem. Failure in hunting not only means that “I have no food,” but also 
that “I have lost my power,” ‘I am empty and worthless.” To the objective 
fear of starvation is added the powerful anxiety of ego obliteration. It has been 
mentioned that a failure of supernatural power indicates that “‘someone is 
practicing evil magic against me.” This belief illustrates that supernatural re- 
jection is the psychological equivalent of being rejected by significant others 
in the social environment. It is a dramatic and ultimate frustration of de- 
pendency needs. It is the Achilles heel of the Ojibwa. Most discussions of the 
relationship of the wiitiko psychosis and the “‘fear of starvation’ have empha- 
sized the manifest fear, but have failed to note the importance of the anxiety 
stemming from the latent (or symbolic) meaning of the situation to the Ojibwa 
individual. 

The depressive state is occasionally preceded by feelings of being perse- 
cuted, and even overt abusiveness or violence. The production of rage is a usual 
concomittant of a severe frustration of dependency needs in the dependent 
individual. I have already elaborated on the mechanism which accounts fer 
this rage and the paranoid feelings.® What is unusual here is that the individual 
now begins to express his rage and aggression in a direct and overt manner. 
Pathology is indicated by a failure of the normal defense mechanisms (but- 
tressed by social institutions) to divert the expression of hostility into institu- 
tionalized channels. 

In many cases, overt signs of violence or rage are not present and the initial 
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symptoms consist of a prolonged depression accompanied by nausea and loss 
of appetite and occasional periods of semi-stupor. Psychoanalytical studies of 
depression indicate its close association with an actual or threatened with- 
drawal of love, nurturance, and support. Subjectively, it is usually felt as an in- 
tense loss of self-esteem, worthlessness, and feelings of vulnerability (Rado 
1928). 

The rage generated by frustrated dependency needs is turned inward and 
is experienced as melancholic depression. The depressive symptoms also repre- 
sent a mechanism for regaining love and support. Common techniques used 
by the dependent person for regaining love are self-punishment, expiation, and 
self-abasement. Symbolically, he humbles himself before the object of his de- 
pendency and begs for forgiveness and nurturance. This masochistic technique 
for obtaining help and nurturance has already been encountered in the discus- 
sion of Ojibwa religion and mythology. Probably the intensity of the depres- 
sion at this stage of the illness results from the conflict between the coercive 
rage directed toward the object of dependency and the submissive fear gen- 
erated in the superego of the dependent person (Rado 1951). It should be 
noted that, in this depressive stage, the normal defenses against the overt ex- 
pression of aggression are still intact. The illness is often arrested at this point 
and the individual recovers without any further pathological development.’ 

Finally, we come to the full blown psychotic symptoms involving fixed 
paranoid delusicns and cannibalistic behavior. The victim feels that he has 
been possessed by the spirit of a cannibalistic wiitiko monster (as a result of 
malevolent witchcraft) and that he must serve the appetite of the wiitiko as 
his own (Landes 1938a). The Ojibwa picture this monster as an immense being, 
full of rage, fury, and anger, and possessed of superhuman strength. Landes 
(1937b) suggests that the omnipotent and fierce qualities of this being may be 
a projection, by the Ojibwa, of their fear of starvation onto a predatory wiitiko 
“and so arises the picture of his rage and passion.”’ Doubtless the passion of the 
monster is exaggerated by the intensity of the objective fear of starvation. 
However, I feel that this explanation is inadequate for two reasons. First, ac- 
tual or even threatened starvation is not invariably part of the situation of 
the wiitiko sufferer. Second, other peoples who also face periodic starvation 
(i.e., the Eskimo) do not experience possession by such a fierce cannibalistic 
ogre. In line with the previous analysis, I suggest that the protolype of the 
wiitiko monster is the mother figure, who is a major agent of dependency 
frustration in early life. The basis for the predisposition that later results in 
the phantasy of a persecuting monster is established in the early socialization 
process, particularly in the mother-son relationship. It is cultivated and given 
definite form by the cultural belief in such a monster. In the adult Ojibwa, it 
is more fruitful, heuristically, to think of the wiitiko monster as a phantasy 
figure symbolizing the wider circle of significant others who continue to frus- 
trate the dependency cravings of the adult and constitute threats to his vul- 
nerable self-esteem. The previously cited quotation of Abram Kardiner, deal- 
ing with the transformation of the nurturing object into the persecuting object, 
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is pertinent to the understanding of this symptom. As a defense against the 
fear of being “eaten” (i.e., becoming completely powerless or having his ego 
obliterated), which is represented subjectively by feelings of being possessed 
and forced to serve the wiitiko, the individual desires to eat (i.e., obliterate) 
his persecutor. When faced with a severe failure (e.g., failure in hunting), the 
individual feels abandoned and worthless. For the wiitiko victim, the usual 
masochistic devices to insure dependency satisfaction, and the normative cul- 
tural channels for an oblique expression of hostility, no longer suffice to relieve 
anxiety and depression. Under these conditions, the dam (constituted by ego 
defenses) is shattered and the repressed cravings for the expression of de- 
pendency and aggressive needs burst forth. The depressive conflict between 
the rebellious rage and the submissive fear is resolved. If this interpretation is 
correct, then the psychotic symptoms serve, at the same time, to allay de- 
pendency cravings (by becoming one with the object of dependency) and to 
aggress against this frustrating object (by killing and eating it). The psychotic 
aspect of this behavior consists not of the dependent and aggressive feelings in 
themselves, but in the failure of the normal personality and institutional de- 
fenses and the resultant overt expression of hitherto repressed or socially chan- 
nelized impulses. 

Unfortunately we do not have any reliable data on the prevalence or the 
distribution of the wiitiko illness. Landes (1937c) states, impressionistically, 
that ‘“‘insanity is recognized and comparatively common among the Ojibwa.” 
None of the other writers on the subject even venture such a vague guess about 
its prevalence. Aside from many other difficulties, the problem arises as to the 
range of pathological behavior that should be included under this condition. 
Landes (1937c) classifies as wiitiko all insanities in this society. Others, such 
as Hallowell and Cooper, also maintain that the illness need not necessarily 
include cannibalistic behavior. In all probability this condition is a cultural 
variation of what we regard as schizophrenia. 

This paper has been weighted heavily with material dealing with the po- 
tential pathogenic aspects of Ojibwa personality and culture. A complete por- 
trayal of modal personality structure in its socio-cultural setting is beyond its 
scope. Perhaps a brief discussion of some of the motivationa! factors that help 
maintain institutional norms in this society would be in order at this point. 
I have already mentioned some aspects of the religious system that contribute 
to this function. The vision quest is crucially important, motivationally, in 
the behavior of the Ojibwa individual. It is this experience which not only 
provides him with a guide to the paths that he should follow, but also with the 
confidence that he has the power and ability to do so. It thus prepares the 
individual, cognitively and conatively, to behave in accordance with Ojibwa 
values and norms. 

Another means of insuring socially sanctioned behavior stems from beliefs 
concerning the etiology of illness. Most forms of serious illness are thought to 
result from two sources: from violations of the various taboos and accepted 
norms of behavior, and from malevolent witchcraft practiced by a person 
whom one has insulted or hurt in some manner. Concern with disease is very 
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prominent among these people. Hallowell, in his discussion of the social func- 
tion of anxiety, sums up the function of beliefs: 


The anxiety associated with disease situations among the Saulteaux, on the other hand, has a 
social function insofar as it motivates individuals to avoid the danger (disease) by conforming to 
the dictates of the social code. This is accomplished by forcing the individual to reflect upon dis- 
approved acts under the stress of the anxiety aroused by disease situations or to anticipate possible 
discomfort through a knowledge of the experience of others. In either case, the disease sanction 
encourages the individual to be responsible for his own conduct (Hallowell 1941). 


Other sources of security and self-esteem for the male, in this society, stem 
from relationships in the nuclear family, success as a hunter, the acquisition 
of material possessions, and visions that yield power and supernatural protec- 
tion. In the past, prowess in warfare undoubtedly also was a source of self- 
esteem. 

I have tried to show how an early personality predisposition is elaborated 
and even exaggerated by the cultural institutions and values among the 
Ojibwa. The dependency frustration is not something that automatically 
perpetuates itself as a result of an early fixation. Rather, it is something that 
is nurtured and developed by the day-to-day competitive emphasis and self- 
reliant isolation imposed by adult institutional life. Likewise, the danger of 
direct and overt expressions of hostility cannot be fully explained (psycho- 
dynamically) without an understanding of the role of malevolent sorcery and 
the precarious economic existence of the Ojibwa. The role of early personality 
development lies in its tendency to set limits to the possible alternative modes 
of reacting to the stresses and strains of adult life. Why a particular mode is 
adopted, however, can rarely be understood without recourse to the current 
life situation. To elucidate the early development of a personality trait does 
not suffice to explain the reasons for its perpetuation or its current function 
in the social and psychological equilibrium of the individual. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that many of the interpretations made 
in this paper rest on hypotheses and clinical findings in the area of psycho- 
analysis. Abram Kardiner has been a fruitful source in stimulating some of 
these ideas. Although I have tried to make use of empirical data to derive and 
to support my interpretations, the testing of the underlying psychodynamic 
hypotheses will have to await more methodologically rigorous research in the 
comparative study of different societies. 


NOTES 


! Such threats must be particularly traumatic to the child brought up in the relatively iso- 
lated nuclear family. An important factor that usually serves to pare down the magnified parental 
image is absent in this society. In many societies peer group interaction helps to fulfill this im- 
portant socialization function. Because the Ojibwa family lives alone in its hunting territory for 
most of the year, children’s peer groups are relatively weak. 

? There is some similarity between the Ojibwa need to prove the gift of supernatural power 
by tangible success relative to other individuals and that of the Calvinistic doctrine of “the elect.’’ 
In the latter, although supernatural blessings are pre-ordained, a man must “prove’’ (to himself 
as well as to others) that he is of the elect by achieving success. In both cases this idea provides 
a mechanism par excellence to stimulate a powerful competitive individualism. 

* This remarkable shift from overt self-reliance to one of dependency can possibly be ex- 
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plained on the basis of the reactions of the basic personality structure of the Ojibwa to the new 
requirements of the socio-economic system. In the past, a well defined system of both negative 
and positive sanctions existed that served to discourage the “acting-out” of dependency cravings. 
The disappearance of valued male activities (e.g., warfare and hunting) plus the new security 
provided by government social security legislation, makes it no longer necessary to repress de- 
pendency needs. In fact, government paternalism may even make a certain amount of overt 
dependency an asset. 

4T use “paranoid” as a descriptive personality trait. There is no implication here of psycho- 
pathology. 

5 Kardiner presents clinical evidence from our own society to indicate that the paranoid in- 
dividual is also characterized by frustrated dependency needs and an intense rage which he projects 
onto his environment (1939:429). 

6 It is probable that the vision seeking experience itself represents one of the institutionalized 
means used by the Ojibwa for escaping from depression and doubts of self-worth. Given the 
values and social consensus in this society concerning the efficacy of the vision, this technique for 
resolving depression cannot be regarded as a neurotic mechanism. It is an effective technique 
provided by the culture for dealing with anxiety and thus facilitates normal social role performance. 

7 One can only speculate about the meaning of the “gastric” symptoms (i.e., refusal to eat 
various foods and nausea) that often accompany this depressive stage. It may be that the refusal 
to take (or to keep down) food represents a mechanism used by the outraged dependent individual 
to avenge himself on the frustrating agent. It is similar to some types of suicidal motivation in our 
society. It is noteworthy that there is a belief among the Ojibwa that an inability to digest food 
is a sign of approaching death. It is also possible that cannibalistic phantasies begin at this time 
foreboding the full blown psychotic urges. This might give rise to feelings of guilt and disgust 
associated with food intake in this prepsychotic phase. 
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Correlational Analysis and Causal Inferences 


H. M. BLALOCK, Jr. 
University of Michigan 


NE of the most difficult methodological and theoretical problems con- 

fronting social scientists is that of making causal inferences on the basis 
of incomplete empirical information. An important problem for the anthro- 
pologist concerns the issue of whether or not certain evolutionary sequences 
in the development of culture can be established. Unfortunately, we often 
lack data on the exact time sequence involved. A society may have been 
studied at a single point in time, or over a relatively short interval, and the only 
reliable data available may consist of a list of characteristics which are either 
present or absent at that given time. The questions of which traits appeared 
first, and which were linked directly and which indirectly through the opera- 
tion of intervening variables, may be lost in history. The present paper is con- 
cerned with whether or not it is possible to make causal inferences, given only 
a knowledge of the intercorrelations among items at a relatively fixed point 
in time. A general mathematical solution to this problem has been given by 
Simon (1954) in a paper which apparently has escaped notice by the majority 
of social scientists. In illustrating the use of Simon’s method, we shall make 
use of some data on North American Indian tribes presented by Driver and 
Massey (1957:427-434). The concluding section of the paper deals with cer- 
tain limitations in the use of this important new method. 


SIMON’S METHOD FOR MAKING CAUSAL INFERENCES! 


In outlining the main essentials of Simon’s argument, without going into 
the mathematical details, let us confine our attention to the three variable 
case for the present. There are six possible causal connections between the 
variables X, Y, and Z YX, Z-—-X, and In any 
given problem, of course, some of the possible causal arrows can be eliminated. 
For simplicity, let us do away with two-way causation and also confine our 
attention to situations in which there are exactly two causal arrows, the cases 
of zero or one causal arrow being trivial. With no loss in generality, we shall 
also take Z as the dependent variable so that we can omit those situations in 
which arrows run from Z to either X or Y. We are now left with only certain 
possible relationships which have been diagrammed in Fig. 1. 

Can we now infer which of these various models is correct by simply look- 
ing at the relative magnitudes of the correlation coefficients? The answer is 
in the affirmative if we are willing to make two kinds of assumptions. Simon 
shows mathematically what these assumptions must be. First, we must be 
able to eliminate certain of these models by postulating that at least some of 
the possible causal relationships do not hold. This we have already done to 
some extent in that all double arrows (involving two-way causation) were ruled 
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(e) 


Fic. 1. Some causal relationships among X, Y, and Z. 


out, and also Z was assumed not to cause either X or Y. Still further assump- 
tions of this sort will have to be made, but we can postpone their considera- 
tion until later. 

The second type of general assumption we shall have to make concerns 
other variables that might be operating. We shall assume, following Simon, 
that all other variables influencing X are uncorrelated with all variables af- 
fecting Y and Z, and so forth. In other words, we can admit the existence of 
additional uncontrolled variables but we have to assume that they have an 
essentially random effect on X, Y, and Z. Notice that this involves weaker as- 
sumptions than are usually implied in the model of the ideal causal analysis 
in which it is assumed that all relevant variables have been controlled. We 
recognize the disturbing influence of other variables in that we do not expect 
correlations to be perfect. But we must assume that they operate in such a 
manner as not to influence the pattern of relationships among X, Y, and Z. 
This condition can be approximated empirically if there are a large number of 
other variables operating, no one of which has a very great effect on more 
than one of the variables under consideration. If such a disturbing factor does 
exist, it should be brought into the model as a fourth variable. Similarly, we 
could add a fifth variable to the system, but at some point we must be willing 
to stop. At this point, if we are to make any causal inferences at all, we must 
take the system to be “‘closed”’ in the sense that outside variables are assumed 
to have essentially random effects. This assumption about other variables, 
which is usually implicitly made in causal interpretations, is necessarily made 
explicit in carrying out the mathematics involved in Simon’s method. 

If we look at Fig. 1(a) we see that the relationships between X and Y and 
between X and Z are direct, whereas that between Y and Z is only indirect. 
The same is also true in Fig. 1(b). In both these cases, common sense would 
suggest that if all other variables were operating in an essentially random 
manner, we would expect the correlation between Y and Z to be smaller in 
magnitude (disregarding signs) than those between X and Y and between X 
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and Z. Similarly, in Figs. 1(c) and 1(d) we would expect the correlation be- 
tween X and Z to be the smallest of the three in magnitude. As the mathe- 
matics works out, we can be even more definite than this. It is possible to show 
that for both (a) and (b), where the relationship between Y and Z is indirect, 


we should have 
zz 


Because of sampling error these relationships will not hold exactly, but we at 
least have some predicted relationships which should be reasonably accurate 
for large samples. Since the numerical values of correlation coefficients cannot 
be greater than unity, it is clear that r,. must be numerically smaller than 
either rzy OF fzz unless one of these latter coefficients happens to be unity. 
Similarly, it can be shown that for cases (c) and (d) we should have 


= yz 


Fig. 1(e) can be distinguished from all the other cases in that rz, should be 
approximately zero. 

It is important to note that several models yield exactly the same empirical 
relationships among correlation coefficients. In other words, although we may 
choose between (a) and (c), or (b) and (d), by examining the relative magni- 
tudes of the coefficients, we cannot possibly choose between (a) and (b) unless 
we are willing to make some assumptions which go beyond the data at hand. We 
must make the first type of assumption mentioned above: that certain of the 
possible causal relationships do not hold. For example, if we can assume that it 
is theoretically impossible for Y to precede or cause X, we may then select (b) 
in favor of (a). On the basis of our empirical results and such an assumption, 
we can then select among the possible three variable modes. 

Simon confines his discussion to the three variable case although his method 
can readily be generalized to four or more variables. Of course it is situations 
involving more than three variables that primarily interest the social scientist. 
The addition of even a fourth variable complicates the picture considerably 
since the mathematics becomes much more cumbersome and since there are 
many more combinations of causal arrows to consider. It is precisely here that 
Simon’s method becomes most useful since it enables one to grind out mathe- 
matically those relationships among correlation coefficients which should hold 
if a particular model is correct. The models we shall consider below are un- 
usually simple ones. In more complicated cases, however, common sense could 
not possibly supply us with the correct equations. Before turning to these 
particular four variable models, let us first consider the empirical protiem 
raised in Driver and Massey’s excellent study of American Indians. 


APPLICATION TO THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN DATA 


In brief, Driver and Massey attempted to assess the relative merits of evo- 
lutionary theories of culture, as contrasted with diffusionist theories, by an- 
alyzing various intercorrelations among culture traits for 280 North American 
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Indian tribes. Although these authors were also concerned with a fifth variable, 
kinship terminologies, we may simplify the picture somewhat by confining our 
attention to four variables: division of labor, postnuptial residence, land ten- 
ure, and descent.’ According to the particular evolutionist theory tested by 
Driver and Massey, it was argued that a matridominant division of labor (W) 
should be followed by matrilocal residence (X), then by matricentered land 
tenure (Y), and finally by a matrilineal system of descent (Z). Thus the causal 
chain involved can be diagrammed as 


The authors reasoned that since at each stage in the process a certain time 
lag would be involved, making perfect correlations unlikely, we would ordinar- 
ily expect the largest correlations to occur between adjacent variables in what- 
ever causal chain were operating. Thus in the above model we would expect 
the correlation between W and Y to be smaller than those between W and X, 
on the one hand, and X and Y on the other. The smallest correlations should 
therefore occur between variables furthest removed from each other in the 
causal chain (i.e., W and Z). The authors then proceeded to take the arith- 
metic mean of all correlations between adjacent pairs (WX, XY, and YZ), 
comparing this mean with the means for pairs removed from one another by a 
single step (WY and XZ) and with those removed by two steps (in this case 
only WZ). Under the assumed model, these correlation means should decrease 
in magnitude as the number of steps between variables is increased. Generally 


speaking, the data turned out to support this particular causal model. 

Making use of Simon’s technique, let us examine this simple causal chain, 
which we shall refer to as Model I. For this particular model it can easily be 
shown that not only should 


and Twy = zy 
but we should also have 
yz 


This is a straightforward extension of the three variable chain. In general, we 
can add new links to the chain in a similar manner, with the correlation be- 
tween the two variables at either end being equal to the product of the correla- 
tions between successive adjacent variables. This is, of course, consistent with 
Driver and Massey’s argument that the magnitude of the correlations should 
be smallest between variables furthest removed from one another in the causal 
sequence. But we can now predict exactly how large each correlation should be 
in relation to the others. Notice, also, that we need not assume that the pattern 
among correlations is primarily due to a time lag factor. We have a more gen- 
eral formulation in which we admit the operation of variables outside our sys- 
tem of four variables. Some of these other variables not taken into considera- 
tion may indeed help to create a time lag. For example, other cultural patterns 
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such as the level of technology, certain sacred beliefs and practices, or the 
vested interests of various powerful individuals may influence the rate of 
change, thus partially accounting for the imperfect correlations. We do not 
have to assume that the correlations would be perfect were it not for a time 
lag, however. 

We can now consider an alternative causal model, appropriate to the same 
data, suggested by D. F. Aberle prior to his knowledge of the predictions de- 
derived by Simon’s method. In this model (see Fig. 2) we not only have a 
simple causal chain, but there is also a direct link between the division of 


Fic. 2. Relationships between W, X, Y, and Z predicted by Model II. 


labor (W) and land tenure (Y). Applying Simon’s technique to this second 
model, we now can make the following predictions 


and 
Val ys 


Notice that the first of these equations is also predicted by Model I. The second 
can also be derived from Model I if and only if twy=ruvztzy. Since Model IT does 
not require this latter equation to hold—and in fact predicts that 7,, will be 
greater than this product if all correlations are positive—we may readily dis- 
tinguish empirically between the two models. 

Making use of the intercorrelations for matridominant traits supplied by 
Driver and Massey, let us see which of the above two models best fits the 
data. The values of ¢, which is a special case of r for dichotomized variables, 
are given in Table 1. The predictions and degrees of fit for the two models are 
summarized in Table 2. We see immediately that the second causal model 
provides us with the better set of predictions for these particular data. Both 
the correlations between division of labor and land tenure (rw), and between 
division of labor and descent (72), are numerically larger than would be pre- 
dicted by a simple causal chain. In Model II, by adding an arrow directly link- 
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TABLE 1. INTERCORRELATIONS FOR MATRICENTERED TRAITS OF 
NortTH AMERICAN INDIANS* 


W X Y Z 


Matridominant Division of Labor (W) — .49 mt .39 
Matrilocal Residence (X) .49 — .61 51 
Matricentered Land Tenure (Y) — .80 


Matrilineal Descent (Z) .39 on .80 — 


* Source: Driver and Massey 1957: 432. 


ing the division of labor with land tenure, we essentially shorten the linkage 
between division of labor and descent, thereby raising the magnitude of ry:. 
Perhaps inspection of the table of intercorrelations might have suggested such 
a simple extension in this particular example. In more complex problems, how- 
ever, intuitive methods would be much less likely to enable one to select 
among alternative theoretical models. 

Driver and Massey also present similar data for both patricentered and 
bicentered traits. In the case of patricentered traits, the intercorrelations are 
generally so weak that an adequate testing of the alternative models becomes 
difficult. Both models fit the data about equally well, although in neither case 
is the fit as close as that provided by the second model for the matricentered 
data. For these patricentered data, the correlation between division of labor 
and descent is actually slightly negative, an indication that the causal chain— 
if one exists at all—is exceedingly weak. For the data on bicentered traits, all 
correlations with division of labor are essentially zero, and the only reasonable 
causal model appropriate to the correlations involves causal arrows drawn 
from residence to land tenure and residence to descent, i.e., Y’}-X—>Z. Pro- 
fessor Aberle has suggested to the writer that one possible reason for these 
peculiar findings for the bicentered traits is that there are probably at least 


TABLE 2. PREDICTIONS AND DEGREES OF Fit oF MopeEts I ANp II For 
MATRICENTERED TRAITS OF NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 
Predictions Degrees of Fit 
Mopet I 
Actual Expected 

.51 vs. .49=(.61)(.80) 

Twy = ry .53 vs. .30=(.49)(.61) 

Tw2 = ry" yz .39 vs. .24= ( .49) ( .61)( 80) 
Mopet II 

.51 vs. .49=(.61)(.80) 

=VwyTyz .39 vs. .42=(. 53)(. 80) 
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three very diverse types of tribes lumped together into a single category. 
These differing sets of intercorrelations raise some interesting theoretical 
questions, including the possibility that additional variables should be 
brought into the causal model. Since the primary purpose of the present paper 
is to illustrate the use of a new methodological technique, however, these the- 
oretical problems need not concern us here. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Several concluding words of caution are necessary. In interpreting the re- 
sults of a causal analysis using Simon’s technique, it is extremely important 
to note that we can never actually prove the correctness of any given model. 
We have therefore not established that the second model suggested by Aberle 
is the correct one, even in the case of the matricentered traits for these par- 
ticular North American Indian tribes. As indicated above, there will usually be 
several models which predict exactly the same empirical results. For example, 
the two models involving the opposite causal chains W—X—Y-—Z and ZY 
—X—W predict identical intercorrelations among variables. We must rely on 
other grounds—theoretical reasoning, knowledge of time sequences, or even 
common sense—to choose between these two particular models. It is also possi- 
ble that, had a fifth or sixth variable been introduced, a model providing an 
even better fit might have been found. Furthermore, this more complicated 
model might look quite different from any we have discussed. Thus we must 
proceed by the elimination of inadequate models, as in the case of Model I 
above. We can never definitely establish the correctness of a given model unless 
all alternative models can be ruled out. Since it will always be possible to in- 
troduce models involving additional variables, it is manifestly impossible to 
eliminate all such alternative models. This is consistent with the fact that 
causality can never be established empirically since one can never be assured 
that all ‘“‘relevant” variables have been controlled. 

Certain additional practical limitations of Simon’s method should also be 
made explicit. First, the method assumes an interval-scale level of measure- 
ment involving equal units (e.g. years, inches, pounds, or dollars). All inter- 
relationships among variables are also assumed to have a linear or straight- 
line form. Since dichotomies can be considered as special cases of interval 
scales, a measure such as ¢ can be used legitimately though cautiously in view 
of the fact that numerical values of ¢ also depend on marginal totals (Blalock 
1960: Sect. 15.3) and (Driver and Massey 1957:426). The method is not ap- 
propriate with ranked data, however, nor can it be used with classifications 
involving three or more categories. Second, the method yields no practical 
solutions unless more than half of the possible causal arrows can be ruled out 
on a priori grounds, or on the basis of evidence other than that contained in the 
correlation coefficients themselves. Thus if a model involves six variables, 
there will be 6X5 or 30 possible causal arrows, at least 16 of which must be 
eliminated. In other words, it will never be possible to check up on the validity 

of a six variable model involving 15 or more arrows. This restriction is gen- 
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erally not a very serious one unless a substantial number of instances involving 
two-way causation are assumed. 

There is a ¢hird limitation of a rather serious nature. Since the method does 
not allow for sampling error, or fluctuations due to the fact that the magnitude 
of the correlations will vary from one sample to the next, the number of cases 
on which the analysis is based must be quite large. To the writer’s knowledge 
the problem of sampling error is quite complex and has not been solved. There- 
fore only a rough guide can be given as to the minimum number of cases. For a 
four variable model one should have at least several hundred cases in order to 
be able to select among alternative models with any degree of confidence. For 
models involving additional variables an even larger sample would be re- 
quired. 

The above restrictions, plus the usual hesitation of social scientists in mak- 
ing use of quantitative techniques, should not prevent one from using Simon’s 
method as an exploratory device for helping him select among available causal 
models. Where theories have been developed to the extent of providing such 
models, this empirical technique can be extremely useful. Perhaps more signifi- 
cant in the early stages of the development of any discipline, Simon’s method 
can be used in an ex post facto manner to suggest new theories or to indicate 
exactly where existing theories may be inadequate. It is possible, for example, 
through the skillful use of this method to note the direction and magnitude of 
deviations from predicted values and, in so doing, to suggest how additional 
variables should be brought into the theoretical system. In short, if used with 
the proper caution, this relatively new technique for analyzing intercorrela- 
tions may prove extremely useful in helping to bridge the inevitable gap be- 
tween theoretical analyses and the empirical data with which scientists always 
deal. 

NOTES 

1 This section has been adapted with slight modifications from Blalock (1960: Sect. 19.3). 

2 It may seem somewhat arbitrary to exclude kinship terminology, which Driver and Massey 
conceptualize in terms of “Crow sister-cousin terms” and “bifurcate merging mother-aunt 
terms.” Since the purpose of the present paper is to illustrate a methodological technique rather 
than to discuss substantive problems, this fifth variable was omitted principally in the interests 
of simplicity. If it can be assumed that kinship terminology does not cause any of the remaining 
variables, it can easily be shown that exclusion of this fifth variable will have no bearing what- 
soever on the interrelationships among the four variables selected. 
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Matrilateral and Affinal Relationships of a 
Taiwanese Village! 


BERNARD GALLIN 


Cornell University 


I 


| iy THE ethnographic and other literature on Chinese social organization, 
only passing reference has been made to the significance of matrilateral and 
affinal relationships in Chinese life. The possible reasons for this are summed 
up by Morton Fried (1953:95) when he writes: ‘“‘kin relations which are beyond 
the clan... are quite difficult to describe, since they lack institutionalization 
and present few sweeping regularities on which generalizations may be based.”’ 
He also notes that they should not be omitted “since in individual cases they 
may be of great value.” 

Most anthropological studies of the Chinese village have emphasized inter- 
family relationships within the clan group, relationships which are institu- 
tionalized and usually within the village. This is especially so when the village 
is a clan village and intraclan relationships may then tend to overshadow any 
outside relationships. 

There have been writers, however, such as Lin Yueh-hwa (1948) who have 
discussed matrilateral and affinal relationships in the case of an individual fam- 
ily; in his book, The Golden Wing, we find much of the story revolving around 
the main character’s economic relationships with matrilateral relatives out- 
side the clan village. In this study, however, the relationships are dealt with 
on the individual rather than on the village level. 

On a more general level, Maurice Freedman (1958:104) has noted the ex- 
tensions of the relationships of members of a lineage (clan) group through 
marriage outside the village. On the basis of the available literature, he writes: 
“Marriage opened up for any family possibilities of social contact with people 
in other communities... men were brought into touch with matrilateral 
kinsmen and affines, and the relations set up on these bases could clearly serve 
an important foundation for political and economic activity.”’ But Freedman’s 
main emphasis is lineage organization and he offers neither much descriptive 
detail nor analysis of the relations with nonclan kinsmen. This may in part be 
due to the meagerness of examples available in the literature which point up 
the actual extent of matrilateral and affinal relationships. 

It is the purpose of this paper to describe and discuss the features of the 
social organization of a particular Taiwanese village community which tend to 
bring about functionally important matrilateral and affinal relationships; it 
will then be indicated what forms these relationships take. The paper will also 
indicate why in this particular area—where villages are made up of relatively 
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small clan groupings, thus limiting clan and village‘support to the individual 
family—it is necessary for villagers to provide themselves additional security 
by emphasizing some supplementary extensions beyond the typical patri-clan 
(tsu) relations. 


II 


The Hokkien village of Hsin Hsing, in which the writer recently carried on 
field research, is in Chang-hua Hsien (County) on the west-central coastal 
plain of Taiwan. It is a small agricultural village made up of several clan 
groups of varying sizes and a number of individual families. In the village, in- 
terfamily relationships within any particular clan, although important, are of 
somewhat limited frequency. Although the origin of these people is in the clan- 
dominated area of Fukien in southeastern China, the village of Hsin Hsing 
lacks large clans. In this it conforms to the prevalent pattern in this area of 
Taiwan. 

The particular community studied is a wet-rice agricultural village, the 
original inhabitants of which emigrated from Fukien approximately 170 years 
ago. In comparison to other villages of the area it is relatively small, having a 
population of 650 people in 115 households, each of which represents an eco- 
nomic unit. Among these economic households there are many stem families 
(these may include parents with unmarried children and one married son with 
his wife and children), and several joint families, but the majority of the house- 
holds are nuclear families. In this village, as well as in the wider area, the divi- 
sion of joint families—usually into nuclear families—is common and consid- 
ered natural. It commonly takes place before the death of the old father or 
chia chang (family head). Frequently it takes place soon after the sons of the 
family are married and sometimes before the last son has married. 

Among the 115 family units in the village, twelve different family names 
occur. Of these, four names comprise about 80 percent of the village popula- 
tion. The people in the village bearing one of the most common family names— 
Huang or about 25 percent of the village population—are almost all related in 
one small tsu and trace common ancestry to one of the men who founded the 
village. The related Huangs almost all live in one large compound, each house- 
hold in its own apartment. But families having the same surname are not neces- 
sarily related. Each of the other three important family name groups are broken 
up into at least two distinct smaller tsu or clans. In most instances the members 
of each of these tsu also live in their own compound or at least in their own 
grouping of small houses. Besides these larger groups there are a number of 
smaller family groups, which may consist of three or four related households. 
There are also several single and unrelated households. The latter are generally 
scattered around the village in individual small houses. Thus, quite a few vil- 
lage families have few or in some cases no kin relations within the village. 

The interrelationships which village families have with each other are 
based on several factors. One of the most important factors is that of tsu or 
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unilineal relationship and this is in turn reinforced by geographical proximity, 
since, as already noted, most tsu relatives live in the same house or at least 
the same part of the village. Close relationships on this basis are easily trace- 
able and therefore very definite because in this particular village, with its rela- 
tively short history, almost all tsu relatives in the village are related through 
a grandfather or at most a great-grandfather which they have in common. Such 
tsu groups form ceremonial units which worship their ancestors in common; 
thus the religious factor also emphasizes the relations of members of the same 
tsu group. 

Therefore, on the basis of their tsu kinship relationships and their geo- 
graphic proximity, the members of such groups within the village more easily 
tend to become cooperating units in many phases of their daily lives. On the 
other hand, while tsu relationship is an extremely important factor on which 
relationships can be based, it is far from being the only factor operative in the 
village. Often the families within any particular clan in Hsin Hsing are not on 
the best of terms. Francis L. K. Hsu (1949:129) points out for West Town, 
Yunnan: “Even among families whose heads are brothers and first cousins 
(patrilineal) there is little solidarity. Most of them do not like each other. Only 
when there is trouble with outsiders do they tend to unite to some degree. But 
such unity is very temporary.” 

For Hsin Hsing village, Hsu’s statement would be rather extreme. Still his 
statement does have an essence of truth for the village; the excessive contact 
and also the frequent feeling of competition between related families often 
tends to cause conflict among them. In Hsin Hsing village, observations and 
discussions with villagers revealed that the kinds of relationships between all 
families inside the village depend on having, as the villagers call it, good kan 
ch’ing, meaning good feelings or good relations. And—varying from time to time 
—one may have either good or bad kan ch’ing with one’s own brothers or 
patrilineal cousins just as with neighbors or any other villagers. Close patri- 
lineal kin relationships then do not necessarily determine the nature of one’s 
personal feeling and overt behavior towards such people. 

Still another factor limiting the ties between families in a tsu is that in 
Hsin Hsing village the clan groups do not have any significant amounts of 
corporate land holdings in common. Again, as Hsu (1949:129-130n) points 
out for West Town and other places, such a lack of significant clan corporate 
lands is very common. The possession of any significant amount of corporate 
lands by a clan tends to necessitate clan organization to administer such lands. 
The presence of such clan organization might easily extend to other phases of 
clan relationships and possibly act as an additional unifying factor. On the 
other hand, Freedman (1958:63-—76) has pointed out that large clan holdings 
have often been controlled by the wealthy clan members, a situation which 
sometimes results in conflict among the clan members rather than unity. 

Considering these latter factors and the fact that the Hsin Hsing village 
tsu groups are after all rather small, the clans are therefore limited in their 
abilities to meet all the economic needs of their members, or to fulfill all the 
social needs of all the different types of personalities of the group. While it 
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may seem most feasible for tsu members to own machinery or tools in com- 
mon, and many of them do, the very small size of the tsu groups makes it 
necessary and desirable for such things as the cooperative ownership of ma- 
chines to extend to non-tsu friends and neighbors in the village. A member 
of a tsu group may have formed close friendships in his childhood with non-tsu 
fellow villagers. Such friendships, if carried on through adulthood, often lead 
to the continuance of important relationships between two unrelated village 
families in the economic and social aspects of life. 

In addition, people in Hsin Hsing usually form relationships with other 
villagers who are not members of their own clan group. These may be on the 
basis of a common interest in the production of certain crops or on the basis 
of having land in the same area and thus sharing common irrigation problems. 
On such bases then, strong friendships are established over a period of time 
with fellow villagers, and sometimes with people from neighboring villages, 
irrespective of clan relationship or propinquity in the village. 

What exist then in Hsin Hsing village, and apparently in most of the sur- 
rounding villages, are many diversified interrelationship groupings which cross 
kin lines. A single family is usually a member of more than one such grouping. 
For each family, although the feeling of membership in the tsu or sub-tsu 
grouping often is strongest, the feeling of solidarity with any one grouping will 
vary with the situation of the family. But Hsin Hsing is unlike the clan village, 
with its large single clan organization based on kin solidarity which may per- 
haps lend an overall unity to the many diversified interrelationship groupings. 
Hsin Hsing as a village does not have any all-encompassing and overriding kin 
organization or feeling of solidarity to provide real unity to the diversification 
within. 

However, it would, of course, be incorrect to assume that the village is 
totally lacking in any forms of unity. There are many occasions, mostly of a 
religious nature, where a basis for village unity does exist. Such forms of unity 
do not necessarily extend to substantial assistance to an individual village 
family in need of aid. The resulting general effect is insecurity and a fear by 
most villagers that in times of personal distress sufficient aid may not be forth- 
coming from within the village. For the individual family, small interrelation- 
ship groupings of the village may not have the power or solidarity to give 
effective aid. The individuals in such small groupings may wish to limit their 
involvement in the problems of others. This insecurity is especially true for the 
small families which do not belong to even the smaller kin groups in the 
village. Such families, just as the other Hsin Hsing families to a lesser de- 
gree, tend to suffer frequent anxiety over this problem and therefore put an 
extremely high priority on the maintenance of good kan ch’ing or relations 
with everyone in the village. They are always extremely careful in what they 
say and do in the village for fear of injuring their village relations. Although 
no kin relationship may exist, if one of these families should by chance have 
the same surname as one of the village kin (tsu) groups, such a family often 
attempts to identify itself with that clan group and so perhaps derive some of 
the benefits of membership in it. 
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Small village families regularly may be observed ingratiating themselves 
with other larger village clan groups with the hope of maintaining good rela- 
tions. They are also often known for their extreme courtesy with regard to re- 
lations with their fellow villagers. This may well stem from their general fear 
for their own survival as small families. They realize that they must maintain 
good relations so that in time of need they may be able to call upon their fellow 
villagers for help. 

Within the structure of village relationships the members of larger tsu 
groups often show a fair degree of self-confidence—at least in their relations 
with those village families not from large tsu groups. In any general village dis- 
cussion of problems, it is not infrequent to find members of a large village tsu 
group suggesting that the bothersome tasks be done by someone from one of 
the smaller family groups. The latter, usually after some mild objection, al- 
most always acquiesces. But such a feeling of confidence by members of the 
large tsu groups of the village is unquestionably limited only to their relations 
with weaker village families. On the general level—in terms of the outside 
world and the general problems of life—the members of the large kin groups, 
as well as those of the small groups, feel insecurity and anxiety as a result of 
the village’s limited sources of solidarity. 

With the feeling of insecurity of the villagers, taken together with the fact 
that marriages are usually outside of the village with nonrelated families, it 
is no wonder that the new outside relationships made through marriage and 
with the maternal side take on much added importance. Under such circum- 
stances, the villagers have an affinity toward their matrilateral and affinal rela- 
tions, and to a much lesser degree to friends made through business dealings 
outside the village. 

These matrilateral and affinal relationships, which are usually made out- 
side the village, are referred to by the villagers as ch’in ch’i meaning this type 
of non-tsu relative. Kin relatives on the other hand are called ch’in tsu, the 
tsu standing for clan. While ch’in ch’i relations are therefore usually developed 
through marriage—the family of a wife or daughter’s husband—or through 
one’s mother’s family, one can also have ch’in ch’i relations through certain 
forms of adoption. The latter is so whenever a girl is adopted into a family 
not as a servant, but rather with the idea that she is to be either a regular 
daughter to the adopting family or is eventually to be married to the adopting 
family’s son. Then the connection between the two families involved—the 
girl’s real or native family and the family into which she is adopted, becomes 
that of a ch’in ch’i relationship. Even in the case where the girl, as an infant, 
is adopted into a family for the purpose of eventual marriage to one of their 
sons, from the very time of adoption the two families assume a ch’in ch’i re- 
lationship. 


III 


The actual relationships of Hsin Hsing villagers with their out-of-village 
matrilateral and affinal relatives, which have been observed as a general village 
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pattern, may be placed in several categories. It should be noted here that, 
since these relationships are of a reciprocal nature, the same patterns would 
hold true for all those villages in the area with which Hsin Hsing has marital 
and adoption contacts. Therefore, for this area at least, Hsin Hsing is far from 
being unique. 

The relationship categories observed, which shall be discussed below, may 
be listed as: 1) economic, 2) social and religious, and 3) political and media- 
torial. The fulfillment of all these relationships between ch’in ch’i depends 
upon propinquity—that is, that ch’in ch’i live close enough so that contact 
with each other is not a hardship and yet preferably not too close as in the 
same village. Most marriages and adoptions are, of course, within the im- 
mediate area, usually at a distance which can be readily reached by bicycle. 
The other factor is kan ch’ing with one’s ch’in ch’i, or good relations with one’s 
ch’in ch’i. Here it should be noted that the ch’in ch’i relationship in itself is 
ordinarily the best basis for good relations. The maintenance of these good 
relations is probably aided by a lack of over-intimacy which is so often the 
cause of ill-feeling between tsu relatives. It is perhaps for this reason that 
those relationships produced by marriage within the village often become more 
similar to those found between ch’in tsu than between ch’in ch’i. This in itself 
reinforces a preference for marriage outside of the village and usually with 
people with whom one does not already have a ch’in ch’i relationship. Good 
kan ch’ing is also maintained as a result of a determined effort on the part of 
of ch’in ch’i, who therefore are almost always ready to come to help each other 
in times of any kind of need. 

Economically ch’in ch’i can be of great value. The very fact that one’s 
ch’in ch’i do not live in the same village, although in the general area, is of 
major significance. In a wet rice growing area, such as that of Hsin Hsing, 
irrigation is most important. And because of the nature of the irrigation sys- 
tems, two adjacent villages, although geographically very close, may be weeks 
apart with regard to their agricultural cycles. For example, one village may 
be at the end of one irrigation system, while the next village down the road 
may be at the beginning of another irrigation system. What this means is that 
when the village at the beginning of the irrigation system has already trans- 
planted its rice seedlings into the flooded rice paddy fields and perhaps is al- 
ready preparing for the first weeding, their neighboring village on the other 
end may still be waiting for the water to come through so that the fields may 
be flooded and prepared for transplanting the rice seedlings. While not all of 
one’s fellow villagers have land in the same immediate area or within the same 
irrigation system, it is nevertheless unlikely that any cycle differences will be 
greater than a few days for most of one’s fellow-villagers. Therefore, the greater 
difference in agricultural cycle between ch’in ch’i living in different areas 
makes possible a certain amount of economic interchange not possible between 
fellow villagers. 

Bearing directly on the cycle differences resulting from differences in irri- 
gation systems is the outright gift or sale at a comparatively low price of rice 
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seedlings by one ch’in ch’i to another living in some other area. For example, 
a Hsin Hsing villager on the end of the irrigation system may suffer a loss of 
his rice seedlings right in the seed bed as a result of insufficient water. Such a 
villager may then turn to one of his ch’in ch’i who lives in another area having 
an earlier cycle. Since it is not unusual for a farmer to have an excess of seed- 
lings after transplanting, he will usually give his ch’in ch’i the seedlings for 
the asking. If extra seedlings are not available through a ch’in ch’i, it then 
becomes necessary to purchase the seedlings, often at a high price. 

For the same reason—the difference in agricultural cycle—if a villager 
should be unable to arrange for the necessary labor to harvest his crop, he 
knows that he may call upon some of his ch’in ch’i who are not at the time 
engaged in their own harvesting, to come to his aid. Since a whole area must 
usually be harvested over the period of a single week, labor shortage is not 
an infrequent problem. A situation of this kind may be especially precarious 
if there should be a typhoon threat, under which circumstances a crop may 
have to be harvested immediately. 

Under such conditions, one’s ch’in ch’i, if available, come to help without 
expectation of wages. Although there is no formal payment or accounting in- 
volved, still there is an informal exchange, since the ch’in ch’i who gave his 
labor knows that at some future date he can expect to receive similar help. 
This is true not only in times of emergency. There is frequently an informal 
exchange of labor in house building, or any number of other economic func- 
tions. A ch’in ch’i, if at all possible, always holds himself ready to extend such 
aid. 

This availability of a ch’in ch’i’s aid also extends to money loans. The usual 
example of this is when a villager is in financial need and wishes to organize a 
money-lending club. In such a case, in addition to kin relatives and fellow 
villagers, he may ask several of his ch’in ch’i who live nearby to take part in 
the group of ten or more people who make up such a club. There are also 
cases in the village and area where villagers have gone into joint business ven- 
tures with ch’in ch’i, much like those which Lin (1947) described in The 
Golden Wing, although on a much smaller scale. 

The second category to be considered is the social and religious aspect. 
Social activity, as carried on in most of Taiwan, is intertwined with the re- 
ligious aspects of life. Religious activity in the villages of Taiwan is marked 
by many pai pai, or what might loosely be called religious festivals where food 
is sacrificed. These frequently held pai pai on certain occasions involve large 
numbers of people and great quantities of food. When a large pai pai is held 
in the village every family in the village participates. An occasion for a pai pai 
in one village is often not the occasion for a pai pai in another village. 

Usually the most festive pai pai is that of the village god when all the vil- 
lage families hold a pai pai at the same time. Therefore, it is impossible to 
invite one’s fellow villagers to such a festive occasion. This means that if one 
is to have guests at such a time, and this is most desirable, it is necessary to 
have one’s ch’in ch’i and friends come from villages which are not having such 
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a pai pai. In any village, no matter how poor, such occasions are frequent and 
most important reciprocally so that there is on this basis alone a good deal of 
visiting back and forth. On the occasion of such visits among the ch’in ch’i 
there is usually a great deal.of good fellowship, helped along by the influence 
of alcohol. Sometimes a ch’in ch’i must even remain overnight. 

This same type of visiting takes place at the marriage festival of a son or 
daughter when the principal guests are usually ch’in ch’i. At a wedding festival 
of a son it is said that the most important guest is the groom’s oldest maternal 
uncle, who sits in the seat of honor. The presence of the maternal uncle at the 
nephew’s wedding reception as well as other similar relationships with this 
uncle has been pointed out by Fei Hsiao-tung (1939:87) and other ethnogra- 
phers working in mainland China villages. 

Women, whenever possible, try to return to their native home for a visit. 
This is limited by the time and work schedule of the woman. In a smaller and 
poorer household, such visits may be relatively infrequent. In a large joint 
family, especially if it is well-to-do, daughters-in-law may take turns so that 
the visits may be rather frequent and prolonged. 

Much of the visiting between ch’in ch’i, especially in poorer villages, is 
often limited to the male members of the family. If the woman’s husband’s 
family is small, i.e., not of the joint family type, it is usually difficult for the 
woman to leave her house and young children in order to return to her native 
home on the frequent pai pai and other visiting occasions. For this reason, the 
husband and sons and often the husband’s father go alone to the wife’s or 
mother’s native home. 

If on certain occasions the woman does accompany the men back to her 
native home, she usually dresses up and spends most of her time talking and 
helping in the kitchen and back rooms with her female relatives. The men, on 
the other hand, are warmly entertained in the main room of the house and 
introduced to other guests, usually the host’s ch’in ch’i through other rela- 
tives. Often, such meetings also lead to new contacts and friendships. 

But the mutual visiting by ch’in ch’i is not limited to formal occasions such 
as the pai pai or marriages. Villagers, especially when they happen to be in the 
vicinity of a ch’in ch’i’s residence, usually stop to visit. This may sometimes 
be a deliberate visit when one is not busy with chores. In addition, when 
travelling to other areas, the homes of ch’in ch’i are usually good stopping-off 
places where one will probably receive a warm reception. On such visits, which 
are talked about later with great pleasure—and for good reason—the villager 
is made welcome as a guest. He is usually served with whatever delicacies are 
available and treated in an extremely warm and cordial manner. On the other 
hand, if one visits a ch’in tsu, even when the latter is not busy, one cannot ex- 
pect to be served any refreshments or be treated in any special way. In speak- 
ing of visits to ch’in ch’i or of their general relations with their ch’in ch’i as 
compared with their ch’in tsu, most villagers describe them as much warmer 
relationships. 

However, not completely unlike the ch’in tsu relationship, there are situa- 
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tions in which conflict does exist between ch’in ch’i. Often conflicts over the 
exchange of gifts or dowry, or because of the poor adaptation of the daughter- 
in-law to the new family, create areas of tension. Certainly ch’in ch’ relation- 
ships are not totally without bad feelings, but great care is taken to minimize 
conflict. 

The third and final category to be discussed is political and mediatorial 
relations. As noted above, relations with fellow villagers and even with fellow 
kinsmen or ch’in tsu are not always the best. At various times ill-feeling over 
one matter or another develops. When this occurs between ch’in tsu in Hsin 
Hsing, the elders of the clan group may be called upon to mediate and settle 
the dispute. At times, and especially in the very small clan groups, a respected 
man of the village or perhaps the mayor may be called upon. It also is not at 
all uncommon to invite a respected ch’in ch’i male, who is related to both 
disputants, to come to mediate. Such a mediator is considered the person most 
likely to be able to settle the dispute successfully. Although related to both, 
this ch’in ch’i is still somewhat less familiar and greatly respected. For the 
sake of his face or his ego involvement in the eyes of others, usually his ch’in 
ch’i peacefully settles the dispute. It is generally considered among the vil- 
lagers that in such disputes between members of the same clan, highly re- 
spected ch’in ch’i are the best possible mediators. 

More directly political is the unquestionable importance of ch’in ch’i ac- 
tivities during those elections beyond the village level. Since the restoration 
of the present Chinese government in Taiwan, elections of one sort or another 
have become important annual events in the area. Whether the election is only 
on the District (Asiang) level or as high as the County (sien), great interest is 
built up in the village. It is not uncommon for several people from the local 
area or village to run in county and district elections. On either of these two 
levels, as in elections in other countries, an individual candidate living in a 
village or nearby market town must depend upon votes from the entire area 
in order to win the election. This necessitates a large circle of campaign man- 
agers—people spread through the area who will campaign for the candidate 
among their fellow villagers and their own relatives. For this purpose one’s 
ch’in ch’i are often the most important single source of backers. 

Ch’in ch’i are generally spread over the local countryside. Large family 
groups, which are often the ones most likely to produce a candidate for a po- 
litical office, are usually noted for the large numbers of their ch’in ch’i exten- 
sions. This tends to give added advantage to such candidates who can and do 
depend heavily upon their ch’in ch’i. The candidate with a large circle of loyal 
ch’in ch’i campaigners tends to win added personal respect in the area be- 
cause of such loyalty. When a man.does not support his ch’in ch’i in an elec- 
tion, it is likely to lead to some embarrassment to both the candidate and his 
relative. The recent importance of elections in Taiwan has unquestionably 
been an added impetus to the cementing of good ch’in ch’i relationships. 

It is not only elections on the purely political level which depend heavily 
on ch’in ch’i relationships. There are other elections in the local area which are 
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important to the villagers and in which the candidates again often depend 
heavily on their relatives. Such local nonpolitical offices as those in the Water 
Conservation Association are extremely important to the area. This Associa- 
tion has a greal deal of control in the building and repairing of irrigation works 
and generally controlling the flow of water to the rice paddies. In the District 
Farmers’ Association there are also important elected officials, and ch’in ch’i 
play an important supporting role in the campaigns for these positions. 

The support by people for their ch’in ch’i candidates for various offices is, 
of course, not purely based on loyalty to one’s relatives. As in all ch’in ch’i 
relationships, these too are—or are at least expected to be—reciprocal. When 
a village or small group of neighboring villages have some problem, such as 
over the repairs of the local irrigation system, or a court case, it is common to 
hear the suggestion that a certain villager be sent to ask the aid of his ch’in 
ch’i who happens to hold an office, or even an ordinary clerk position, in the 
Water Conservation Bureau or county court. It is commonly believed, and 
with good reason, that one well-placed ch’in ch’i can be of great help if the 
relations with the ch’in ch’i are good and a feeling of obligation exists. Of 
course, a clan relative in an official position is even more desirable, but cer- 
tainly in an area of small clan groups, one’s ch’in ch’i tend to outnumber one’s 
clan relatives and extend into a wider area and so offer greater possibility for 
aid in such matters. Although few candidates are involved in an election, the 
ch’in ch’i relationships which are activated in behalf of the candidate are many 
and far-reaching. 


IV 


The matrilateral and affinal relationships described for Hsin Hsing village 
are not to be thought of as being unique to particular families of the village. 
The relationships described are generally true of the village as a whole. Since 
such relationships are reciprocal, the same ch’in ch’i relationships described 
for Hsin Hsing would tend to exist in at least as many villages in which the 
ch’in ch’i relations of Hsin Hsing extend. 

Thus, it may be seen that ch’in ch’i relationships tend to furnish a villager / 
with an additional source of security which can supplement that derived from 
one’s other intra-village relationships. Although the relationships which have 
been described here do not exist on an institutional level in the Chinese social 
organization as they do for kin relationships, still it is noteworthy that in a 
village like Hsin Hsing and the surrounding area such matrilateral and affinal- 
based relationships are functionally important to a much greater degree than 
previously indicated in the literature. 

The writer does not have the intention of underrating the importance of 
kin or clan relationships, since the latter are unquestionably the most im- 
portant and in the end the most relied upon relationships. However, it has 
been his intention to point out the possible extent and importance of the here- 
tofore unrecorded ch’in ch’i relationships. A major limitation in the latter type 
of relationships which must be noted is that by their very nature, ch’in ch’i 
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relationships, unlike ch’in tsu, are seldom carried beyond two or possibly three 
generations. However, during the period when recognition is still attached to 
such relationships, they may be of great importance and value to those in- 


volved. 
NOTES 
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discuss it with me. I should also like to express appreciation to the Ford Foundation which made 
possible my two years of field work in Taiwan. 
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I 


LL societies extend incest taboos to some relatives outside the elementary 
family, but no one of these relatives is tabooed in all societies. Illustra- 
tions of this principle are the commonplaces of anthropology. While the Ba-Ila 
forbid marriage with a mother’s brother’s daughter and and approve marriage 
with a father’s sister’s daughter, the Siriono prefer marriage with a mother’s 
brother’s daughter and forbid marriage with a father’s sister’s daughter. Mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister is approved in many societies and re- 
quired in some, but in England it is a crime. This variability is often used to 
criticize biological and psychological theories of incest taboos. Functional 
theories seek to explain why incest taboos are universal even though the incest 
boundaries vary. There has been less interest, however, in explaining the vari- 
ability itself. 

Murdock maintains that the extension of incest taboos, that is, their appli- 
cation to relatives outside the elementary family, is determined almost en- 
tirely by the nature of the consanguineal kin groups in the society. He believes 
that the influence of other factors is so minor that we need not consider them 
(1949: 303-304). His belief in a primary relation between kin groups and the 
extension of incest taboos illustrates and derives from his broader conclusion 
that “social organization is a semi-independent system comparable in many 
respects to language, and similarly characterized by an internal dynamics of 
its own” (1949:199), 

White suggests, however, that the extension of incest taboos depends upon 
a combination of many circumstances, including habitat, technology, sub- 
sistence, methods of defense and offence, the division of labor between the 
sexes, and the degree of cultural development (1948:428). Some of these cir- 
cumstances are clearly outside the conventional orbit of social organization. 
White does not pursue this suggestion by referring to individual societies in 
which these or similar factors determine the extension of incest taboos. He 
provides neither a discussion of the relative importance of these various fac- 
tors, nor an analysis of how they influence the incest restrictions in specific 
cultures. Nevertheless, he may be right. 

Are the kin groups that function in a society the sole determinants of incest 
boundaries, or may other factors exert a significant influence also? 
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We shall show that other factors are responsible for the incest boundaries in 
a particular case. We shall compare several closely related societies that differ 
in the relatives to whom incest taboos are extended and determine what spe- 
cific circumstances are associated with this difference. The critical factors in 
this instance are demography and ecology, factors that are often neglected in 
analyses of social organization. 


II 


The Woleai is a group of coral islands in the west-central Carolines of 
Micronesia. Seven principal inhabited islands and atolls form the nucleus of 
this group (Smith 1951:16). These islands are almost identical in speech, 
economy, technology, and other aspects of culture. Their kinship organization 
is matrilineal in descent and predominantly matrilocal in residence. The func- 
tioning kin groups are the elementary family, the matrilocal extended family, 
the matrilineal lineage, and the clan. The clans are not localized: most of them 
are represented on several different atolls. The lineage owns most of the prop- 
erty which is inherited matrilineally, although a man may pass some personal 
property on to his sons. Succession to chieftainship is matrilineal. The kinship 
terms, however, extend bilaterally to relatives of the same generation and 
follow the Hawaiian pattern. 

The senior author gathered complete censuses and lists of the primary kin- 
ship relations of all persons living on four of these islands in 1951. Two of 
these islands, Falalap and Falalis, are parts of Woleai proper, the atoll which 
gives the culture area its name. The other two islands, Eauripik and Lamotrek, 
are different atolls within the same area. 

These data show that there is no variation among these islands in the ex- 
tension of incest taboos to matrilineal relatives: there are no marriages be- 
tween two clan mates. There is variation, however, in the extension of these 
taboos to nonclan relatives (Table 1). Falalap, Falalis, and Lamotrek report 
no marriage between persons for whom a consanguineal relationship is trace- 
able. This suggests that on these islands incest taboos extend bilaterally. The 
data for Eauripik, however, show two instances of matrilateral cross-cousin 
marriage, and two other marriages between persons who are more distant 
consanguineal relatives. Since both of the cross-cousin marriages are matri- 
lateral, incest taboos may extend only to patrilateral cross-cousins. In the first 
of the more distant relationships, the husband’s maternal grandmother and 
the wife’s paternal grandmother are sisters, making this a marriage between 
second cousins or fifth degree consanguineal relatives. In the second case, the 
husband’s father and the wife’s maternal grandmother are siblings. This is a 
case where a man married his first cousin once removed, a fourth degree con- 
sanguineal relative. Thus on Eauripik there are two marriages between tertiary 
relatives, one between fourth degree relatives, and one between fifth degree 
relatives. Therefore, incest taboos are not extended bilaterally to all tertiary 
and more distant relatives. Our data are of actual practices and not of cultural 
norms. 
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TABLE 1. MARRIAGES BETWEEN RELATIVES 


Island Number of Marriages Marriages between Relatives 
Eauripik 22 4 
Falalap 42 0 
Falalis 8 0 
Lamotrek 38 0 


A fifth island in the heart of this area is Ifaluk, which is well reported by 
Burrows and Spiro (1957) and by Damm, Hambruch, and Sarfert (1938). 
These reports do not clearly delineate the incest boundaries on this island. 
Damm says that on Ifaluk a man may not marry women—such as sisters 
who live in the same house with him. This restriction on marriage extends to 
two generations but not to the third generation. Therefore the grandchildren 
of siblings may marry (1938:75). Since the residence group is the matrilocal 
extended family, the women who live in the same house with a man should be 
his lineage mates. Damm’s statement seems to indicate that incest taboos on 
Ifaluk are extended only to close relatives in the clan and lineage and not to 
nonclan relatives. Burrows and Spiro give two different descriptions of incest 
restrictions on Ifaluk (1957:301, 143), but Spiro maintains that ‘cross-cousin 
marriage does not exist and it is prohibited” (personal communication). 
Ifaluk is like Falalap, Falalis, and Lamotrek where cross-cousin marriages do 
not exist. Eauripik appears to be unique in this area in the practice of mar- 
riage with nonclan relatives. Knowing now that there is this difference, we 
can ask why there is this difference. 


Ill 


If true nonunilinear kin groups existed on Ifaluk, Falalap, Falalis, and 
Lamotrek, but not on Eauripik, this might explain the bilateral extension of in- 
cest taboos on the first four islands and the unilateral extension of these taboos 
on Eauripik. We have no evidence to show that this is the case. Whatever we 
know about the kin groups of the Woleai does not help to explain the differ- 
ences in incest boundaries. 

When we consider the demography of these islands we find a much more 
conclusive variation that is directly relevant to our problem. Nearly half the 
population of Eauripik (62 of 132) belongs to the Woleai clan. The members of 
other clans marry Woleai clan members more frequently (19 of 25) than any 
other clan members. Marriages between individuals who are not members of 
the Woleai clan reduce the number of potential mates for the Woleai clan mem- 
bers. If there were many marriages of this type, the number of potential mates 
for Woleai clan members would be so small that some of them would have to 


remain unmarried. A pattern of marriage in which one spouse is almost always 
a member of one clan results in maintaining the number of potential mates for 
all the members of that clan. 
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This explains why incest taboos are not extended bilaterally on Eauripik. 
If one spouse were always a member of the Woleai clan, an individual whose 
father is a member of the Woleai clan would marry a person who is also a 
member of the Woleai clan. Then the fact that the father and the spouse are 
members of the same clan would not mean, of course, that there is always a 
traceable relationship. There would always be an assumed relationship and 
sometimes a traceable one. This system, therefore, cannot maintain an aver- 
sion to marriage with the father’s clan mates or relatives. This system is also 
conducive to the development of a preference for cross-cousin marriages. On 
Eauripik the cross-cousins of a person who is not a member of the Woleai clan 
are most often members of the Woleai clan. 

If one spouse in all marriages were of the Woleai clan, then the Woleai clan 
and the other clans would function as exogamous moieties. Three reported 
marriages between persons who are not Woleai clan members show that there 
are no exogamous moieties at present. No moieties or phratries exist on the 
other islands either. It seems, however, that the present practices on Eauripik 
might well develop a moiety system there. 

Burrows and Spiro report that on Ifaluk the Islanders desire to marry into 
clans that have a higher status than their own (1957:44). Our tabulations 
show, however, that clans intermarry freely except on Eauripik. Nevertheless, 
it may be that on Eauripik people marry into the Woleai clan because it has 
the greatest prestige. The prestige of these clans corresponds to the order of 
rank of their chiefs, and all of the clans that have chiefs are higher in prestige 
than the clans without chiefs. On Falalap, Falalis, and Lamotrek there is one 
male chief in each of the larger clans, while on Eauripik there are three chiefs 
in the Woleai clan and none in the other clans. We do not know how this de- 
veloped on Eauripik but it is associated with the great size of the Woleai clan. 
The concentration of chieftanships may have led to the growth of that clan, 
or the other way around, or there may have been a common cause for both. 
The fact remains, however, that bilateral incest taboos are not possible with 
the unique distribution of population among the clans of Eauripik. It is simply 
a matter of demography. 

A second factor that influences the extension of incest taboos in the Woleai 
is ecology. Falalis resembles Eauripik in its distribution of the population by 
clans. Nearly half the people of Falalis (37 of 75) also belong to the Woleai clan. 
Falalis, however, extends its incest taboos bilaterally. The difference between 
bilateral Falalis and unilateral Eauripik is ecological. Eauripik is about ninety 
miles from its nearest neighbors. Its isolation leads to island endogamy. 
Falalis, however, is one of six inhabited islands of the Woleai atoll. The great- 
est distance between any two adjacent islands of this atoll is only a few hun- 
dred yards. There is intermarriage among the islands of the atoll. Thus 
Falalis can extend its incest taboos bilaterally and still make it possible for 
everyone to marry. This is simply a matter of ecology. 

A combination of demographic and ecological factors prevents the bilateral 
extension of incest taboos on Eauripik. These factors are generally not re- 
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garded to be immediate constituents of kinship systems and social structures. 
Yet they, and probably others, may significantly affect those systems and 
structures. We do not know to what extent these ecological and demographic 
factors determine the incest boundaries in other cultures. Our Woleai data 
show, however, that social organization, as just one part of culture, is not 
necessarily an independent and closed system that reacts solely to its own in- 
ternal dynamics. 
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William Robertson: An 18th Century 
Anthropologist-Historian 
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University of Minnesota 


I 


OLTAIRE, Montesquieu, and Condorcet, among others, have been ac- 

corded formal recognition for their contributions to anthropological the- 
ory as it was emerging from the great body of new thought created by the 
thinkers and writers of the Enlightenment. To date, however, no historian of 
anthropology has made note of the very important work of William Robertson 
(1721-1793), eminent Scottish historian, whose History of America, first pub- 
lished in 1777, deserves recognition as a significant landmark in the develop- 
ment of cultural anthropology.’ 

Robertson was one of the great triumvirate of historians who represented 
the so-called “‘School of Voltaire’ in Britain. Although his present-day reputa- 
tion is less lustrous than that of either Hume or Gibbon, he was in his time a 
scholar of outstanding reputation. His scholarship, although not impeccable 
by modern standards of historiography, was careful and painstaking. He 
sought out and used many unpublished documentary sources to check and en- 
rich what was previously known. He evaluated and assimilated with critical 
judgment the published works of significant chroniclers, historians, and philos- 
ophers. He possessed the literary skill to write with a sense of the movement of 
events and social tides, while at the same time holding a strict check on errant 
impulse to give rein to speculative fantasy and imaginative prose. But that 
which qualifies him for an honored place amongst the founders of anthropology 
rests in the fact that: 


He was one of the first to see the importance of general ideas in history. He saw that the im- 
mediate narrative of events with which he was occupied needed a background of broad and con- 
nected generalizations, referring to the social state of which the detailed history formed a part 
(Anonymous 1910:407). 


William Robertson, son of a Presbyterian clergyman, trained for the min- 
istry at the University of Edinburgh. He had his first church at the age of 22, 
became a member of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland at 25, 
and Moderator of the General Assembly at 42. Within three years of the 
publication of his first work, the History of Scotland (1759), he achieved aca- 
demic recognition in his appointment as principal of the University of Edin- 
burgh. The following year (1763), the royal sinecure of Historiographer to His 
Majesty for Scotland was revived for his benefit. His greatest historical master- 
piece, the three volume History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
appeared in 1769, to be followed by memberships in the Royal Academies of 
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Madrid, Padua, and St. Petersburg, as evidence of his European-wide reputa- 
tion for learning and scholarship. The work which deserves to win for him the 
accolade of recognition as one of the earliest cultural anthropologists was pub- 
lished in three volumes in 1777; it had already run through ten English editions 
when the first American edition was published in 1812. 


II 


The History of America has five major foci: the explorations of Columbus 
and his epigoni in the West Indies, the conquest of Mexico, the conquest of 
Peru, the general anthropology of American aboriginal cultures, and—post- 
humously added to later editions—the histories of the colonies in Virginia (to 
1688) and New England (to 1652). 

In common with the thought of the Enlightenment, Robertson accepted 
the evolution of human society as the essential fact of primary importance. 
In explanation of his concern with the American Indians he wrote: 

In order to complete the history of the human mind, and attain to a perfect knowledge of its 
nature and operations, we must contemplate man in all those various situations wherein he has 
been placed. We must follow him in his progress through the different stages of society as he grad- 


ually advances from the infant state of civil life towards its maturity and decline (Robertson 
1812:I: 262). 


In the organization of his material Robertson used three stages of evolu- 
tionary typology: savagery, barbarism, and civilization in ascendant order. 
Savages have neither writing, nor metals, nor domesticated animals, he noted, 
thus treating most of the New World tribes under the rubric of savagery. 


In tracing the line by which nations proceed towards civilization, the discovery of the useful 
metals, and the acquisition of dominion over the animal creation, have been marked as steps of 
capital importance in their progress. In our continent [the Old World], long after men had attained 
both, society continued in that state which is denominated barbarous. Even with all that com- 
mand over nature which these confer, many ages elapse, before industry becomes so regular as to 
render subsistance secure, before the arts which supply the wants and furnish the accommodations 
of life are brought to any considerable degree of perfection, and before any idea is conceived of 
various institutions requisite in a well-ordered society (1812:II:176). 


Nor was this long-range view of human development derived from specula- 
tive philosophy. Robertson was acquainted with archeological fact and ex- 
plicitly recognized the significance of prehistoric stone artifacts a half century 
before Boucher de Perthes rocked Europe with his Abbevillean discoveries. 
He gave temporal priority to lithic cultures over bronze and iron three- 
quarters of a century before C. J. Thompsen worked out the sequence in de- 
tail. 

It is a doubtful point, whether the dominion of man over the animal creation, or his acquiring 
the use of metals, has contributed most to extend his power. The era of this important discovery is 
unknown, and in our hemisphere very remote. It is only by tradition, or by digging up some rude 
instruments of our forefathers, that we learn that mankind were originally unacquainted with the 
use of metals, and endeavored to supply the want of them by employing flints, shells, bones, and 
other hard substances, for the same purposes which metals serve among polished nations. Nature 
completes the formation of some metals. Gold, silver, and copper . . . were accordingly the first 


metals known, and first applied to use. But iron, the most serviceable of all, and to which man is 
most indebted, is never discovered in its perfect form; its gross and stubborn ore must feel twice 
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the force of fire, and go through two laborious processes, before it becomes fit for use. Man was 
long acquainted with the other metals, before he acquired the art of fabricating iron, or attained 
such ingenuity as to perfect an invention, to which he is indebted for those instruments wherewith 
he subdues the earth, and commands all its inhabitants (1812:1:309-311). 


Mexico and Peru, by virtue of intensive horticulture, their urban centers, 
and relatively developed and elaborate social structure and arts, he deemed 
to represent advanced states of barbarism. 


But notwithstanding so many particulars, which seem to indicate a high degree of improve- 
ment in Peru, other circumstances occur that suggest the idea of a society still in the first stages of 
transition from barbarism to civilization (1812:II:224). 


What factors account for the diversity of cultures and their relative degrees 
of development? Race is ruled out. Mankind is one. 


A human being as he comes originally from the hand of nature, is everywhere the same. At 
his first appearance in the state of infancy, whether it be among the rudest savages, or in the most 
civilized nations, we can discern no quality which marks any distinction or superiority. The ca- 
pacity of improvement seems to be the same and the talents he may afterwards acquire, as well 
as the virtues he may be rendered capable of exercising, depend, in a great measure, upon the state 
of society in which he is placed. To this state his mind naturally accommodates itself, and from it 
receives discipline and culture. . . . It is only by attending to this great principle, that we can dis- 
cover what is the character of man in every different period of his progress (1812:1:368-369). 


This remarkably modern point of view reflects both the tolerance and em- 
pirical objectivity of the Enlightenment, although Robertson also found it 
in the Old Testament: 


We know, with infallible certainty, that all the human race spring from the same source, 
and that the descendents of one man, under the protection as well as in obedience to the command 
of Heaven, multiplied and replenished the earth (1812:1:247). 


Robertson’s evolution is social evolution, not organic. Nonetheless, racial 
differentiation was recognized and accounted for in terms of climatic adapta- 
tion. Bodin, Montesquieu, and Voltaire, among many others, had antedated 
Robertson in an emphasis on climatic factors in human affairs. Our author was 
but a child of his times in laying great emphasis upon climate, to which he un- 
critically, to say the least, ascribed for America an enfeebling effect upon man 
and beast alike. Nonetheless, he was at the same time responsive to contra- 
dictory fact which would not bend to fit the climatic theory. Robertson re- 
alized that the general racial uniformity of the American Indians bore little 
relationship to the wide variation of climates in the two western continents 
and that the high and low cultures were not to be correlated to any discernible 
climatic formula. Therefore: 


It is not by attending to any single cause or principle, how powerful and extensive soever its 
influence may appear, that we can explain the actions, or account for the character of men. 

Moral and political causes . . . affect the disposition and character of individuals, as well as 
nations, still more powerfully than the influence of climate (1812:1:382). 


Robertson was less than an original thinker in arriving at this conclusion. 
Voltaire had forcibly advanced the same precept. Robertson’s major difficulty 
was that he had no effective measures for critically determining at what points 
and to what degree climatic conditioning did operate. On a priori grounds he 
tended loosely and uncritically to overestimate its effect in a way that seri- 


ees 
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ously inhibited his use of cultural analysis. In consequence, his treatment of 
the physical traits of the American Indian is unfortunately in large degree 
specious, and except in his comparative analysis of Aztec and Inca culture, 
he more often than not fails to carry through on the implications of his culturo- 
logical theory. 

As a scientific historian Robertson was critically aware of the bias and un- 
reliability of much of the source material upon which perforce he had to draw. 

It is extremely difficult to procure satisfying and authentic information concerning nations 
while they remain uncivilized. To discover their true character under this rude form, and to select 


the features by which they are distinguished, requires an observer possessed of no less of impar- 
tiality than discernment (1812:1:264). 


Of the conquistadores: 


Neither the age in which they lived, nor the nation to which they belonged, had made such 
progress in true science, as inspires enlarged and liberal sentiments . . . [they were] brave and 
enterprising in a high degree, but so uninformed as to be little qualified either for observing or 
describing what they beheld (1812:1:265-266). 


Of the later Spanish colonists on the one hand, and the priests on the other: 


We shall uniformly find that, accordingly as an author belonged to either of these parties, he 
is apt to magnify the virtues or aggravate the defects of the Americans far beyond truth. Those 
repugnant accounts increase the difficulty of attaining a perfect knowledge of their character, and 
render it necessary to peruse all the descriptions of them by Spanish writers with distrust, and to 
receive their information with some grains of allowance (1812:1I:265-266). 


Of the earlier natural philosophers: 


They entered upon this new field of study with great ardour; but . . . too impatient to in- 
quire, they hastened to decide; and began to erect systems, when they should have been searching 
for facts on which to establish their foundations. . . . 

When guided in our researches by the intelligent observations of the few philosophers who 
have visited this part of the globe, we may venture to decide. When obliged to have recourse to 
the superficial remarks of vulgar travellers, of sailors, traders, bucaneers, and missionaries, we 
must often pause, and comparing detached facts, endeavor to discover what they wanted sagacity 
to observe. Without indulging conjecture, or betraying a propensity to either system, we must 
study with equal care to avoid the extremes of extravagant admiration, or of supercilious contempt 
for those manners which we describe (1812:1:268). 


Robertson was thoroughly modern in his cognizance of the pitfalls and 
dangers inherent in the use of English—or other European—terms of denota- 
tion in cross-cultural reporting. 

There is not a more frequent or a more fertile source of deception in describing the manners 
and arts of savage nations, or of such as are imperfectly civilized, than that of applying to them 
the names and phrases appropriate to the institutions and refinements of polished life (1812: 
II: 204). 

It would be allowing Robertson too much praise, however, if we were to 
convey an impression that his ethnology is truly refined, purged of distortion, 
free of bias and empirically satisfying in terms of contemporary standards. In 
the first place, Robertson looked with disdain upon the minutiae of culture 
which are the building blocks of any good ethnography. He held them to be 
trivia beneath the “dignity of history,” a concept he is credited with originat- 
ing (Black 1926:131). 


What he meant by the phrase was not merely that history should be written in a dignified 
manner, but principally it should be written about dignified events and characters. . . . It tended 
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to rule out many facts altogether as too trivial to be noticed by history, to skim lightly over 
others as more or less negligible, and to concentrate almost entirely on those transactions which 
necessarily demand attention because of their inherent interest, or because of the instruction to 
be derived from them (Black 1926:131). 


In the field of anthropology this meant that Robertson could be disposed 
to write on a generalized level about the culture of the American Indians, 
while for the most part ignoring cultures. In his own terms: 


In a general history of America, it would be highly improper to describe the condition of each 
petty community, or to investigate every minute circumstance which contributes to form the 
character of its members. Such an inquiry would lead to details of immeasurable and tiresome 
extent. The qualities belonging to the people of all the different tribes have such a near resem- 
blance, that they may be painted with the same features. Where any circumstances seem to con- 
stitute a diversity in their character and manners worthy of attention, it will be sufficient to point 
these out as they occur, and to inquire into the cause of such peculiarities (1812:1:264). 


The generalized summary of the savage tribes of the eastern American sea- 
board and the Caribbean that results is, in the main, dreary, flat, essentially 
accurate, yet markedly biased with unflattering value judgments. For Robert- 
son, although a rationalist, was very much a Scotch Presbyterian moralist. 
His Indians were, therefore, loosely portrayed as feeble, indolent, improvident, 
lacking in the virtues engendered by developed property interests, intellec- 
tually unimaginative, devoid of love between the sexes, and near anarchists in 
civil affairs. It was only when he examined the aberrant, which forced him to 
treat of details, that this phase of his treatise acquired a descriptive quality 
of interest for the modern reader. 

Robertson displayed his logical rigor and capacity for independent thought 
at their very best when dealing with the question of the origins of the American 
Indians. He contemptuously dismissed prevailing theories and speculations as 
“so wild and chimerical, that I should offer an insult to the understanding of 
my readers, if I attempted either minutely to enumerate or to refute them” 
(1812: I: 248). Constructively he moved on to evaluate the several reasonable 
possibilities and tentatively to formulate what has subsequently become the 
accepted answer. 

First, general similarities between the life-ways of American savages and 
ruder peoples of the Old World were declared to be the products of parallelism 
and limited possibilities rather than the consequences of historical connection. 
To wit: 

The character and occupations of the hunter in America must be little different from those of 
an Asiatic, who depends for subsistence on the chase. A tribe of savages on the banks of the 
Danube must nearly resemble one upon the plain washed by the Mississippi. iustead then of pre- 
suming from this similarity, that there is any affinity between them, we should only conclude, that 
the disposition and manners of men are formed by their situation, and arise from the state of 


society in which they live. The moment that begins to vary, the character of a people must 
change (1812:1:249-250). 


Yet, far from holding to any uncompromising theoretical dogma of uni- 
linear evolution to the absolute exclusion of diffusion, Robertson took cog- 


nizance that 


There are... among every people, some customs which, as they do not flow from any 
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natural want or desire peculiar to their situation, may be denominated usages of arbitrary institu- 
tion. If between two nations settled in remote parts of the earth, a perfect agreement with respect 
to any of these should be discovered, one might be led to suspect that they were connected by 
some affinity. [Nonetheless] the instances of customs, merely arbitrary, common to the inhabitants 
of both hemispheres, are, indeed, so few and so equivocal, that no theory concerning the popula- 
tion of the New World ought to be founded upon them (1812:1:250-251). 


Second, he argued effectively that the original migrants were derived from 
peoples of low culture and did not represent degenerate descendants of civilized 
peoples. 

If ever the use of iron had been known to the savages of America, or to their progenitors, if 
ever they had employed a plow, a loom, or a forge, the utility of those inventions would have pre- 
served them, and it is impossible that they should have been abandoned or forgotten. We may 
conclude then, that the Americans sprung from some people, who were themselves in such an early 
and unimproved stage of society, as to be unacquainted with all those necessary arts, which con- 
tinued to be unknown among their posterity, when first visited by the Spaniards (1812:1:252). 


In addition, the ancient civilizations of north Africa and the Middle East, 
as well as of China, were ruled out as sources of origin not only on the basis of 
the absence of iron tools and the plow amongst the Indians, but also because: 
“Tn all America . . . there is not one animal, tame or wild, which properly be- 
longs to the warm, or even to the more temperate, countries of the ancient 
continent” (1812:1:253). 

Third, in considering the distribution of wild mammalian forms, Robertson 
noted that the denizens of tropical America are entirely different from those of 
corresponding regions of the Eastern Hemisphere, while those of the northern 
forests of North America are essentially the same as those of North Asia and 
Europe. From this he concluded: “It seems to be evident, then, that the two 
continents approach each other in this quarter, and are either united, or so 
nearly adjacent, that these animals might pass from one to the other” (1812:I: 
254). The voyages of Behring and Tschirikow in 1741-44 had come close to 
substantiating this view. Robertson cited Russian evidence of Siberian native 
traditions of intercourse with tribes living across the seas not too far east of 
their own coasts, of trees not native to Siberia coming to Russian shores as 
driftwood from the east, and of Siberian offshore islands from which the 
Alaskan mainland may be descried. From these facts he suspected that “the 
American continent is separated from ours only by a narrow strait, and all the 
difficulties with respect to the communication between them would vanish”’ 
(1812:1:259). He stated the probability that future navigators, by steering 
farther to the north than the Russians had done, might find that America ap- 
proaches much nearer to Asia than was then known to be the case. Exactly one 
year after Robertson’s publication, Captain Cook confirmed Robertson’s pre- 
diction. 

As for the peopling of the Americas, Robertson’s tentative inference from 
these considerations was then as follows: 


Some tribe, or some families of wandering Tartars, from the restless spirit peculiar to their 
race, might migrate to the nearest islands, and, rude as their knowledge of navigation was, might, 
by passing from one to the other, reach at length the coast of America, and give a beginning to 
population in that continent (1812:1:258). 
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Not content with having eliminated the ancient peoples of the Mediter- 
ranean and with having established the probability of north Asia as the source 
of origin, he moved on to consider the alternative possibility of northwest 
Europe, with Greenland or the Shetlands as stepping stones to North America. 
The consanguinity of the Greenland and Labrador Eskimos and their distinc- 
tiveness from the Indians of the Americas were duly recognized by Robertson. 
Among all the Americans he held that they alone bore any resemblance to 
North Europeans (Lapps?), wherefore he opined that they may have been 
derived from Scandinavia. (The wide distribution of the Eskimos across arctic 
America was not yet known in his day.) But for all the others, even while 
recognizing that each tribe has something peculiar which distinguishes it, he 
observed that in their common traits of physical character they have some re- 
semblance to the tribes scattered over northeast Asia, but almost none to 
those settled in northernmost Europe. ‘‘We may, therefore, refer them to the 
former origin, and conclude that their Asiatic progenitors, having settled in 
those parts of America, where the Russians have discovered the proximity of 
the two continents, spread gradually over its various regions” (1812:1:261). 
Robertson, in arriving at this conclusion, built upon the reasoning of Fray 
Joseph de Acosta, to whom belongs the great distinction of having first formu- 
lated the scientific and currently generally accepted theory of the origin of the 
American Indian (Jarcho 1959). 

Finally, and equally notable, although a lineal evolutionist in theory, Rob- 
ertson was fully cognizant of the distinctive qualities characteristic of cultures 
on comparable levels of development. Psychological and behavioral charac- 
teristics were always foremost in his interests. When comparatively analyzing 
the Aztecs and the Incas he advanced a clearcut configurational theory in 
terms of the distinctive “‘genius” (1812:II:207), the very word used by Boas 
179 years later in an identical context (Benedict 1934:xiii), and in terms of 
“national character” (Robertson 1812:II:214). He comparatively contrasted 
in considerable detail the social institutions and personalities of the two na- 
tions as reflecting fundamental differences in value orientations in their respec- 
tive religious practices and world views (1812: II: 206-227). He did it in terms 
of the internal features of the whole cultures, in a way remarkably sound and 
accurate, so far as it went. 


III 


Robertson’s anthropology anticipates Tylor’s, and especially Morgan’s, at 
many points. We are uninformed as to whether either Tylor or Morgan may 
or may not have been directly influenced by Robertson, but in view of cir- 
cumstance, they very likely were. In any event, a comparison of Bidney’s sum- 
mary of Tylor’s orientation and theoretical formulations (Bidney 1953: 183- 
208) with those of Robertson will quickly bring the parallelism into focus. 
Although many 17th and 18th century writers embraced the idea of human 
progress from a lower to a higher social state, none saw it so clearly in empirical 
terms or treated the problem with such a close approximation of the natural 
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science approach as did Robertson. His total divorce from metaphysical con- 
siderations and the way in which he set his Presbyterian theology (if not 
morality) to one side as implicitly irrelevant to the consideration of his prob- 
lem are truly remarkable, especially so if one contemplates his official position 
in the Church of Scotland. He advanced far beyond Voltaire, whose universal 
history was too universal to be manageable. He worked with a limited segment 
of the primitive world, that part of the Americas on which there was usable 
knowledge of some worth. He strove to give meaning to the life-ways of the 
Americas by use of a theory that was relevant and congruant to the facts. By 
so striving, he gave the world its first comprehensive ethnology of the Americas 
and, at the same time, laid a number of solid foundation piers for later develop- 
ment of anthropology. 


NOTE 


1 It was my original purpose to write on the anthropology of T. R. Malthus (1766-1834). 
The second and much expanded edition of Malthus’ An Essay on the Principle of Population 
(1817) devotes nine successive chapters to the checks of population in “the lowest Stage of 
Human Society” among the American Indians, the South Sea islanders, the “barbaric inhabitants” 
of North Europe, the “pastoral tribes’’ of the Middle East, the Negroes of Africa, and peoples of 
Siberia, India, Tibet, China, and Japan. Malthus, however, used ethnographic fragments un- 
critically to bolster his theory and made little contribution to the mainstream of anthropology as 
such. Let it not be forgotten, however, that he provided Darwin with his key concept! Although 
I abandoned Malthus’ anthropology as devoid of sufficient significance to warrant a special com- 
mentary, I was led, through Malthus, to Robertson, upon whom Malthus drew heavily. 
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Some Considerations for the Prospective 
Ethnographic Cinematographer 


JOHN T. anp PATRICIA J. HITCHCOCK 


University of California, Los Angeles 


INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 


HE aim of this paper is to provide a reference for the inexperienced and 

relatively impecunious anthropologist who is considering the use of cine- 
matography as a recording technique.! It should enable him to make a rough 
estimate of the equipment and money he will need and help him decide whether 
he is ready to make a film. The paper has been planned as a supplement to 
Michaelis (1955) and other cinematographic books or pamphlets. Judging 
from our own experience, we found that, even with the use of this material, 
it was difficult for the beginner to make an intelligent estimate of his equip- 
ment needs and production costs. The tendency is to underestimate the 
money, time, and skill required, and in so doing to make a film which is almost 
certain to be disappointing. 

There are many aspects of ethnographic cinematography which deserve 
discussion but which exceed the scope of this article. Some of these are the 
various ways in which ethnic films can be used, the adjustments in the ethnog- 
rapher’s budget depending on the use he plans for his films, the photographic 
skill of the ethnographer, and the time which he plans to devote to this aspect 
of his work. The discussion here for the most part will be directed toward the 
making of the kind of film with which we have had experience—a 30 minute 
presentation, in sound and color, of aspects of culture and social structure in a 
peasant village. Such a film—which we believe is representative of much eth- 
nographic photography as far as fundamentals are concerned—may be ac- 
complished readily on the rather limited budget assumed here, though it must 
be emphasized that careful planning is necessary in order to reduce duplica- 
tion and loss of continuity to a minimum. Prices are approximate, as of June 
1960. By publication time some of the information may be out of date, but 
still will be useful as a means of general orientation. 

FILM 

Solving a few simple arithmetic problems can give some perspective to foot- 
age plans. One hundred feet of 16 mm. film shot at 24 frames per second (sound 
speed) runs for approximately 2 minutes 45 seconds. A 20 minute film, there- 
fore, is a little more than 700 feet long. Footage loss before final editing de- 
pends on the type of pictures taken, the preparations made before shooting, 
and on other factors, some of which may be beyond the photographers’ control. 
Offenhauser (1953:83) says 4 or 5 feet of film lost to one saved is usual. But in 
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a film of the type we are discussing a ratio of 10 to 1 is more realistic. Nomads 
of the Jungle, produced by Louis de Rochemont and picturing the life of a 
Malayan hunting tribe, was shot with a ratio of 10 to 1 (personal communica- 
tion from Leo B. Guelpa, Manager, Educational Department of the United 
World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29). A “material culture” 
or “‘psychological response”’ film which might require only rough-cut editing 
can be done with a greater saving of footage. On the other hand, a sequence 
which calls for dramatic effort on the part of untrained subjects and demands 
maximum use of editing techniques may require a much higher ratio than 10 
to 1. Using 10 to 1 as an average editing ratio, a documentary film planned to 
run 20 minutes would require about 7,000 feet of film before editing. In color 
this raw footage, depending on the type purchased, would cost $550-800. The 
same footage in black and white would cost about half as much. (See below for 
variables affecting costs of both color and black and white.) 

It is difficult to discuss footage planning in terms of the length of the aver- 
age shot because this length varies tremendously depending on subject treat- 
ment. One script may require a shot or two as long as 18 or 20 feet, the maxi- 
mum most spring-wound cameras can provide. (If a Cine Kodak Special or 
Cine Kodak K100 is used, or if a camera is equipped with a 400 foot magazine 
and motor drive, it is possible to plan on using shots of even greater length.) 
Another script may call for a series of short, choppy shots, as short as one 
foot. But even though a script may envisage using shots of this length and 
though it may be possible to utilize them effectively in the finished product, it 
is not good practice to shoot less than 10 feet of film every time an exposure is 
made. At the editing table this extra footage permits adjustments which may 
be necessary to give the film smoothness and proper pace. Without the extra 
footage, such adjustments would be impossible and an otherwise excellent shot 
might have to be sacrificed. If the cinematographer who shoots 7,000 feet of 
film for a 20 minute story has used 10 feet of film with every exposure, he will 
have made no more than 700 shots, one tenth of which will be used in the final 
edited version of this film. The necessity of conveying one’s meaning within 
these limitations underlines the importance of advance planning and editorial 
skill, 

Another limitation within which the ethnographic cinematographer must 
work is that of narration. Curran (1953:10) quotes a study made by the In- 
structional Film Research Program at Pennsylvania State College which sug- 
gests that viewer comprehension drops off when the narration contains more 
than 100 words per minute. Thus a 20 minute film would utilize 2,000 words at 
the most—or the equivalent of an eight-page, double-spaced, typewritten 
manuscript. The tendency is to overload the sound track. The social scientist 
finds this temptation especially strong because he is so thoroughly aware of the 
complexity of the culture he is trying to portray. He hesitates to make a state- 
ment about an attitude or situation without adding the qualifying remarks 
which in fairness to the culture he knows should be included. 

The decision of what emulsion to shoot is a complex one. Among most ex- 
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perts there is agreement that ethnographic films should be made in color. 
Color has obvious ethnographic advantages. Aside from this, color is more 
versatile than black and white for printing purposes. Only a black and white 
print can be made from black and white film, but color film originals can be 
used not only to make color prints but also black and white prints that have 
excellent visual fidelity. Color thus has a double potential market, because a 
prospective buyer such as a college that could not afford a color print, might 
well be able to afford one in black and white. For a rule of thumb some tech- 
nicians would advise anthropologists to shoot all their valuable footage in 
color whether the subject lends itself well to color or not. Laboratories across 
the country have standardized techniques for handling color film and can 
produce consistently good prints from color originals whether the prints are 
in color or black and white. Some printing control is also possible for over 
or under exposure. 

Under certain circumstances an anthropologist will find he must shoot 
black and white film. If he has an extremely limited budget he might be best 
advised to use a black and white reversal* (all words followed by an asterisk 
will be found in the Glossary at the end of the article) emulsion such as a 
Plus X or Tri X type ($5.40 per 100 feet). This film is designed for the amateur 
who will be editing and projecting his original footage. The most obvious dis- 
advantage of doing this is that, without making a print of the original for cut- 
ting or prints of the edited version for viewing, one risks irretrievable loss. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer it is possible to print Kodak black and white re- 
versal film with satisfactory results under suitable laboratory conditions by 
either the reversal print method* or by making a duplicate negative* and a 
fine grain release print.* But some experts have been disappointed with prints 
of reversal film. Though the responsibility for poor reproductions may lie with 
the laboratory, there is evidently not enough uniformity in the printing process 
to avoid high contrast prints which show considerable loss of detail. Dupont 
makes three types of reversal black and white film. These types can be used 
either as reversal or negative film but there is better resolution and greater 
speed when they are used as reversal. 

As for black and white negative film ($4.60 per 100 feet), the consensus of 
expert opinion is that the anthropologist should avoid it. Though there is a 
wider choice of fine grain, high speed emulsions available in negative films, 
laboratory handling is made more difficult because dirt shows more readily on 
the print. Several extra laboratory steps not needed in printing reversal film 
are necessary in order to preserve the original negative stock. A direct print 
can be made from the original negative film—and this is done in newsreel work 
where saving the original is not important—but the ethnographic cinematog- 
rapher who plans to make an indefinite number of release prints from his nega- 
tive original must go from the negative original to a fine grain positive to a 
duplicate negative to a release print. Loss of definition occurs at each step so 
that the resulting ‘‘third generation” print is never as clear as the original. 

An anthropologist shooting in color may have to get some important in- 
terior shots which require very fast film because of adverse lighting conditions. 
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There are two exceptionally fast color films on the market today, to be used 
only when a very high ASA reading is required. There is Super Anscochrome— 
Type 225 (Daylight) and Type 226 (Tungsten), both with an exposure index of 
ASA 100; and a faster but more expensive new Eastman film called Eastman 
Ektachrome ER film—Type 7257 (Daylight) with an exposure index of ASA 
160, and Eastman Ektachrome ER film—Type 7258 (Tungsten), with an 
index of ASA 125. If the budget cannot be stretched to include color film for 
badly lighted shots and if the material is so important that it cannot be left 
out, it is possible to intercut Tri-X black and white, though the effect is some- 
what jarring. Although negative Tri-X is the faster emulsion (ASA 300), 
Tri-X reversal (ASA 200) must be used in order to match the color film which 
also is reversal. What was said above about the disadvantages of making 
copies from black and white reversal film does not apply when it is used in this 
way. The sections of black and white reversal film are printed onto color film, 
decreasing the danger of laboratory failure; and although the end result still is 
black and white, it is a fine-grained reproduction with a somewhat unusual 
(though not meretricious) tint which is pleasant to view. 

Kodak makes three kinds of 16 mm. color film at the present time: The 
Eastman Ektachrome ER mentioned above ($11.00 per 100 feet), Ektachrome 
Commercial ($7.30 per 100 feet), and Kodachrome ($8.00 per 100 feet). The 
latter is Daylight or Type A and is not to be confused with Kodachrome 
Commercial which no longer is available. All types are used by both profes- 
sionals and amateurs. The majority of experts recommend Ektachrome Com- 
mercial for anthropological films, but there are situations in which an anthro- 
pologist might find Kodachrome more desirable. The following comparisons 
are listed to bring out variables which one should take into account before 
making a choice: 


(EC=Ektachrome Commercial; K = Kodachrome). 


1. EC, a film released in 1958, must be purchased in this country. K is avail- 
able both here and abroad. 


2. EC is faster than K, has more latitude and is held to closer tolerances in 
order to produce the maximum printing qualities for which it was designed. 


3. EC is better than K for close-ups because it reproduces flesh tones more ac- 
curately. If there is excessive color contrast in the subject matter to be shot 
the use of the lower contrast EC is advised. EC is not designed for direct pro- 
jection whereas K is designed for the amateur who wants to project his original. 
K can be printed but the colors have more contrast than the colors of prints 
made from EC. Since copying further increases color contrast, the cinematog- 
raphers who prefer using K raw stock for making prints generally are lecturers 
who like vivid, high color contrast for travelogues and entertainment films. 


4. With the 20 percent discount normally given professional users of K, both 
films cost about the same. The cost of color release prints from either film also 
is approximately the same. 
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5. Black and white prints from either color film can be processed so that the 
average viewer cannot tell the raw stock origin of either print. 


6. EC is balanced for Tungsten illumination (3200 Kelvin). For use outdoors 
it requires a Wrattan 85 filter. K can be purchased in either Type A for 
photo-flood illumination or Daylight type, eliminating the need for a filter. 
If only one type of K is taken to the field, conversion filters can be used in an 
emergency. In this case, most users prefer to carry Type A Kodachrome, 
converting it with a Wrattan 85 filter on exposure to daylight. Using filters 
with K may produce some color shift but there is no noticeable color shift 
when EC is exposed to daylight with a Wrattan 85 filter and exposed to proper 
tungsten illumination without a filter. 


7. EC also may require a color correction filter depending on the emulsion 
batch purchased. Conversion directions are clearly labeled on the outside of 
the package. Some anthropologists may not wish to use film requiring conver- 
sion, since having to use two filters at once might be a distinct disadvantage in 
a dusty or humid climate. If at the time of purchase, film requiring color cor- 
rection is the only type available, it might be possible to obtain film which does 
not require correction through W. J. German? (sole distributors of EC film), 
providing the nature of one’s work and reasons for needing it were explained. 
Deliveries of film from this source, however, are not guaranteed. 


8. EC raw stock is edge numbered.’ K usually is not, although K can be pur- 
chased from any Kodak dealer with footage numbers, merely by requesting 
footage numbered film. 


9. EC is more susceptible to abrasion than K, a fact to remember in handling 
the original. 

If a person cannot decide which color film to use, the Kodak company 
recommends shooting a roll of each type under the same light conditions, using 
the same subjects, and having prints made from each. These are then projected 
and the decision between them is one of taste. 

Ansco has developed three color films for 16 mm. camera use. The first, 
called Anscochrome Regular ($8.80 per 100 feet) is a reversal film designed for 
use as a direct projection film and for production work under adverse lighting 
conditions. It has an exposure index of ASA 32 in both Type 231 (Daylight) 
and Type 232 (Tungsten). The second, the Super Anscochrome ($9.50 per 100 
feet), mentioned above, is a very high speed medium grain reversal film de- 
signed for direct projection that nevertheless can be used for duplication. The 
third is a low contrast Tungsten balanced color film called Professional Ansco- 
chrome Type 242 ($10.00 per 100 feet) used in much the same manner as 
Kodak’s Ectachrome Commercial. This film can be converted to Daylight 
with a filter. The exposure indexes can be varied slightly, but Tungsten 
(ASA 25) and Daylight (ASA 16) are listed as guides. 

Further information regarding the use of Ansco or Kodak film should be 
sought from the companies before use. Some experts feel that the Ansco- 
chrome processed in this country has more noticeable grain and lacks the color 
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fidelity of Kodak films. However, shooting and comparing short sequences of 
each film probably is the only satisfactory way to make a decision. 

When possible one should. buy all the color film for a single film project at 
one time. This is to get film with the same emulsion number so that one color 
balance variable can be eliminated. 

Anthropologists sometimes have taken outdated film to the field because 
it was a way of saving money. It is better to shoot less film purchased fresh 
prior to use, than to risk a possible total loss with film which has stood too long 
on the shelf. 

Camera film perforated on one side is used only when sound is recorded di- 
rectly on the film as it is being shot. It should be avoided otherwise because 
many cameras have a double claw mechanism designed only for double per- 
forated film. When sound is later added to the film, the answer print* will be 
made on single perforated stock by the laboratory. 

The care of film in arctic or tropical regions presents a number of problems. 
Dyhrenfurth (1952) gives helpful advice on the care of film under such condi- 
tions. Additional and more recent information may be obtained by writing 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York, or any of its Motion Pic- 
ture Film Departments located in New York, Chicago, or Hollywood. It is 
particularly important to take necessary precautions now that Kodak has dis- 
continued the use of “‘tropical pack.”’ Film now comes in containers sealed with 
tape. If these cans are kept reasonably cool and are protected from direct sun- 
light or intense heat the “climate” inside the can will remain constant until 
the tape is removed. After removal it should be exposed and sent for process- 
ing as soon as possible. 

Some professionals who work in the field send all exposed film to a process- 
ing laboratory, where it is held until they have finished shooting and is then 
developed in one batch to insure maximum processing control. The amateur 
ethnographic cinematographer would be better advised not to wait to have his 
films processed. He can have his first few hundred feet of original sent to the 
field so that he can correct immediately for faulty equipment or technique. It 
is especially important to have this early check on exposure when color film 
is being used.5 By having the original sent at this stage he avoids the expense 
of having a first copy, or work print* made from poor originals. Subsequently, 
when he has some confidence that the originals are satisfactory, they can be 
held at the laboratory and the work print can be sent to the field. Original 
footage never should be projected though it can be screened in a high quality 
editing viewer if necessary. As already mentioned, it is safer to do this with K 
than with EC. An editing viewer, and a projector and screen for viewing the 
work print can be rented in the larger cities of most foreign countries. We had 
much cooperation in this regard from the studio in India where we purchased 
film.® 


OTHER EQUIPMENT’ 


The wealth of domestic and foreign equipment other than film which has 
flooded the photo market since World War II presents the inexperienced buyer 
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with a problem of choice which at first seems formidable. The field is some- 
what narrowed in the present context because we are not considering equip- 
ment which cannot be carried by a single person. It is further narrowed by the 
elimination of 8 mm. equipment. Although 8 mm. equipment reduces a per- 
son’s weight load and costs about one-third less than 16 mm., both for camera 
and accessories and for film, in most cases it would be a mistake to use it for 
serious film efforts. This is not altered by the fact that 8 mm. film can be shot 
with sound in the recently developed Fairchild camera, and sound now can be 
dubbed in on 8 mm. film. Few emulsions are available in 8 mm. It is more 
difficult to edit because of its small size and it is inconvenient to show because 
the standard size of school and college projectors is 16 mm. The maximum 
number of people who can view a projected 8 mm. film easily is about 100. 
Within these limitations, if we were to reduce equipment needs other than 
film to maximum essentials, the list would be short: camera, lenses, meter, 
tripod, lens brush, lens cleaner and tissue, tape recorder and tapes, and a carry- 
ing case (or cases) as nearly moisture and dust-proof as possible. Under remote 
field conditions, accessories such as screwdrivers and other repair tools for 
checking the performance of the camera are necessary. A white oilcloth or tin- 
foil to use as a reflector and a changing bag for an emergency darkroom may be 
useful. If electricity is available, the cinematographer may wish to take supple- 
mentary lights for indoor shots. The 15 pound Frezzolite Portable self-con- 
tained lighting unit Model 500° which is not dependent on an outside source of 
current (except to recharge after 25 minutes of light output at 3400 K) has 
seen service in Africa and is highly recommended for field use for those who 
can afford it ($400.00). Another self-contained unit to consider is the Cine- 


light 250 B ($350.00). 


Lenses. The most important piece of equipment is the lens ($55 to $360, de- 
pending on camera used). Given a capable cameraman, a good lens makes 
the difference between useful footage and worthless waste, regardless of the 
amount of money spent on supplementary devices. One should not begrudge 
the lens a good share of the expense. Some used lenses are better than new 
ones provided they have had care, are not scratched or mildewed, and do not 
distort at the edges. Any lens taken to the field should be as fast as possible so 
that good pictures may be taken in a minimum of light. 

Having several lenses is an advantage but not a necessit). \ ariety of in- 
terest in shots does not depend on the focal length of the lens so much as on 
the imagination and footwork of the photographer. However, for scenes used 
to show the setting, for shots involving large groups, and for sequences shot in 
dwellings at close quarters, a wide angle lens is very effective. And for such 
scenes as a hunt, where the prey is some distance from the camera, or a shot 
of a village entertainer who must be filmed from a tree or rooftop to avoid the 
crowd, a telephoto is a distinct advantage. But although the telephoto some- 
times does make it possible to get an interesting shot from a distant vantage 
point which could not be obtained if the cameraman were closer, its utility 
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should not be overestimated. The prospective cinematographer may be told 
that it is the lens above all others which will enable him to take “natural” 
pictures, and his reading may have encouraged him to consider using it in a 
blind (e.g., Tax:1953:95). Where concealment is possible, the telephoto and 
the other lenses will permit taking truly unposed pictures. Generally, however, 
concealment is extremely difficult and the cinematographer who is discovered 
—especially if he has taken pictures of aspects of life he was not willingly 
permitted to take—runs the risk of serious loss of rapport. Under most condi- 
tions it is not a telephoto lens or a blind which makes good ethnographic pho- 
tography; it is knowing the culture well, being trusted and liked, and being 
able to create an atmosphere in which subjects find it easy to act as if the 
photographer were not present. 

A zoom lens ($270 to $600) is a luxury which is very pleasant to work with. 
It is designed as three or more lenses in one and can create the impression of 
forward or backward camera motion as the scene is being shot, an effect im- 
possible otherwise without a dolly. This lens quickly frames what is wanted 
without having to shift camera position or change lenses. It does have some 
disadvantages. As a rule it will cost more than three lenses. The mechanism is 
naturally more complicated than a single focal length lens and thus more costly 
to repair. Its wide angle and telephoto extensions are limited and not adequate 
where extremes of breadth and distance are vital to the success of the picture. 
Inferior resolution* at the high focal lengths is one complaint. It should be 
hand-held only when it is impossible to use a tripod and yet absolutely neces- 
sary to get the shot. In this case it can be used only as a single focal length 
lens. 


Cameras. If one’s field work is far removed from the source of camera supply 
and repair, it is essential to have two cameras, one in perfect condition (pref- 
erably new or like new) and a second duplicate which may not be so perfect 
but which works well and can be used in an emergency to save an important 
sequence if the best camera suddenly fails. Prior to use, both cameras must be 
checked by a qualified distributor to see that their frame lines match. Any 
unit, if bought second hand, should be checked in ways suggested in Child 
and Finch (1941:66) or Michaelis (1955:14-15). It is not practical to rent 
camera equipment for field work. 

A new camera also should be checked by exposing a trial film in it and hav- 
ing it developed. For this reason, the purchase of a new camera at a duty-free 
port such as Hong Kong or Aden is inadvisable, even if there is time to check 
it, since these purchases usually are not guaranteed. Probably the finest 16 
mm, hand camera is the Arriflex ($2300 to $3000, with three lenses and neces- 
sary accessories) made in West Germany, a machine which has been used suc- 
cessfully as a portable camera in all areas of the world. Unfortunately, it is 
beyond the means of most ethnographic cinematographers, especially when it 
is remembered that an expensive camera to purchase is also an expensive cam- 
era to repair. The Arriflex has two other possible disadvantages: lenses which 
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can be adapted to other cameras cannot be used on the Arriflex, and it has an 
electric motor drive requiring the use of batteries. 

There are not many spring-wound 16 mm. cameras suitable for taking pic- 
tures of professional quality. The best ones on the American market are the 
Cine Kodak Special, Bolex, Bell and Howell, and Cine Kodak K 100. 

The Cine Kodak Special ($1500 with one lens) which runs 30 feet on one 
winding, is a very fine camera and is preferred by many because it has film 
chambers which can be put into use in rapid succession without losing valuable 
shooting time for loading. These chambers are expensive ($425 each) and for 
some the advantage of having several for rapid loading will be offset by the 
added cost. The Cine Special is a highly refined fragile mechanism which some 
experts feel is better suited for studio work, animation photography, and spe- 
cial effects such as titling, rather than for the rigors of location shooting. 

The Bolex H16 Reflex ($400 with one lens) is a delicate, watch-like instru- 
ment with some of the precision features of more expensive cameras. Recent 
models have a reflex through-the-lens viewing mechanism which, although 
not as good as the one in the Arriflex, still takes the guesswork out of framing. 
This is an excellent camera for urban photography or for use in a field environ- 
ment which is not subject to difficult weather conditions. Despite elaborate 
attempts to protect it, the Bolex we used in India would not function on sev- 
eral occasions because fine silt had worked its way into the moving parts. 

The Cine-Kodak K 100 ($300, single lens model) is a newly developed 
16 mm. camera for the lower price market which has features that compare 
favorably with the Bolex and Bell and Howell (e.g., it can be adapted to a 
synchronous motor and 400 foot magazine and has a turret model which takes 
C mount lenses) but since it has not had time to gain a reputation it is difficult 
to get an estimate of its durability and performance in the field. An unusual 
feature of the spring-wound K 100 is the length of run—40 feet at a single 
winding—which would be very advantageous for certain types of ethnographic 
work which could use 40 feet of uncut documentation. 

One of the least costly of the four spring-wound type cameras is also one 
which has given outstanding service in remote areas under all kinds of climatic 
conditions, thus earning a reputation as the ‘‘work horse”’ of expeditionary 16 
mm. photography. It often is carried by well-equipped professional shooting 
crews as a supplementary camera to be used in case more expensive equipment 
fails. This is any one of the Bell and Howell 70 Series. The 70 DR ($410 with 

one lens) is the standard model built to shoot 100 feet of film. The basic 
70 HR ($670 with one lens, weighing the same as the 70 DR) is a more versa- 
tile version of the 70 DR, since it comes adapted for optional use with an ex- 
ternal magazine and electric motor. The 70 DR can be adapted in a similar 
manner for several hundred dollars. With the addition of a motor, 400 foot 
magazine, 400 foot roll of film, and dry cells the total weight of a Bell and 
Howell 70 Series Camera is increased by about 12 pounds. There is a militar- 
ized version of the 70 HR camera known as the 70 KRM® ($570 with one lens) 
which should be of interest to anthropologists who are going into a hot, humid 
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climate or shooting where there is salt water. Without increasing the weight, 
this camera has been mildew-and-fungus-proofed and has been given a salt- 
resistant exterior to protect it from sea water corrosion. This too can be pur- 
chased and used without the motor and magazine. Unfortunately, the less ex- 
pensive 70 DR is not militarized. 

None of the 16 mm. cameras mentioned use the ‘‘amateur magazine load” 
—the only film container which comes prethreaded by the manufacturer, 
ready to slip in and out of the camera in daylight, regardless of the amount 
of film which has been exposed. The Arriflex, Bolex, Bell and Howell, and Cine 
Kodak K100 take conventional daylight loading spools of roll film. The Bolex 
has an automatic threading device, giving it the reputation for being the easi- 
est of the four to load. The Cine Special also uses daylight loading spools, but 
these are threaded by the operator in expensive removable chambers (some- 
times called “‘magazines’’), only one of which is supplied with the camera. 

For long continuous shooting the Arriflex, Cine Special, and Bell and 
Howell 70 HR are adapted by the manufacturer for exterior magazines capable 
of housing 200 or more feet of film. This film comes in either a daylight load- 
ing spool or a darkroom loading core-wound roll (depending on the length 
desired), both of which are loaded by the operator. These magazines require a 
motor drive ($350 to $500 for motor and magazine). Although they can be 
returned to the factory for this purpose, a specialty manufacturer by the 
name of Par Products’ adapts both the Bolex and Cine Kodak K100 for 
motor drive and also designs accessories for these cameras. The ‘‘Par’’ unit, 
claimed to:be an excellent one, is expensive ($650 to $850), but operates ona 
separate spring motor mechanism which can be used in the field without addi- 
tional power. 

Some cameras have mechanisms for making optical effects* as the film is 
being shot. Salesmen eager to sell these features will emphasize a saving in foot- 
age and editing costs. But these advantages are more apparent than real. In 
the type of documentary work we are discussing it is not possible or desirable 
to shoot to a rigid script; without such a script it is impossible to decide, while 
shooting, which two shots will, when dissolved together, make the most effec- 
tive transition in the final editing. In the second place, although successfully 
shooting effects in the camera eliminates prices charged by some film labora- 
tories for making comparable effects, it does not eliminate the necessity of A 
and B roll editing*—unless the photographer is willing to put up with a frame 
line on the screen at each place where his original shots are spliced to one an- 
other, an undesirable result which only A and B roll edition can eliminate. 
Salesmen also say that the use of these features gives the film a “professional 
touch.”’ It is a fact, however, that professionals almost never make their effects 
in this way. 

There may be anthropologists who want to undertake a film project using 
the single system sound recording technique—that is, using electrically pow- 
ered equipment which records lip-synchronized sound with the picture directly 
on the film as it is being shot in the camera. This system presents more inflexi- 
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bility in editing than double system recording—that is, shooting the film in the 
camera and later adding taped sounds either recorded at the same time or at a 
time when tape recording was more convenient. The former might prove to be 
far more expensive and wasteful in the hands of an inexperienced amateur. 
However, if a reader feels qualified to attempt professional work of this calibre, 
a camera recommended for this purpose is the Auricon Cine Voice II Model C 
C-72A which can be purchased in a complete unit, except for lenses, for ap- 
proximately $1000.° It must be remembered that spring-wound cameras, as 
soon as they are adapted for continuous motor drive, also can be used for 
single system recording as long as 60 cycle A.C. current is available. 


Light meters. There are many kinds of light meters. The photo electric cell 
types ($35) are the most sensitive and the most accurate. Unfortunately these 
two assets also make them the most expensive and most easily broken when 
dropped. 

The old GE Model DW, now only available in second hand markets, was 
a very sturdy, dependable meter which has been known to function accurately 
even after it was dropped. The Norwood and Weston Master are both popular 
meters, the former designed to read incident light, the latter reflected light. 
Good results are possible with either type. If, after all the funds are allotted, 
thirty extra dollars can be found for a second meter it would be money well 
spent. Like the second camera, the second meter should be the same make and 
model as the first. The duplicate is useful as a check and can be quickly substi- 
tuted when necessary without a refresher course on how to use it. 


Tripods. The tripods known in the trade as the “junior types” ($150) and 
weighing 14 pounds are considered excellent for field work. ‘They are stable, 
rugged, and have detachable heads with separate panning and tilting mecha- 
nisms. If weight and expense are crucial factors, the “Quick Set” ($55) tripods, 
which weigh from 6 to 7} pounds, are a good compromise. However, it takes 
practice to operate this type smoothly, for as soon as the head is released for 
panning it also is free to tilt. This type would not be recommended for a 
camera unbalanced by three heavy lenses or a motor. For work in which low, 
close-in shots must be taken in a hurry——or where the camera must be carried 
great distances—the straps, pistol grips or body braces ($14 to $30) often 
used by newsmen are useful. 


Tape recorders. In considering the many types of tape recorders,'® we have as- 
sumed that the anthropologist who will be using the double sound recording 
system for his film work will want sound recording equipment which has fairly 
high fidelity (so that music as well as voice can be recorded), is relatively inex- 
pensive, is self-powered, and easily portable. Three recorders meeting these 
specifications have been used successfully in the field: the Nagra ($1050), 
Magnemite ($360 to $425), and Stancil-Hoffman Minitape ($500). The Nagra 
and Minitape are battery operated units. The two Magnemite field models 
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are spring-wound, with supplementary dry cells for amplifier power. The 
Nagra, a Swiss machine, is considered the finest portable on the market today 
but delivery in the U. S. is very uncertain. Under field conditions we had 
trouble with the Magnemite, an experience confirmed by others. It was diffi- 
cult to get an estimate on the field performance of the following recorders 
which could be investigated before making a purchase: Butoba (spring 
wound), Duplex Musicale (spring wound), Sony Newscaster M4 (spring 
wound), and the EMI Battery Portable, a British recorder. With the excep- 
tion of the Flyweight Magnemite which weighs eight pounds, the recorders so 
far mentioned weigh from 13 to 19 pounds. 

An excellent super-portable, one-speed (7}”/sec.) recorder the size of a 
brick, that gives remarkable results when recording music, is the 3 pound 
Mohawk Model 500 Midgetape ($360). There is also a less expensive, one 
speed (33”/sec.) Mohawk Model 300 Midgetape which has been used most 
successfully for recording voice in the field. If the 500 model is used for voice 
as well as music it must be remembered that it uses up to two times as much 
tape as necessary for obtaining good voice recordings. This disadvantage must 
be weighed against its outstanding performance and its portability. Both ma- 
chines use special cartridge loads. The tape in them can be rewound onto spools 
for playing on more conventional recorders. 

Another brick-sized super-portable recorder suitable for recording voice 
is the Fi-Corder ($330), a British machine which has seen service in the field. 

When using a tape recorder and a camera it is possible to get lip-synchro- 
nized recordings as is done in double system recording, but it complicates one’s 
equipment somewhat and adds other items to the budget. The most inexpen- 
sive and still the most easily portable equipment for doing this is the Ranger- 
tone System ($320 for a kit). This system does not record the sound on the 
film. Instead it synchronizes the magnetic tape used in a conventional tape 
recorder with the film shot in a synchronous motor-driven camera. If lip 
synchronized recording is imperative, this method probably would be less 
costly and present less editing complications to the inexperienced technician 
than the single sound recording system. 

The only tape for field use which will preserve irreplaceable recordings is 
the tape with a base which has the trade name Mylar or Polyester ($5.00 for 
1200 feet). This tape is immune to extremes of temperature and humidity and 
will not dry up or become brittle with age. Of the several types of Mylar or 
Polyester on the market, the heavier base (13 mils thick) which comes in 1200 
ft. reels is recommended because it is so tough it doesn’t stretch or break easily. 


EDITING 


If a film is to have sound and visual effects added, only the best editing 
equipment will suffice. There are several things to keep in mind when look- 
ing for editing equipment or facilities. A and B roll editing requires two rewind 
spindles that will hold three reels largeenough toaccommodate the total footage 
of the finished film. If the film is to be 30 minutes long and in sound, it will re- 
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quire three 1200 foot reels—one for the finished black and white work print 
and two for the A and B color rolls. A hot splicer is preferred by most editors 
because it quickly makes a neat, strong joint. A large viewer saves eye strain. 
A synchronizer with three sets of sprockets is needed to preserve a constant 
frame by frame relationship between the work print and the A and B rolls. 
Before editing a projector is needed so that all the work print footage can be 
viewed. It will not be needed again until the edited work print is ready for 
pacing. This machine should be checked by a dealer to see that it is running at 
the proper number of frames per second. A Moviola* (or similar counterpart 
such as the SOS Magniola) is necessary for the synchronization of sounds, 
commentary and work print. (Cost of renting editing equipment by the week: 
silent film: $80; sound film: $170. Cost of such necessary items as cement, film 
cans, etc.: about $20.) 

Most large universities have visual aid departments which do professional 
editing. We were able to make arrangements to use the facilities of such a de- 
partment at times when they did not need the splicing table or the Moviola. 
A projector belonging to the Department of Anthropology was available for 
checking the work print and pacing the narration. Editing laboratories, 
equipped with all the latest conveniences, are available for rent (about $3.00 
per hour) in some of the larger cities, but such a facility would be most expen- 
sive to use in all but the final phases of editing. 

Much rough editing on the work print can be done at home if one has a 
splicer, spindles, and editing viewer. Designs for film racks are suggested in 
some of the editing books. These can be made of wood or metal with clothes- 
pins strung on wire to hold one end of each scene as it is cut from the total 
footage. The opposite ends of these cuts are dropped into a fibre or metal barrel 
with a scratchproof lining. This too can be improvised. If not in use, all editing 
equipment and film should be covered with a plastic sheet to keep out the 
dust. When cutting original color into A and B rolls, it should be handled with 
lint-proof cotton gloves. 

Charts on how to prepare leaders and A and B rolls should be requested 
from the film laboratory doing the final printing because this technique is not 
standardized. It is as important to keep a record of one’s cuttings during edit- 
ing as it is to record information about each shot while filming. Most editing 
books suggest charts for this purpose. 

There is a process called “Zero Printing,’”’ a method of copying valuable 
footage without cutting it into the A and B rolls. It should be discussed with 
the processing laboratory before editing irreplaceable footage, if, for the pur- 
poses of some other research, the film should remain uncut. 

The titling and art work done by some processing laboratories is very pro- 
fessional in appearance, and expensive. Titles done by an amateur can look 
professional but often do not. Poor ones give a bad initial impression. Com- 
panies specializing in “hot press” titling, many of whom advertise in motion 
picture magazines or year books, can do neat work and often do it at bargain 
prices. If college art department facilities are available, money is saved by 
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having them do the art work, and having the processing laboratory do the film- 
ing. This phase of editing should be studied thoroughly and completed before 
the work print is finished, since the number of words used on each title affects 
the running time of each shot and this, in turn, affects the length of the work 
print. 

In the interest of economy we used an inexperienced narrator. There were 
other reasons which made it convenient and desirable. We were anxious to 
preserve details of north Indian culture in both the motion and the sound 
track. To do this we recorded a number of sounds in the village, some of which 
we used in the film. To mix an American voice with these special effects seemed 
incongruous, even though we risked hearing from some in our audiences that 
the narration was difficult to understand. After several trials we found an 
Indian student whose voice tested well on the playback and who was willing 
to work hard on the pacing. It took a lot of his time. He practiced reading the 
script (see sample) many times at home and again with the projected work 
print. He had to learn to speak more slowly and to shift emphasis within the 
sentence so the meaning would be clearer to an American ear. We also had to 
make adjustments. The explanation of a complex idea required a cutback in 
the ratio of number of words used per foot of visual, regardless of what the con- 
version table statistics suggested. Occasionally we found we just did not have 
enough suitable footage to allow a leisurely pace, so we either had to cut back 
on the commentary or eliminate the whole scene. At times we made a poor 
compromise. Through all these shifts the narrator stayed with us. A profes- 
sional might not have been so cooperative, and we certainly never could have 
paid a professional what he would have charged for a comparable amount of 
effort. 

When we were satisfied we had done the best we could with the commen- 
tary, we had the voice recorded on magnetic film in a university studio where 
some professional equipment was available. Here sound effects and music were 
transferred from tapes to magnetic film. Then the narration track and sound 
track were sent to a commercial sound recording studio for mixing.*"' Sound 
studio charges ($65 per hour) add considerably to the expense of editing, 
but we found that only experts with the facilities of a large professional sound 
recording studio could do the work as it should be done. During the process of 
mixing, narration and sound are put together and synchronized with the work 
print. At this point in the editing, it is important for the editor to be present 
and funds should be set aside for any travel expenses necessary to make this 
possible. In this way expensive mistakes often can be avoided which written 
instructions might not have been able to prevent. 

When the mixing was completed the A and B rolls and the master sound 
track were sent to a film laboratory to be made into a composite color print* 
or answer print (16 cents per foot). Minor mistakes in color and sound made 
on the first composite print can be corrected on the first release print (14 cents 
per foot). 

No royalty fees need be paid to anyone if the music has been recorded by 
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the film producer in the field. If field recordings are not made and suitable 
music is later wanted for background effects, university music departments 
often will assume the work as a student project. There are companies, a list of 
which can be obtained from sound studios, which make “canned” recordings 
for this purpose at lower rates than one would have to pay elsewhere. A mini- 
mum charge is about $10 per cut* for unlimited use—a price lower than that 
charged by a laboratory. These $10 fees must be paid again for permission to 
show a film with sound on television, but the first payment will cover all future 
TV showings. Permission to use commercial recordings is involved and costly, 
requiring possible royalty fees for musician’s unions, recording companies, 
composer, and artists. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Distributors for a good film are not hard to find. But an amateur ethno- 
graphic cinematographer should not embark on a photographic project and 
plan to pay all or even part of his expenses with film results. If the film is good 
it almost certainly will reach the educational film market, but unless it is ex- 
ceptional, royalty remuneration from this source will not be very large. Wesley 
H. Greene, President of the International Film Bureau (personal communica- 
tion, 1958), feels that most 10 minute films do not cover a subject thoroughly 
enough to be of use to anthropologists who are teaching at the college level. He 
adds, ‘Our experience would indicate that films must be from 16 to 26 minutes 
in length to be of value to departments of Anthropology.” He also goes on to 
say that “([University] interest in purchasing a film does decrease after the sale 
price goes over $150, in the case of most subjects.” If these two statements are 
true, a 22 minute sound film in color (which will cost approximately $200 to 
buy), is automatically priced out of a large potential market unless it is excep- 
tionally good. Black and white copies of the same film would reach a wider 
market because they sell for slightly over one half the price of color. 

Royalties vary widely, generally ranging from 10 to 20 percent of the sale 

price. Mr. Greene also says that “IFB occasionally buys an edited film out- 
right.”” He adds: 
Cases on record show that we have paid from $500 to $5,000 for a 10 minute film, usually color. 
... (We prefer to acquire unedited) footage only when the footage completely covers a subject. 
The price for color varies from $1.00 to $3.00 per foot. We sometimes buy footage in a roughly 
edited form. We prepare the sound track and complete the production . . . paying a producer a 
royalty of 10 per cent of the gross sales. 


Some commercial film companies buy taped music and sound effects to use 
with footage they have purchased. But if an anthropologist is interested in 
selling his tapes, commercial record producers, rather than film producers, 
would perhaps be a more profitable market to explore. Folkways Records and 
Service Corporation is one record producer which is always interested in audi- 
tioning field recordings. They write (personal communication 1958): “If ma- 
terial proves of interest for issuance in our catalogue we generally offer an ad- 
vance on account of royalties.” 
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A NOTE ON TECHNIQUE 


Michaelis (1955:180) has written the following about anthropologists and 
cinematography: 
No anthropologist would consider the undertaking of field work among a distant tribe of natives 
unless he had prepared himself by years of studying the theoretical and practical methods and 
techniques of his science . . . and yet, few have considered cinematography as one of the research 
techniques of collection which, like any other research technique, must be learned, practised, and 
perfected before it can yield the best results. 


If it is at all possible, we would urge the prospective ethnographic photographer 
to attend classes in cinematography, some of which are now set up with his 
needs especially in mind.” Failing this, it would be wise before leaving for the 
field to shoot, edit, and narrate a simple 10 minute story. Without at least this 
much experience it is difficult or impossible to avoid the most elementary mis- 
takes, both in the field and at the editing table. For the ethnographic cine- 
matographer who is likely to have only one opportunity to obtain his pictures 
these mistakes can be disastrous. 


GLOSSARY 


A and B roll editing: The original footage of shot No. 1 in work print is reeled onto Roll A 
and a piece of opaque leader equal in frame length to shot No. 1 is reeled onto roll B. The original 
footage of shot No. 2 is then spliced to the leader on roll B (matching the work print frame for 
frame) while a piece of leader the exact frame length of shot No. 2 is spliced to the end of the 
original of shot No. 1, etc. This checkerboarding of the original film makes it possible to print 
copies free from splice marks. Editing in this manner also allows the overlapping of shots necessary 
to print optical effects. The alternative to this type of editing is called “head to tail’’ editing 
which consists of splicing the end of one original shot to the beginning of the next. 

Answer print: The first composite print shown to the producer for approval. (It sometimes 
is called the “trial composite.”’) 

Cut: Used in a musical context this term refers to one section of play measured from the be- 
ginning of a fade in to the end of a fade out. 

Composite print: The film on which the picture and sound, including effects, is printed. 

Duplicate negative: A step necessary in producing black and white copies either from color 
originals or black and white master positives. 

Master positive: A step leading to a duplicate negative needed to preserve a black and white 
negative original from which many copies will be made. 

Mixing: A re-recording of all sounds onto one master sound track. Also called dubbing. 

Moviola: Trade name for a console-type variable speed motor-driven film viewer used in 
editing. 

Multiple track recording: (mix) The process of combining a number of separate sound tracks 
into one track (i.e., commentary, music, singing, bird calls, etc.) 

Optical effects: Shots made in the camera or effects designed in editing which are used to intro- 
duce or terminate a scene or sequence, suggest passage of time, etc. These are known by various 
terms, the three main ones being: 

Fade in, the gradual appearance of the image from darkness usually used to introduce 


a sequence. 
Fade out, the reverse of the above usually used to terminate a sequence. 
Dissolve, while the first shot gradually disappears, the second shot appears to emerge 
out of it. This is often used to suggest passage of time or change of setting. 
Release print: A composite print made for general distribution after the final trial composite 
(or answer print) has been approved. 
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SAMPLE SCRIPT 


SuBJEcT: NorTH INDIAN VILLAGE* 


Action 


Sound 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89, 


90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 
94. 


CU—Man talking 
Another face 
Same as 79 
Brahmin counting 


Sweeper drumming 
in lane 
Man brings hookah 


Brahmin writing 


Tying note—CU 


(Lapse dissolve) 


Priest leaving 
temple 


Rajput on cot 


Priest going to 
door 


Woman brings grains 
to priest and goes 
back into house. 

Girl putting on sari. 


Girl putting on sari. 
Girl putting on sari. 
Girl putting on sari. 


The guests discuss the suggested dates. .. . 


A decision is made and the Brahmin checks his calculations .. . 
Fade in Drum very slowly 


Most hereditary servants havg important ceremonial functions. 
In this ceremony the family sweeper beats his drum... 

The family barber brings the ceremonial equipment and looks 
after the guests. . . 
The family priest writes the letter. If he is illiterate, his place 
is taken by a Brahmin who can read and write... 

The letter will be given to the barber who will carry it to the 
father of the groom. | 


Fade out 


Drum 


Various restrictions, division of labor, and well-defined ways of 
showing deference are some of the obvious patterns of caste. 
These patterns also characterize the relations between men and 
women, especially Rajput men and women. 

But because of purdah restrictions we must leave the realm of 
the Rajput men if we are to see the life of their women... 


Fade in Begging Song (repeat 4 times) 


On his daily begging round the) temple priest stops at the thresh- 
old of the women’s world... 


Fade out Begging Song 


During the daylight hours Rajput women rarely step very far 
from their door. To see the busy life of the women in Jagat’s 
house we must go inside... 

A mother shares a house with the wives of her son. Sometimes 
four generations live together. Though Jagat’s younger brother’s 
wife may occasionally go out to visit women in other houses, 
she will never know the freedom of low caste women until she is 
old and widowed. If a girl is loved by her mother-in-law, etc. . . 


* A script can go through several stages, from one which directs the photographer, to this final 
one used by a narrator and sound technician to pace the commentary and synchronize the sound 


effects to 


the action. 
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Resolution: Ability of the lens or film to reproduce fine detail. 

Reversal film: Original film which by chemical treatment is processed first to a negative and 
then reversed to a positive image. 

Reversal print method: A method of making a direct print from one reversal film to another 
without using a duplicate negative. Because of less contrast control, a print of poorer quality is 
produced. Only about 100 copies can be made before the original tends to crack and fall apart. 

Work print: The first copy (black and white or color) of the original which is used to edit the 
film. There are two kinds of work prints, a “‘one light’’ print and a “timed”’ print. In a “one light” 
print an average exposure is taken of all the footage to be copied. This is the cheaper method. 
In a “timed” print each scene is analyzed before it is printed. Since color corrections are made in 
the final answer print, it is not necessary to have this done on the work print although some people 
prefer it. 


NOTES 


! For patient help on many of the technical questions considered in this paper we want to 
thank the following people of the Los Angeles area: Raymond Fielding, Don Worthen, Raymond 
Kitchener, and Hugh Gray of the Theatre Arts Department, University of California, Los 
Angeles; Fred Godfrey, W. J. German Inc.; Ted Fogelman, Consolidated Film Industries; Mr. and 
Mrs. Alan C. Macauley, SOS Cinema Supply Corporation; and John Jacks, Magnetic Recorders. 
We also wish to thank a number of other persons whose firms prefer they remain anonymous. 

We are very grateful to the following people who read and commented on all or portions of 
the final draft: Raymond Fielding, Raymond Kitchener, Mrs. Alan Macauley, John Jacks, Hugh 
Gray, and John Collier, Jr. 

2 W. J. German, Jane St., Fort Lee, N. J. (east coast); W. J. German, 6040 North Pulaski 
Rd., Chicago 30, Illinois (midwest); W. J. German, 6677 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, 
California (west coast). 

3 Tf film is not purchased with edge numbers on it, the processing laboratory will, on request, 
add edge numbers to the film. This is called “coding.” It adds a little more to the cost of the final 
print. It is also necessary to request the laboratory to give “full aperture” printing to the exposed 
EC or edge numbered K film or the numbers may not show. In case one forgets to remind the 
laboratory and film comes through without edge numbers it is necessary to pay for additional 
coding. 

‘ For information about Ansco: Professional Motion Picture Department, Ansco Division of 
General Aniline and Film Corporation, Binghamton, New York (east coast); 6424 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood 38, California (west coast). They will also supply a list of laboratories which 
process Ansco Film. 

For information about Kodak: Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. (east coast); Eastman 
Kodak Co., 6706 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. (west coast). 

5 When viewed as an original, EC has a cyan (blue-green) color balance and appears slightly 
heavier in density than normally exposed Kodachrome. 

6 Dass Studio, Connaught Circle, New Delhi, India. 

’ For guidance and comparison it would be useful if the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion worked up a mimeographed list which could be sent out on request, containing names of 16 
mm. cinemetographers, areas photographed, and equipment used. The University Film Producer’s 
Association might be a source of help. The office of this organization rotates every year. Contact 
the Eastman Kodak Company, or your university visual aids department, for the latest infor- 
mation concerning UFPA. UFPA Journal editor for 1959-1960 is Robert Wagner, Department of 
Cinema, University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles 7, California. 

® Available west of the Mississippi only through Traid Corporation, 17136 Ventura Blvd., 
Encino, California, Available east of the Mississippi only through Bell and Howell. 

* Available through the SOS Cinema Supply Corporation, 602 West 52nd St., New York 19, 
N. Y. (east coast); 6331 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. (west coast). 

0 See: Tape Recorder Directory, Audio Devices Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

"In our case the work was done at Capital Film Laboratories, Washington, D. C., where 
editing facilities, sound studios, and processing laboratories all are available under one roof. 
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Working with a company like this offers obvious advantages to the amateur, but such arrange- 
ments are the exception rather than the rule. 

12 Many schools emphasize courses in film appreciation and criticism. Only a few offer 
laboratory work in camera and editing techniques. Possibilities to investigate can be found in a 
dissertation by John Tyo (1960). 

A short “crash” course especially for natural and social scientists began in the summer of 
1959 at The University of California, Los Angeles. Such a program includes courses in the opera- 
tion of 16 mm. cameras, with laboratory practice in the fundamentals of film making; a course of 
lectures surveying the basic techniques and practices employed in the documentary and educa- 
tional fields; and work in consultation with an adviser on script writing, sound recording, “on 
location”’ problems, etc., as they specifically apply to the needs of the students. Similar programs 
might be arranged with other schools on request, where laboratory facilities and adequate staff 
are available. 

The Robert Flaherty Film Seminar, an annual seminar “for an exploration and study of 
films made in the Flaherty spirit,’ welcomes anthropologists and gives them an opportunity to 
discuss problems with professional documentary cinematographers. Enquiries about seminars 
should be directed to Professor Hugh Gray, Moderator of Robert Flaherty Film Seminars, De- 
partment of Theater Arts, University of California, Los Angeles 24, California. 
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BRUNO OETTEKING 
1871-1960 


N THE 17th of January of this year death terminated for Bruno Oetteking 

a career in physical anthropology which covered a span of more than half 

a century. Born April 2, 1871 in Hamburg, he received his pre-university edu- 

cation at the Humanistic (classical) Gymnasium in the neighboring town of 
Gliickstadt. 

Drawn first to music, he became an accomplished pianist, composer, and 
teacher. Though he decided later to abandon a career in music and devote him- 
self chiefly to science, music remained, almost to the end of his life, the princi- 
pal delight of his leisure hours. 

During his university years at Heidelberg, Leipzig, and Zurich, he con- 
centrated on the pre-medical sciences (especially anatomy), physical anthro- 
pology, and evolutionary biology. He took his doctorate at Zurich in 1908 
under Rudolf Martin. 

In 1907 he was appointed Research Assistant and Keeper of the Physical 
Anthropological Department in the Royal Museum of Dresden. His next post 
was that of Research Assistant in the Anatomical Institute of Heidelberg Uni- 
versity (1910-11). Then, in 1912, he went to Argentina, where he served for a 
year as Keeper of the Anatomical Collections at the Universidad Nacional in 
Buenos Aires. 
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Arriving in New York in 1913, he joined Professor Boas in the Department 
of Anthropology at the American Museum of Natural History. His work here 
during the next seven years—particularly his studies of the skeletal material 
obtained by the Jesup North Pacific Expedition—firmly established his reputa- 
tion as an expert morphologist. From the standpoint of human relations, how- 
ever, these were difficult years, for, though he had lost no time in seeking and 
obtaining U. S. citizenship, he was by no means spared all of the unpleasant- 
ness generated by the widespread anti-German feeling of the World War I 
period. 

In 1920 Oetteking left the American Museum to join the staff of the De- 
partment of Anthropology at Columbia University as lecturer, and one year 
later he was appointed Curator of Physical Anthropology at the Museum of 
the American Indian, Heye Foundation. As early as 1915 he had already begun 
to organize this museum’s Department of Physical Anthropology. He now 
came into intimate relationship with such eminent Americanists as Harring- 
ton, Hodge, Lothrop, Saville, Speck, and Verrill. 

It was as one of his students at Columbia in the ’30’s that I first made his 
acquaintance, an acquaintance which was to ripen into a firm friendship. At 
that time he was giving four courses: Anatomy for Non-Medical Students, 
Human Evolution, Racial History of Man (one semester each) and Physical 
Anthropology (a full year). As a teacher he was singularly impressive; his erect 
bearing, austere demeanor, sense of academic dignity, and Old World formality 
contrasted sharply with the easy-going camaraderie which in those days char- 
acterized faculty-student relations in the department. It was not uncommon 
for a student to address a faculty member by his or her first name, but no one 
would have dreamed of calling Oetteking ‘‘Bruno.” In fact, though he eventu- 
ally insisted that I so address him, I was never able to comply without feeling 
guilty of disrespect. Even now, as I write, it pains me to refer to him as “‘Oet- 
teking,” omitting the title Doctor. 

No matter how small the audience, there was never any lapse in the ob- 
servance of the proprieties. Every lecture, even if no more than three or four 
members of the class happened to be present, opened with the salutation, 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” and every lecture gave evidence of thoughtful 
planning, complete mastery of the facts, and meticulous organization of ma- 
terial. He welcomed questions, but tolerated no digressions. One classroom 
trait, never forgotten when his former students indulge in reminiscences, was 
his habit of insisting upon rigidly technical, scientific terminology. It was 
never parietal bone, but os parietale; not transverse process, but processus 
transversalis, and no new term was introduced without giving its detailed ety- 
mology and its variations for case, gender, and number. 

In his supervision of laboratory exercises he was as exacting as in all else. 
We had to learn to handle specimens and to draw them; to use the measuring 
instruments with precision, and to tabulate data. Notebooks were carefully 
corrected, with a premium on neatness. 

Physical anthropology was not greatly appreciated in my student days. 
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Most students looked upon it as a necessary nuisance, and rare indeed was the 
one who elected to make it his major field. Yet few, I am sure, who came 
under Oetteking’s influence failed eventually to feel that they had profited by 
the experience. They were enriched not only by his teaching, but by his per- 
sonality, for, despite the austere discipline by which he regulated his scholarly 
activities, he was, in his relations with others, an intensely human person: 
invariably friendly and jovial, fond of jokes, an engaging raconteur of anec- 
dotes, and warmly responsive to minor attentions. Many a candidate for the 
doctorate blessed him for his magical ability to calm his terror at the ap- 
proach of the “orals,” and all knew that, if they should find themselves in a 
tight spot during the ordeal, he would come to the rescue. 

In 1938, after eighteen years on the staff, Oetteking’s services at Columbia 
were terminated. For him this was a shattering experience. He was then sixty- 
seven years old (though his physical and intellectual vigor belied the fact). 
Lacking professorial status, he was without a pension, and, of course, the 
meager income on which he had had to depend had not enabled him to save. 
Income from the Heye Foundation had long since ceased. When, in the Great 
Depression, the museum had suspended the salaries of its scientific staff, only 
Oetteking had stayed on. 

The museum now became his refuge. Here he retained his office, with space 
for his personal library. Though forced to accept assistance from New York 
City’s Department of Welfare (a circumstance he revealed only to his most 
intimate friends), he plunged ever more deeply into work. He wrote a pro- 
logue for Posnansky’s Tihuanacu and, with the urging of Posnansky, set about 
perfecting his Spanish. In fact, through Posnansky’s influence, he was invited 
by the University of LaPaz to occupy a chair in physical anthropology there, 
but political upheavals in Bolivia and Posnansky’s death frustrated the re- 
alization of this dream. 

One consoling incident of these painful years was his election to an honorary 
life membership in the American Society of Physical Anthropologists. 

Meanwhile a development in the field of chiropractic education opened new 
possibilities for the application of his talents. A revolution similar to that 
which brought about a reform in medical education under the prodding of 
Abraham Flexner (1910-1925) came to a head in the chiropractic world in 
1944. Privately operated schools began to give way to nonprofit institutions, 
and there was a general upgrading in physical plants, faculty quality, and 
depth of instruction. To the trustees and administrators of the newly formed 
Chiropractic Institute of New York it seemed providential that a man of 
Oetteking’s stature was able and willing to assume the post of head of the de- 
partment of human and comparative anatomy, a post which he held until late 
1957, when illness forced him to retire. 

In his new environment he appeared to take on a new lease of life. He 
especially enjoyed his association with the new students the Institute was at- 
tracting from Europe (Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, and Switzerland), 
young men and women who felt that he, more than anyone else, understood 
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them and their problems. His researches now concentrated on problems per- 
tinent to the new field in which he was working (as the appended bibliography 
will show). His course in Craniology was required of all freshmen, and it was 
particularly with them in mind that he wrote what he regarded as his crown- 
ing achievement, his book, Human Craniology, now widely used not only in 
chiropractic schools, but in medical and dental schools and in universities of- 


fering courses in physical anthropology. 

Even after his retirement at the age of eighty-eight, he kept on working. 
Only a few days before his death he completed the translation of a new mono- 
graph by Gusinde on the pygmies of New Guinea. His mental alertness and 
his devotion to scholarship persisted to the end. His was not an easy life, but 


he met each challenge as it came. 
C. W. WEIANT 
Chiropractic Institute of New York 
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Brief Communication 


THE YAMASEE: A SUPPOSEDLY EXTINCT SOUTHEASTERN 
TRIBE REDISCOVERED 


One of the foremost cultural groupings in the Southeastern area in the 
Colonial period was the tribe or group of tribes known as the Guale and 
Yamasee. Their territory lay in what is now coastal and southeastern Georgia, 
in the area roughly bounded by the present cities of Savannah, Brunswick, 
Cordele, Macon, and Augusta. These people, first mentioned by De Soto’s 
chroniclers in 1540, were Muskhogean speakers and seem to have shared the 
general Southeastern cultural patterns. 

Like other Indian nations of the Southeast, these Guale-Yamasee fared 
badly in their dealings with Europeans. Caught between the English and 
Spanish spheres of influence, they found themselves enslaved and exploited 
by the colonists and administrators of both nations. In 1702 they rose against 
the Spanish, who had attempted to missionize them, and shortly thereafter 
fled northward to the protection of the English of the Carolina colonies. 

Conditions under the English proved to be even worse than those endured 
under Spanish rule. Finally, in 1715, the Yamasee led a general revolt against 
the English which became known as the “‘Yamasee War.” They were aided in 
this uprising by the Creek, Choctaw, and Catawba. This revolt, which was 
promptly crushed by the English, proved disastrous to the Yamasee, who bore 
the brunt of the fighting. Their defeat drove them once more to their former 
Spanish allies, and most of the survivors settied in Florida. Here, as allies of 
the Spanish, harassed by the Creek Indians who were in alliance with the 
English, they continued to decline in numbers. William Bartram, who visited 
Florida in 1777—78, states that the Yamasee nation was entirely destroyed by 
that time (1791:137). John R. Swanton, our leading authority on the tribes 
of the Southeast, concluded that the majority of the surviving Yamasee were 
subsequently absorbed into the Mikasuki band of the Seminole, while a few 
others may have been incorporated into the Creek nation (1922:107—109). 

Recent information collected from Indian informants, coupled with a re- 
view of the literature, has led the present writer to question Swanton’s conclu- 
sions concerning the fate of the Yamasee. The tribe, it appears, is not entirely 
extinct—in fact a substantial number still reside in their ancestral Georgia ter- 
ritory. 

During the years 1954-56 I collected a small body of data on the folklore 
and customs of a group who identified themselves as ‘“‘Altamaha Cherokee.”’ 
This material, which was recently published in the Journal of American Folk- 
lore, was secured from Stewart R. Shaffer, a man of Indian descent who lives 
in Albion, Michigan, and his grandson James Shaffer (Howard 1959). The 
Shaffers are members of a splinter group of the Altamaha which moved to 
Michigan from Georgia in 1906. 
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Included in the body of information secured from the Shaffers were the 
traditional locations of four villages, a migration legend, a version of the 
“Stonecoat”’ legend, and various data concerning costume, crafts, and cere- 
monies. At the conclusion of this paper I stated that because a great deal of 
this ‘‘Altamaha Cherokee” lore was obviously quite different from that of the 
other Cherokee groups it probably stemmed from a non-Cherokee source. It is 
now my belief, after a careful reconsideration of the data, that the Altamaha 
“Cherokee” are not Cherokee at all, but instead represent a long-submerged 
fragment of the Yamasee tribe. 

Data supporting this conclusion are as follows: 

(1) Altamaha, the name given by the Shaffers for their group, is identified 
by Swanton as the name of the head town of the Lower Yamasee. The name 
first appears in 1540 when De Soto’s army is noted as coming to a province of 
this name (Swanton 1922:95). 

(2) The names Tama and Tamali, given by Stewart Shaffer as variant 
names of the Altamaha, also occur frequently in historical sources concerned 
with the Yamasee territory. They are identified by Swanton as variants of the 
name of a separate tribe of Indians, considered by him one of the Lower Creek 
divisions (1922:181). They were probably Hitchiti speakers (1922:12). 

(3) The name Tapa, given by Stewart Shaffer as a “clan” name of the 
Altamaha, is mentioned, in the form ‘‘Tapala,” as one of the Middle Guale 
towns (Swanton 1922:82). 

(4) The locations of Altamaha villages given by Stewart Shaffer are in the 
heart of the traditional Yamasee or Guale territory, not in the historic Cher- 
okee domain. These locations are as follows: (a) Altamaha, located where the 
Oconee and Okmulgee join to form the Altamaha River; (b) an unnamed vil- 
lage, near the present Dublin, Georgia; (c) another unnamed village, near the 
present village of Ochwalkee, Georgia; (d) Okwaukee, near the spot where the 
present Georgia and Alabama railroad bridge crosses the Oconee. 

(5) The ethnological data supplied by the Shaffers, with the exception of 
the Stonecoat legend and some nondistinctive traits such as the use of hide 
armor and the blowgun, seems atypical for a Cherokee group, yet is definitely 
Southeastern in character (Howard 1959). 

For these reasons I believe that the ‘““Altamaha Cherokee” may be identi- 
fied with the supposedly extinct Yamasee tribe, and that they should not be 
considered Cherokee. Unfortunately, linguistic analysis, which would be very 
helpful, is not possible since the Altamaha have lost their native speech. 

The principal settlement of this group at the present time is near Shell- 
bluff Landing, in Burke County, Georgia, about ten miles south of Augusta 
and almost on’the Savannah River (Gilbert 1948:422). The family names are 
Shaffer, Clark, Woods, and Deal. Their settlement is sometimes known as 
“‘Shaffertown” or ‘“Shafferville” after the most common surname to be found 
there (Gilbert 1948:422). Stewart Shaffer took an informal census of the group 
in 1900 and found that there were 96 men and about 250 persons in all. The 
Michigan group are located in Albion, Michigan. According to James Shaffer, 
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other scattered groups are found in the state of Arkansas. The use of the term 
“Cherokee” by these people can probably be explained as the adoption of a 
tribal designation carrying high prestige by a remnant Indian group who, per- 
haps for reasons of security after the Yamasee War, did not wish to reveal 
their true identity. 
James H. Howarp 
University of North Dakota 
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Letters to the Editor 


Peyote Is Not A DRuG OF ADDICTION 
Sir: 

There are some remarks I would like to make in connection with the article 
by Carroll G. Barber, ‘‘Peyote and the Definition of Narcotic” (1959). In it 
there are some points on which I am inclined to disagree. 

First, my position on peyote as stated in Narcotics and Narcotic Addiction 
seems to be misunderstood by Barber when he indicates that Dr. Vogel and I 
“doubt” that peyote is an addicting drug. At no point do we state that peyote 
is either a narcotic or a drug of addiction. In fact, we clearly point out (p. 114) 
that ‘“‘There is no authentic record to show that the habitual or addictive use 
of peyote occurs either by Indians or others who use it periodically or experi- 
mentally.”’ We then go on to explain why it is not and probably will not be- 
come a drug of addiction. I am puzzled as to what has led Barber to conclude 
that our “‘line of reasoning does contain the possibility that it might become 
one.” While of course we have not said the last word on drugs and addiction, 
I do feel that our position on this issue is clear and should be accurately re- 
flected by anyone making use of our materials. Furthermore, though I speak 
only for myself and not necessarily for Dr. Vogel, I believe that this position is 
still as sound as it was when we stated it in 1954. 

Perhaps I should add that peyote is not automatically classified as either a 
a narcotic or an addictive drug simply because it is discussed in a book on nar- 
cotic addiction. It is a stimulant and intoxicant, but was discussed in this work 
primarily to distinguish it from commonly accepted drugs of addiction. At 
about the time the book appeared, there was considerable discussion about 
peyote, especially where law enforcement was concerned, and we felt that a 
clear statement was indicated. Barber in his article seems to assume (p. 642) 
that inclusion of remarks on peyote in our study blankets it with other drugs 
of addiction, while just the contrary was intended and, I believe, stated. While 
peyote may have some deleterious effects if used over a long period of time, 
that is beside the point. 

Second, the definition of a narcotic which Barber proposes as ‘“‘a substance 
which can alter or distort the user’s perception of himself and of the external 
world, and which is taken or administered primarily for that purpose’ may 
have some value for anthropologists. However, it leaves many questions un- 
answered. For example, from what point does the user start toward alteration 
or distortion? Does not a person who is tired and cold undergo considerable 
alteration in self-perception and perception of the external world when he 
takes a cup or two of hot tea? Likewise with a person exhausted by heat or 
excessive perspiration; when he takes common salt, the world looks better to 
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him and his strength is restored. On closer examination, it would seem that by 
this definition we might consider as narcotics tobacco (especially as used 
formerly by primitive peoples), aspirin, ether and all other anesthetics, 
adrenelin, insulin, sugar, carbonate of soda, perfume, pork when consumed by 
certain Orthodox Jews, human flesh when consumed ritually by certain canni- 
bal tribes, etc., etc. In fact, most of us undergo a considerable alteration in 
self-perception and the perception of the external world when we eat a good 
meal in good company. And so, wherein lies the definition? 

There is a well established technical word for one effect which all drugs of 
addiction seem to have on addicts and addiction-prone people who take them, 
but which is by no means restricted to drugs and their use. This is euphoria. 
Barber seems meticulously to avoid the use of this word in his article. But is 
this not what he is actually indicating? 

Undoubtedly any study which is done of the use of drugs by aborigines 
will have some value, since many points are still obscure in this area. However, 
I venture to suggest that there need not be felt any compelling necessity to 
classify all drugs encountered as “narcotics” or “‘drugs of addiction.” This 
could lead to acute semantic distress. It would seem to me that when an ob- 
server has described in detail any drugs or other substances (including acts 
and ceremonies?) used to attain a state of euphoria, and has explored the na- 
ture of that state and the reasons for attaining it, he has gone as far as anyone 
can expect. There are laboratories well equipped to go much farther into the 
nature and effect of these drugs or substances than any anthropological field 
worker can go, and capable of supplementing field observations with con- 
trolled experimentation on human subjects. Perhaps the most accessible of 
these is located within the U. S. Public Health Service Hospital at Lexington, 
Kentucky, and is operated under the very able direction of Dr. Harris Isbell. 

I am glad to be able to set the record straight, at least insofar as materials 
from Narcotics and Narcotic Addiction are concerned. 

D. W. MAURER 
University of Louisville 
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REJOINDER TO MAURER 
Sir: 


I appreciate the trouble which Dr. Maurer has taken to discuss my article 
and would like to explain my statements further and try to answer some of the 
criticisms. 


First, with regard to peyote itself. Through an error on my part an incorrect 
page reference was given for the “doubt” expressed by Dr. Maurer and Dr. 
Vogel concerning the status of peyote. The relevant sentence actually appears 
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on p. 36 (not p. 114), and is as follows: ‘‘Peyote (although the authors doubt 
that it is an addicting drug) is usually eaten. . . . ” The possibility of addiction, 
in the general sense of the term, is also considered on pp. 115-116: “however, 
the drug provides a type of escape from reality which might be attractive to ad- 
diction-prone persons, and may become a problem if its use is extended beyond 
the religious rituals celebrated by American Indians, or the occasional experi- 
mental use by the curious.” 

These statements indicate to me that the authors do not definitely exclude 
peyote from consideration as a narcotic, and I feel that my statements concern- 
ing their treatment of the subject are an accurate reflection of this position. Of 
course peyote is not a narcotic merely because it is discussed in this book. But 
in the absence of a technical definition supported by the authority of some sci- 
entific discipline (and neither medicine nor pharmacology has supplied one be- 
yond the outdated “‘depressant and sleep-producing”’), usage can be the only 
guide for the layman. It is therefore significant that many people have dis- 
cussed peyote together with other substances which are generally considered 
narcotics. I mentioned the substances covered by Dr. Maurer and Dr. Vogel as 
an example of this since I was citing the book in any case. I felt that other an- 
thropologists, if they were interested in this subject, should become familiar 
with this work, and therefore mentioned it more frequently than I might other- 
wise have done. 

I cannot accept the notion of “‘addiction-producing drug’”’ as synonymous 
with “narcotic,” but it seems to me that peyote cannot be excluded even if such 
a definition is employed, as long as “‘addiction”’ itself is defined in the manner 
accepted by Dr. Maurer and Dr. Vogel. I certainly agree that peyote under 
present circumstances is not a danger to our society and does not require legis- 
lation, but I do feel that it is a narcotic as most people understand the word. 

I will not attempt to defend my own definition beyond the original remarks 
in the article; it is obviously not perfect nor is it intended for general use. Since 
writing the article, however, I have discovered another definition, by someone 
much more qualified than I, which closely parallels it and would be subject to 
many of the same criticisms. Louis Lewin, in his Phantastica: Narcotic and 
Stimulating Drugs (1931:30), refers to ‘agents capable of effecting a modifica- 
tion of the cerebral functions, and used to obtain at will agreeable sensations 
of excitement or peace of mind.” 

I do purposely avoid the term “euphoria.” As is indicated in Dr. Maurer’s 
letter, whether a ‘‘narcotic” produces euphoria depends on the personality of 
the user and his mental state at the particular time he uses it. His mental state, 
in turn, depends in part on the cultural expectations which he brings to the ex- 
perience and which help him to define the effects in a meaningful way. B~ add- 
ing the phrase “taken or administered primarily for that purpose” to my 
definition, I tried to indicate that the perceptual alteration or distortion would 
probably be considered euphoric by the individuals involved. This is not the 
same, however, as saying ‘‘substances which produce euphoria.” 

With regard to the general problem of definition, I would like to quote from 
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a letter by Dr. H. Halbach of the Addiction Producing Drugs Section, World 
Health Organization: ‘‘Any definition will always depend on the purposes 
which it should serve, as welt as on the progress of research.” I will be very 
happy when the progress of research in this area, both medical and cultural, 
does provide more precise and more worthwhile definitions. 

I am unhappiest about Dr. Maurer’s apparent lack of enthusiasm for an- 
thropological research in the field of narcotic use (however defined). He states 
that this may have “some value,” but goes on to say that the proper place to 
study the nature and effects of such substances is the laboratory. Both types of 
research are obviously necessary, but I believe that our knowledge of many of 
these substances is far more deficient from the social and cultural viewpoint 
than from the medical and pharmacological one. Peyote, for example, has been 
subjected to much laboratory investigation, yet we both express uncertainty 
regarding its possible use as a narcotic outside of its present cultural context. It 
is certainly not up to an anthropologist to attempt to describe the precise phys- 
iological effects of a narcotic substance, but neither can a doctor in a laboratory 
say anything very significant about the social and cultural factors surrounding 
its use in a given society. Further, the case of peyote demonstrates that even 
the psychological experiences of users from one culture cannot necessarily be 
duplicated in experimental subjects of another culture, no matter how clearly 
the latter describe their own feelings and reactions. In this book considerable 
appreciation of these facts is shown, so that such criticism of an attempt to in- 
crease the amount of attention given to this subject by social scientists seems 
surprising. 

While I do not always agree with Drs. Maurer and Vogel, I certainly did not 
intend to misrepresent their position, and I continue to find their book most 
helpful. 

CARROLL G. BARBER 
Los Angeles, California 


DEFINING PEYOTE AS A NARCOTIC 
Sir: 

In the August, 1959, issue of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Barber has 
proposed a redefinition of the term ‘“‘narcotic”’ so that certain substances, and 
specifically peyote, which ‘‘can alter or distort the user’s perception of himself 
and the world, and [are] taken primarily for that purpose” will be included 
within the meaning of the word (1959: 644). He states that this definition is of- 
fered for those who wish to avoid involving themselves in medical or legal dis- 
cussions. The effect would probably be quite the reverse. The proposed defini- 
tion would unquestionably be convenient for many uses within anthropology, 
but also has potential, practical effects that cannot be ignored. 

Some of these can be roughly indicated by remarking that there is an im- 
portant distinction between those substances which, if taken a given number of 
times in succession, automatically produce addiction, and the vastly greater 
number of substances which, if taken with some steadiness, may produce “de- 
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pendency,” an outcome usually requiring certain psychologicial preconditions. 
Sweeping away the distinction between the two classes of substances may 
lead to undesirable confusions even from a strictly anthropological point of 
view. 

This letter is addressed, however, to the political effects that may occur if 
the redefinition is generally accepted. No matter how strictly one may wish to 
work within the confines of ‘‘pure’” anthropology, the possibility must be taken 
into consideration that an anthropologist’s statements or mere terminology 
may be used, or misused, to support actions affecting the lives of human beings. 

Today a number of states have antipeyote laws on their statute books; the 
Navajo Tribe has an antipeyote ordinance, now being challenged in the courts 
by the Native American Church. The New Mexico State Legislature of 1959 
enacted an amendment to its antipeyote law, to permit the use of the plant in 
ceremonials. The public debate over that amendment is, this writer believes, 
fairly typical of similar debates constantly being renewed wherever in this 
country peyote is used, and is also pertinent to Barber’s proposal. 

The principal proponents of the amendment were officials of the Native 
American Church. The principal opponents were officials of certain major 
Christian churches and of the Navajo Tribe. The arguments in opposition were 
the same as those usually offered in support of peyote prohibition laws where 
such measures are pending. The religious issue, that is, the competition of the 
Native American Church with Christian churches or with the native Navaho 
religion, was usually not mentioned. The key argument, developed in many 
ways, was that the use of peyote was so deleterious, it was so harmful a ‘“‘drug,” 
as to place rituals involving its use outside the protection of the Bill of Rights. 
The Native American Church argued just the opposite. 

It is pertinent to the present discussion to note that the various presenta- 
tions and releases of the Native American Church were characterized by lavish 
use of quotations and citations of writings of anthropologists and medical au- 
thorities. The arguments of opponents of the amendment notably lacked such 
support, This important difference must have influenced the legislative out- 
come and the governor’s resistance to strong urging that he veto the bill. Po- 
litically, what the antipeyotists seem to lack is respectable, disinterested au- 
thority to support their charges. 

To the ordinary citizen, “narcotic” is a signal word, paired in his mind with 
two other dread words, ‘‘addiction”’ or “‘addict.”” Behind these latinate pairs 
lies the older, very powerfully affective ‘dope fiend.” If anthropologists should 
accept a definition of narcotic, for anthropological use only—what in law is 
known as “a term of art’—that resulted in their referring to peyote as such, 
we can be sure that such references will be picked out of context and exploited 
to support antipeyote legislation. 

In regard to his proposed special definition, Barber says (p. 644): “While 
this would involve some amount of patient explanation when writing for a 
wider audience this will not really be a new experience.”’ This remark suggests a 
need for some comment on the duty of scientists to strive, wherever feasible, to 
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maintain communication with the laity, as well as on the undesirability of es- 
tablishing usages that hinder communication between anthropologists and 
their colleagues in such fields as medicine and psychology. In this letter, it is 
sufficient to point out that “patient explanation” seldom catches up with a 
popular, politically serviceable misunderstanding. 

La Barre (1960:54) mentions Barber’s paper and, without commenting on 
his suggestion, seems to counter it by proposing the term “psychotropic” for 
the use to which Barber would put narcotic. This term meets the need that the 
latter writer has stated, without creating any possibility that, by misrepresen- 
tation, anthropologists could be made to appear as supporters of either side in a 
politico-religious controversy. 

OLIVER LA FARGE 
Association on American Indian A fairs 
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A SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN NEIGHBORHOOD 
Sir: 

A critical review resulting in a negative evaluation is one thing; a cursory 
sketch ending in a flip comment is something else—which is why I would like to 
reply to the recent review (American Anthropologist 61:1109) of my book, 
Little Smoky Ridge. The reviewer has misquoted or misinterpreted me on sev- 
eral questions which he and I would probably both agree are important. 

In the first place, I specifically do not claim that the neighborhood represents 
“the Southern Appalachian culture.” Rather, T say, “Little Smoky Ridge is 
representative of only a small segment of the Southern Appalachian population 
of today. More than most neighborhoods, it has suffered the abrasions of ex- 
treme poverty through several generations in a physical and social environ- 
ment that prohobits any foreseeable improvement of conditions” (p. vii). At 
most, I say, “‘As a social and cultural entity Little Smoky Ridge closely resem- 
bles many other impoverished neighborhoods in the Southern Appalachians” 
(p. 1). The reviewer also seems disturbed over designation of the neighborhood 
as consisting of “about twenty houses” and about “the lack of counting when 
counting might have been done.” As to the counting, diagrammatic maps and 
keys on pp. 6f., 94f. clearly indicate the size and composition of each household 
as well as relationships between households at the time the initial fieldwork was 
done. A major point of the analysis, however, is that such open country neigh- 
borhoods are “diffuse, shifting, and non-nucleated”’ (p. 132) and that “The 
settlement pattern has been one of shifting neighborhoods temporarily identi- 
fed geographically with this or that branch of a watercourse and socially with 
this or that family” (p. 133). Here and elsewhere I document specific changes 
which have altered neighborhood boundaries and population through the 
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years. In connection with another issue of the review, facts and interpretive 
statements in every chapter, which are summarized especially in Ch. VIII, “A 
Folk Society in Transition” (pp. 127-141), and again stressed in Ch. X, “The 
Future” (pp. 164-182), should make it clear that I do not think Little Smoky 
Ridge, or any other Southern Appalachian neighborhood, was ever isolated for 
“hundreds of years.” I do contend that much of the region once was, and some 
parts of it still are, relatively isolated from effective participation in a more 
general American culture for a variety of geographic, economic, and historical 
reasons which I attempt to suggest in the study. 

Finally, I admit to deliberately choosing a very simple ‘“‘natural history” 
framework for viewing the neighborhood in relation to its physical setting, its 
internal social organization and ideological structure, and its relations with 
other sociocultural systems, as these have changed through time. More elegant 
models seemed inappropriate to ‘‘such a small nondistinctive population,” to 
use the reviewer’s words. But I wish he had addressed himself more directly to 
the contents of the book as they either do or do not succeed in meeting the re- 


quirements outlined in its Preface. 
MARION PEARSALL 


University of Kentucky 


REJOINDER TO PEARSALL 

Nothing in my review was intended to be “‘flip.”” Nor do I believe I mis- 
quoted or misunderstood the author. I am confident that anyone who may be 
interested can judge the correctness of the views in my review by reading 
briefly in the book, particularly Chapters IT, III, and VIII. 

JouN L. SORENSON 
Brigham Young University 


PAPUAN SOCIAL STRUCTURE: REJOINDER TO LEACH 
Sir: 

In his recent letter to the Editor, Leach (1959) bases his criticism of my in- 
terpretation of changes which occurred in the social structure of a Papuan com- 
munity (Pospisil 1958a) on some misunderstandings of the evidence, which it is 
the purpose of this rejoinder to rectify. 

1. Leach: ‘‘The Kapauku live in villages of approximately thirteen houses, 
each usually comprising a single patrilineage of small scale which is exoga- 
mous.” All I said was that inhabitants of a village belong to the same patriline- 
age. A patrilineage may actually consist of several villages, as happens to be the 
case for one of the lineages discussed. Moreover, lineages are only incidentally 
exogamous, the basic exogamous unit being the sib (Leach’s “major lineage”). 

2. Leach: ‘‘several of these major lineages may be linked together to form a 
maximal lineage (confederacy).’”’ I devote an entire chapter (Pospisil 1958b: 
64-94) to describing a confederacy, in which I show that it is not a consanguin- 
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eal group but a purely political union of several lineages which belong to dif- 
ferent, often unrelated, and nonlocalized sibs. 

3. Leach: “‘Pospisil’s primitive legislator .. . did not change the law but 
only its application.”” The Kapauku formulation of their legal rule—keneka 
bukii daa, “‘to marry a sibmate is prohibited’””— and my documentation of it by 
concrete legal cases demonstrate that the abolition of exogamy changed the law 
and not merely its application (Pospisil, 1958b: 164-166). 

4. Leach: ‘‘he found a sanction for his behavior in the procedures of fellow 
tribesmen in a neighboring valley.” Far from being “procedures” in their own 
political units, the acts of the cited tribesmen were there, too, regarded as vio- 
lations of law. 

5. Leach: ‘‘one of the major exogamous lineages had grown too large for 
convenience and fission in this major segment took place.”” The Jamaina sub- 
lineage in the same confederacy is larger than the one in question, and has not 
undergone fission ‘‘for convenience,” nor have the comparable villages of Jota- 
puga, Ugapuga, and Mauwa in adjacent confederacies, which are more than 
three times as large. 

6. Leach: “all that has really happened here is that one major segment of 
the society, which was formerly exogamous, has split up to form two segments, 
each of which is now exogamous. . . . The existence of a fission process of this 
kind is a necessary mechanism in any segmentary structure.” Unlike the Afri- 
can models, which Leach probably has in mind, in the Kapauku society the 
process of fission has littie to do with rules of exogamy. To be sure, fission does 
occur there, but along political, economic, and residential lines, not along the 
lines of exogamy. A group which splits off from another settles a new area and 
becomes a member of a different political confederacy, but it retains the old 
rules of sib exogamy. The case in question did not even correspond to this proc- 
ess of fission; the innovation consisted in dividing one village into two “‘incipi- 
ent moieties,’”’ a procedure which all informants insisted was without precedent 
and which outsiders maintained was a crime that would be punished super- 
naturally. 

In fine, the process of segmentary division postulated by Leach lacks any 
factual support, and is contradicted by a mass of ethnographic, demographic, 
and case material. 

LEOPOLD POsPISIL 
Yale University 
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Viking Awards 


T THE 14TH ANNUAL BANQUET of the Wenner-Gren Foundation for 
Anthropological Research, the Viking Fund Medals for 1959 were 
awarded by the Wenner-Gren Foundation to three American anthropologists. 
These awards are given for outstanding achievement in the science of Man. 
The award in general anthropology was presented to Leslie A. White, Professor 
of Anthropology at the University of Michigan. The award in physical anthro- 
pology was presented to William W. Greulich, Chairman of the Department of 
Anatomy at Stanford University. The award in archeology was presented to 
Irving Rouse, Professor and Head of the Department of Anthropology at Yale 
University. The medal appropriately portrays four human figures, each repre- 
senting a basic biological group of man, with clasped hands symbolizing the 
unity of mankind. This design was created especially for the Foundation by 
the late Mexican artist, Miguel Covarrubias. 

The award to Dr. White was made on the recommendation of the American 
Anthropological Association. Leslie A. White began his anthropological studies 
at Columbia University, where he took his A.B. in 1923 and his M.A. in 1924. 
He then studied under Professors Cole and Sapir at the University of Chicago 
and there received his Ph.D. in 1927. Dr. White began his teaching career at 
the University of Buffalo (1927-28), and went from there to the University of 
Michigan where he has been since, with the exception of visiting professorships 
at several universities. He has a reputation as a stimulating and highly compe- 
tent teacher; a reputation which has led to his teaching on a number of visiting 
appointments in this country and abroad. Dr. White has two principal research 
interests: the Pueblo Indians of the American Southwest and ethnological 
theory. His Pueblo researches occupied most of his earlier career in research, 
and resulted in a large number of excellent monographs and articles. Among the 
more important of these are The Acoma Indians (AR 47, BAE, 1932), The 
Pueblo of San Felipe (Memoir 38, AAA, 1932), The Pueblo of Santo Domingo, 
New Mexico (Memoir 43, AAA, 1935), and The Pueblo of Santa Ana, New Mex- 
ico (Memoir 60, AAA, 1942). The second of White’s major research interests, 
ethnological theory, has been devoted in the main to cultural evolution. At a 
period when the evolutionary hypotheses of Lewis H. Morgan were severely 
criticized by leading American anthropologists, White set himself the task of 
interpreting and clarifying Morgan’s views. He is today the leading exponent 
in America of the dynamic neoevolutionary approach. His two major works in 
this field are The Science of Culture (1949) and The Evolution of Culture: The 
Development of Civilization to the Fall of Rome (1959). Bidney (AA 52:518) has 
said of The Science of Culture: “‘. . . [it is] a series of significant and challenging 
studies which merit serious consideration, not only for their positive, construc- 
tive contribution, but also, and primarily, for the stimulus which [White’s] po- 
lemical arguments are bound to provide in provoking a reevaluation of con- 
temporary thought on these basic issues.” 
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The American Association of Physical Anthropologists made the nomina- 
tion of Dr. Greulich for the award. He received a Ph.B. at Kenyon College in 
1926, his M.A. at the University of Denver in 1928, and his Ph.D. in Anatomy 
at Stanford University in 1934. He then went to Yale University to teach in the 
Medical School. In 1940 he went to Western Reserve University School of 
Medicine, and in 1944 back to Stanford as professor. He became the Head of 
the Department of Anatomy at Stanford in 1949, From 1940-49 he also served 
as Director of the Brush Foundation. Under the auspices of the U. S. Navy, he 
made a study of the physical growth of children of Guam after the period of 
Japanese occupation (1947) and in 1947-48 he made the first survey of children 
who survived the atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, following their 
development until 1952. As an officer in the U.S. Foreign Service, he served as 
Science Advisor to the United States High Commissioner for Germany (1952- 
54) and as Chairman of the U.S. Educational Commission in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany (Fulbright Commission, 1953-54). He was the Senior Ful- 
bright Research Fellow at Makerere Medical School and the British Medical 
Council’s Infant Malnutrition Unit, Kampala, Uganda, East Africa (1958). He 
has been a member of the governing boards and president of several national sci- 
entific societies and associate editor of important anatomical journals. The 
American Association of Physical Anthropologists made the following citation: 
‘*”, . in recognition of his efforts to perfect and make available accurate stand- 
ards of skeletal development of the American population, and of his studies in 
the United States, Guam, and Japan on the effect of environment and race on 
the growth and development of the individual.” 

Irving Rouse was recommended to receive the Viking award by the Society 
for American Archaeology. Since 1930 he has been continuously associated with 
Yale University. His worth has been appreciated there since his entrance to the 
University as a freshman through progressive scholarship and fellowship 
awards and other honors, through his appointment to the teaching staff, finally 
as professor (1954), and then as Chairman of the Department of Anthropology 
(1957). He has done archeological field work in a number of Caribbean islands, 
in Venezuela, Florida, and Massachusetts. He has worked ably as officer of 
several national scientific societies. He served the Government during World 
War II as consultant to the Office of Strategic Servicesandas teacherin the Army 
Specialized Training Program and lecturer in the Staff Officers School at Yale. 
His list of publications is long and his fairness and critical judgment is evi- 
denced by the number of reviews he has been asked to make and in his contri- 
butions to various compendia and encyclopedias. The Society for American 
Archaeology recommended him for the award as follows: “For his skill and dili- 
gence in administration. For his years of service to American archaeology and 
anthropology in many arduous roles in the Society for American Archaeology 
and in a variety of other societies and institutions. For his inspirational teach- 
ing of professionally competent students. For his high standards aimed always 
at perfection as a pioneer scholar in the Caribbean. In sum, for a versatility 
combining creative scholarship, teaching and administration.” 
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Book Reviews 


GENERAL 


The New Golden Bough. Sir JAMES GEORGE FRAZER. Edited by Theodor H. Gaster. 
New York: Criterion Books, 1959. xxx, 738 pp. $8.50. 


Reviewed by BERT GEROW, Stanford University 


This work is a scholarly effort to present a fresh condensation of Sir James Frazer’s 
classic twelve-volume work, incorporating selections from the Aftermath (1936). In- 
cluded are: a synopsis and foreword analyzing the original work and comparing it with 
the new abridgement, a new division of subtopics, numbered paragraphs for the pur- 
pose of cross-referencing Frazer’s notes (unavailable in earlier one-volume editions) 
and the editor’s additional notes, and a sizeable index to topics, places, and references. 
For those scholars who view the Golden Bough as still an important reference work, 
Dr. Gaster’s effort to make a more useful condensation is undoubtedly commendable. 

Personally, the reviewer, as a student of anthropology, questions the justification 
or value of an abridgement by other than the original author. Frazer’s own one-volume 
work has been available since 1922. Dr. Gaster’s expressed modus operandi is: “*A good 
fruit tree not only needs, but also deserves, periodic pruning”’ (p. xv). He is apparently 
unaware or unconcerned that for many students an appreciation of Frazer is based 
on the insights, afforded by his writings, to the intellectual milieu of his day and not 
on his assiduous compilation of data nor his sense of problem. Consequently, the very 
“pruning” which the editor regards as beneficial is, from the point of view of at least 
one anthropologist, harmful. 

Even if one were to concede that periodic revision and rephrasing of classics is 
justifiable and worthwhile, the responsibilities of the editor are enormous, as Dr. Gaster 
admits. On the grounds that Frazer’s discussion of the relation between magic and re- 
ligion is no longer held valid, this section of the original has been eliminated. This is 
unfortunate since, in the history of anthropological thought, Frazer’s ideas on this 
topic are among those which most serve to identify him. 

Again, the problem of rephrasing another’s creative work is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing comparison. In Frazer’s 1922 abridgement one reads: “If we analyze the princi- 
ples of thought on which magic is based, they will probably be found to resolve them- 
selves into two: first, that like produces like, or that an effect resembles its cause; and 
second, that things which have once been in contact with each other continue to act 
on each other at a distance after the physical contact has been severed” (p. 12). Dr. 
Gaster renders this: ‘Analysis shows that magic rests everywhere on two fundamental 
principles: first, that like produces like, effect resembling cause; second, that things 
which have once been in contact continue ever afterwards to act on each other” (p. 7). 

The editor offers ‘extensive additional notes to put into the hands of readers a fairly 
comprehensive (though, of course, not exhaustive) guide to more recent literature on 
the various topics with which the work deals, and thus orient him towards alternative 
views or materials” (p. xvi), but one looks in vain for such pertinent and familiar 
anthropological names as Lowie, Radin, Schmidt, etc. 

From the reviewer’s point of view, since Dr. Gaster obviously believes that Frazer’s 
1922 abridgement is unsatisfactory but that within the Golden Bough lies a structure 
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worthy of salvage, he might better have extracted those portions of the original deemed 
most sound and presented his own independent study. 


Biennial Review of Anthropology, 1959. Bernard J. Siegel (Ed.). Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1959. vii, 273 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Davip M. SCHNEIDER, University of Chicago 


This is a very handy book to have around and should certainly be in every library 
both great and small. It is intended to “ . . . describe and summarize in a systematic 
manner the more noteworthy papers and monographs published since 1955 in five fields 
of major current interest. . . . ”’ This volume includes G. W. Lasker on Recent Advances 
in Physical Anthropology, L. S. and G. D. Spindler on Culture Change, J. J. Honig- 
mann on Psychocultural Studies, H. Basehart on Social Organization, F. Lounsbury 
on Language, L. Krader on Recent Trends in Soviet Anthropology, and D. Easton on 
Political Anthropology. 

The aims of the book are well met. Each author is an acknowledged expert in the 
field he reviews and I, at least, was unable to spot any gross oversights in their reviews 
of the literature. It was particularly sensible to select a political scientist to do the paper 
on Political Anthropology. 

Easton’s paper is a review of the problems and prospects of political anthropology 
and not merely an inventory of papers and monographs on this subject. His conclusions, 
that there is ample data by now but almost no theoretical work of major significance in 
this area, are not arguable it seems to me. The hypotheses he suggests as leads which 
anthropologists might try to follow are intensely stimulating and should certainly 
generate useful work. This is a carefully considered and well-documented essay of 
importance to the field. It is followed by a carefully annotated bibliography, thus 
meeting the special needs of this volume. 

All of the other articles in the book are also, in fact, well-annotated bibliographies 
where the annotation is in greater or lesser detail. Honigmann has an amoeba by a 
pseudopod in trying to survey the literature on Psychocultural Studies. Although he 
points out that for a field which supposedly died in the early 1950’s, production has 
been more than ample; the fact remains that the field is amorphous and so internally 
ill-differentiated that its boundaries shade off into all other fields. Since he deals with 
more than four hundred different pieces the attention paid to any one of them is neces- 
sarily brief. Lasker, in the review of works in Physical Anthropology, has an even 
longer list of titles to deal with and a list of such length requires that each receive only 
the slightest treatment. The Spindlers provide somewhat fuller treatment of each work 
surveyed, but even here the paper remains substantially an annotated bibliography 
preceded and concluded by some very useful general remarks. Basehart, dealing with 
only 121 titles, provides a very clear and very full discussion of the works covered. 

The utility of trying to summarize and survey the considerable literature in these 
special fields of anthropology is most likely clear. How to go about this is much less 
clear. The choice of the annotated bibliography in expanded form which is used here 
is probably justified by the nature of the audience to which the volume is addressed, 
namely, to allied fields, to students, and to those professionals who want to know what 
is going on outside their own very special areas. 

The only minor criticism I can offer is the feeling that the bibliographies, certainly 
the heart of the matter for the student newly entering one of these fields, would have 
been much more useful if they had included the full titles of journal papers as well 
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as of books and monographs. I presume that it was the typesetter who made Kaut ap- 
pear as Kant on pages 46 and 63, for the Spindlers would surely not have made such an 
error. Kant never did work among the Western Apache. 


Les Processus de L’Hominisation (Paris, 19-23 Mai 1958). (Colloques Internationaux 
du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique.) (Sciences Humaines.) Paris: 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1958. 213 pp., 31 figures. 1.800 Fr. 


The Evolution of Man’s Capacity for Culture. J. N. SPUHLER AND OTHERS. Summary by 
Leslie A White. Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1959. 79 pp., 6 figures, 2 
plates, 3 tables. $3.50. 

Reviewed by W. W. Howe ts, Harvard University 


A symposium (lit. a drinking-together, a merry fast) is nowadays intended to il- 
lumine a given topic through the varied approaches and opinions of different students 
familiar with it. At most there may be some actual synthesis; at the least, contributors 
are generally provoked into expressions of thought they might not otherwise have 
written, and into occasional fresh ideas as well. Both of these symposia have the same 
topic—the nature of the primate transformation which resulted in humanity and cul- 
ture, as opposed to the usual attempt simply to trace human beginnings historically— 
and both come off with considerable successes. 

The French one (or European, since England, Holland, Germany and Russia were 
also represented) is the more coherent and tidy, with a fine systematic selection of con- 
tributions and a Gallic insistence on balance and significance; it makes a book. The 
American one is more the usual hodge-podge of papers; it varies more in style and con- 
ception, it is more individualistic and in spots more imaginative and speculative. But 
both do reach points of agreement, expressed or implicit, among their contributors and, 
more interesting, the two repeatedly coincide, both in conclusion and in emphasis. 

In the former, the papers manage with much success to stick to the point of the title: 
Delmas on the erect posture, Delattre on the cranial vault, Anthony on the cortex, 
von Koenigswald on the masticatory apparatus—all deal with function and physique; 
Bunak on language, Bonnardel on tool use, Oakley on fire, Zuckerman on social life, 
Vandel on the use of intellect—do what they can to summarize evidence and find critical 
steps in each of these biosocial aspects; Piveteau and Heberer consider time and mode 
of “humanization” and Vallois sums things up. In the American volume stress falls 
especially on preparation for tool-using: Spuhler lists the necessary functional and 
somatic achievements, Washburn considers the joint expansion of culture and cerebral 
cortex, Harlow deals with primate powers of discrimination and imitation, and Gerard 
colloquially reviews some ABC’s of neurophysiology. Hockett distinguishes several 
properties of true human language, Sahlins covers observed social behavior, and White 
summarizes; he is uncomfortable about the lack of clear definition of the “culture”’ 
talked about by his authors, and he is both cordial and admonitory to the speculations 
indulged in by them. 

Taking everything together, it is interesting to see what the commonest points of 
interest are. There is a fairly wide acceptance, explicit or implicit, of a definition of man 
as a tool-maker, an idea which Oakley has been developing, though in this case he is 
writing about fire instead. Although another recent tendency is also apparent, i.e., to 
distinguish Lower Pleistocene-australopithecine non-tool-users temporally and func- 
tionally from later hominids, Washburn thinks it perfectly possible that australo- 
pithecines and early Homo lived at the same time and all made tools. Although, as 
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White says, the importance of bipedalism, accommodative vision, and a manipulating 
hand in the appearance of culture have been rather generally appreciated (e.g. by 
Elliot Smith), Spuhler and especially Washburn modernize the idea somewhat by 
pointing to tool use as the selective medium for brain expansion. The latter suggests 
that tools preceded, and led to, the human development of both brain and hand. 

Much interest is shown in language. Anatomically, Bunak, Piveteau, and Spuhler 
note the broadening of the mandible and the receding of the larynx (which, compared 
to apes, clears the back of the mouth for phonation), while Olivier and Washburn feel 
that the anthropoid deficiency is entirely one of amount of brain. (F. A. Kipp, 1955, 
[Die Entstehung der menschlichen Lautbildungsfahigkeit als Evolutionsproblem. Ex- 
perientia 11:89-94] has also reviewed the anatomical aspects, pointing not only to the 
pulling down of the larynx in man but also to the heightening of the palate and widening 
and shortening of the jaws, creating a chamber for modulation of vocal sound, and the 
straightening and closing of the tooth row in front making possible dental consonants, 
all of which might show us language as a selective force for the shortening of the 
hominid face comparable to tool-using for the expansion of the brain.) In the develop- 
ment of language itself, Hockett sticks to the tangible: he suggests that the vocaliza- 
tions of gibbons might become human by developing productivity (multiplication of 
combinations), arbitrariness, cultural transmission and duality of patterning (mor- 
phemes vs. phonemes). Bunak and Vandel postulate the unknown stages of progress 
which would have been appropriate to a society departing from that of apes: affective 
cries, generalized (polysemantic) words reflecting concrete things or actions important 
to the group, then better differentiated words, and at last syntax. 

On society, Zuckerman and Sahlins both review primates in comparison with 
present-day hunting-gathering groups, both conclude that the adoption of hunting led 
to cooperation and sharing (noted also by Washburn), and to a sexual division of labor, 
and both point to the importance of the incest taboo and exogamy as a human innova- 
tion to ensure continuity of the social group (which thesis Zuckerman credits to Levi- 
Strauss). Sahlins (with others) points out the high degree of cortical control of human 
sexuality, and emphasizes that sexuality, however strong as a socializing force, has 
been replaced by economic and social bonds in the formation of human marriages. 

There are many other special suggestions of interest, from Delattre’s analysis of hu- 
man skull growth to Washburn’s suggestion that large brow ridges in Homo were due 
to adrenal function and thus a correlate of savagery, having become reduced as the 
more irascible individuals became eliminated. 


Man and the Sacred. RoGER CatILtots. Translated by Meyer Barasu. Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1959. 190 pp., appendices. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Monika B. VizEpom, New York City, New York 


Man and the Sacred is the English translation of Roger Caillois’ L’Homme et le 
sacre, first published in 1939 as number XLV of Les Essais, and reissued in 1950 with 
appendices on the relationship of the sacred to sex, to play, and to war. As the author’s 
introduction makes clear, it is a work in the French sociological tradition of Durkheim 
and Mauss. It is an attempt to map out the relationship and interplay of the sacred 
and profane by means of a series of linked prototypes whose ideal nature is made ex- 
plicit. 
The point of departure for this sketch is a fundamental separation between sacred 
and profane, reflected in a basic duality of social organization (to which the author 
admits exceptions). The sacred itself is composed of pure and impure aspects, the pure 
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being identified with whatever is good, constructive, and conducive to cohesion, the 
impure with whatever is bad, defiled, destructive, and tending to dissolution. Both 
pure and impure are separated from the profane (or, more precise, the secular) realm 
of orderly existence, but the profane world requires contact with the sacred, which is ac- 
complished through ritual. Through taboos, the sacred also helps maintain the order 
of the profane world. But the most intensive contact of society as a whole with the 
sacred occurs in the form of the festival, a time when the rules of ordinary life are 
suspended for intensive activity, excesses, and a ritual reenactment of creation myths. 
The festival has a regenerative power which keeps the social order from running down. 

Many aspects of this portrait are familiar, as is their association with data pertain- 
ing to Australia, China, the Eskimos, and the ancient Greeks. The author has used some 
materials more recent than those of his predecessors but, by his own admission, all 
ethnographic data appear only in fragments, and the descriptive passages merge im- 
perceptibly into each other to present prototypic configurations. (An exception must 
be made for the appendix called ‘‘Sex and the Sacred,”’ which is a detailed discussion 
of some Thonga rites described by Junod.) 

For this reviewer, the interest of the work lies not so much in the repetition of the 
concepts mentioned above as in Caillois’ perspective on them. For his book reflects the 
influence, not only of the French sociologists whose work is familiar to American 
readers, but also the ideas and sentiments we have learned to associate with French 
existentialism. Thus, for him, the sacred and profane can be identified respectively 
with being and nothingness, energy and matter. It is not the rite occurring at the 
festival that is important for social survival; it is the accompanying chaos, which per- 
mits an infusion of energy into the social order and transforms it. The sacred and pro- 
fane are presented as categories of experience, and a great intensity of feeling is asso- 
ciated with the former, as well as with the separation of the two. The pure and impure 
are related to man’s perception of the sacred, described by the author as ambivalent. 

The book culminates in an inquiry into the dilemma of modern man: where is the 
sacred in his life? According to Caillois, life has become increasingly secularized, and 
the sacred internalized and individualized. Each man’s sacred, therefore, is whatever 
he recognizes as supreme in his life—as a goal, as an absolute for which he will give 
up all else; indeed, the individual whose dedication is nearly all encompassing has 
about him a kind of aura whose kinship is with the sacred. But then, the author in- 
quires, where is the modern festival? And he concludes that the only situation which, 
in modern civilization, permits the kind of complete suspension and reversal of normal 
rules, together with intense involvement that he associates with a primitive festival, 


Is War. 

Many basic questions concerning the sacred are provocatively restated here. This 
reviewer, for one, can only regret that the author’s choice of method and his precon- 
ceptions did not allow him to deal with them in the light of the full scope of ethnography 
and psychology available to the contemporary scholar. 

A word should be said about the translation, which for the most part is accurate 
and intelligible. As this reviewer has had occasion to discover, the pitfalls awaiting one 
who undertakes this sort of task are many. Unfortunately, Meyer Barash has not 
always succeeded in avoiding them; a careless use of cognates where French and English 
meanings overlap but do not always coincide, and errors in the translation of words 
with multiple meanings and especially of idioms make for some confusion and, in one 
or two instances, for English sentences that do not make sense. It is easy enough for a 
translator to lose perspective, but one wonders why these difficulties were not apparent 
to the publisher. 
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The World of Man. Joun J. HontcmMann. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 
xii, 971 pp., figures, photographs, 61 tables. $7.50. 


Readings in Anthropology: Readings in Physical Anthropology, Linguistics, and Arche- 
ology. Morton H. FRriep. (Volume I.) New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1959. 
xi, 482 pp., glossary, 2 tables. $3.00. (Paperbound.) 


Readings in Anthropology: Readings in Cultural Anthropology. MortToN H. FRiep. 
(Volume II.) New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1959. ix., 598 pp., appendix, 5 
figures, glossary, 3 tables. $3.25. (Paperbound.) 

Reviewed by CHAD OLIVER, University of Texas 


Any general textbook in anthropology can best be evaluated in terms of its potential 
use. To some extent, this is a matter of taste; it may be said, however, that a book de- 
signed for courses in introductory anthropology should have certain characteristics. It 
should present the central ideas of the discipline in a clear and coherent fashion, so that 
students who will have only a single exposure to anthropology can understand and 
retain the important concepts. It should also provide enough information to serve as 
a background for students who will continue in anthropology. The book should be 
integrated in such a way that crucial points are emphasized, without conveying the 
false impression that all anthropologists think alike. If at all possible, the book should 
be stimulating to the student. 

No one, of course, is likely to produce a text that will satisfy everyone Neverthe- 
less, John J. Honigmann’s The World of Man seems to me to fall wide of the mark. It is 
a solidly professional job, but it is a book that tries to do too much. The text materials 
are supplemented with a 57-page bibliography and a 10-page index of names in fine 
print. The book suffers from a welter of detail and a lack of meaningful organization; 
it contains sections on everything from ‘“Telepathic Communication” (p. 557) to 
“Zoémorphic and Phytomorphic Sentient Entities” (p. 663), but there is no clear 
thread to the argument. The arrangement of the book, beginning with 86 of the first 
109 pages being devoted to methodology and ending with physical anthropology in 
the final chapters, seems awkward. The European Pleistocene sequence is not presented 
until page 732. 

Honigmann is careful with his facts, which makes this a useful review or reference 
work. A few of his statements, while not necessarily wrong, might be questioned by 
some anthropologists. Thus, “There is little question but that some behavior of all 
animals [how much is not clear] is modified by social interaction and hence constitutes 
culture by definition” (pp. 12-13). He takes the position that technology, social organi- 
zation, and ideology are all equally important—‘‘None of the three is more important 
than the others’—and that any of them may be treated as independent variables 
(p. 294). He states that ‘Language is relatively autonomous in culture,” being largely 
independent of the rest of culture (p. 540), but provides a brief discussion of metalin- 
guistics as the study of “the relationship between language and thought or perception” 
(p. 549). 

The culture-personality approach is not stressed, but is cogently discussed in 
several places. The extensive treatment of kinship and kin groups closely follows 
Murdock. The section on physical anthropology is generally sound, and employs 
genetic data in a skillful way. Honigmann places a judicious emphasis on humanistic 
elements in anthropology, in addition to scientific ones, and many of the examples (such 
as the presentation of a native, an ethnographer, and an untrained foreign observer 
describing the same ritual, pp. 51-53) are well chosen. 
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Morton H. Fried’s two volumes of Readings in Anthropology achieve a remarkably 
high level of quality; indeed, they are models of their kind. Not only are most of the 
selections individually excellent, but they are introduced and arranged in a useful and 
meaningful sequence; they have been carefully and thoughtfully assembled. 

Volume I begins with three papers on the scope and aims of anthropology (Kroeber, 
Sturtevant, and White). The admirable section on physical anthropology contains, 
among others, articles by LeGros Clark, Bartholemew and Birdsell, and Howell; there 
are excellent materials on genetics (Dobzhansky) and race, and the section concludes 
with Washburn’s ‘‘The New Physical Anthropology.” Linguistics is well covered 
(Hoijer, Sapir, Swadesh, and others), and the archeological section is distinguished by 
a lively controversy between Braidwood and Kenyon on the Neolithic and a fine presen- 
tation of the rise of civilization (Childe, Willey, and Steward). Volume II is a particu- 
larly rich job. Virtually every phase of cultural anthropology is covered. Highlights in- 
clude Steward on cultural ecology, a provocative article by Marshall Sahlins (“The 
Social Life of Monkeys, Apes, and Primitive Men’”’), Linton on the family, Hoebel on 
law, Redfield on the folk society, a full discussion of culture change, sections on ideology 
and art and music, a presentation of the basic ideas of culture and personality (Bene- 
dict, Mead, Lindesmith and Strauss), and Sturtevant’s article on “Anthropology as 
a Career.” 

The introductions by Fried tie the volumes together nicely. They are clear, concise, 
pointed, and well-written. These are splendid books, and should earn a niche for them- 
selves. They can be used either as texts, with the lecturer supplying some of the con- 
nective tissue, or as supplementary readings. 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


Lewis Henry Morgan: The Indian Journals 1859-1862. Edited, and with an introduc- 
tion, by Lestie A. Wuire. Illustrations selected and edited by Clyde Walton. 
Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1959. 229 pp., 3 maps, 16 color 
plates, 102 halftones. $17.50. 


Reviewed by JouN C. Ewers, Smithsonian Institution 


These Indian Journals were a very significant by-product of Lewis Henry Morgan’s 
intensive comparative studies of kinship terminologies, which culminated a decade 
later in the Smithsonian Institution’s publication of his monumental pioneer work, 
Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family. In 1858 Morgan had sent 
numerous kinship questionnaires to missionaires and Indian agents in the west, but 
the returns failed to provide the precise data he sought. So Morgan determined to go 
west and find out for himself what many of the tribes then living between the Missis- 
sippi River and the Rocky Mountains called their relatives. To his western trips he 
devoted four successive summers, traveling to Kansas and Nebraska in 1859 and 1860, 
to Pembina and Fort Garry on the Red River of the North in 1861, and up the Mis- 
souri as far as Fort Benton in present Montana in 1862. 

Morgan was an energetic and ingenious field worker. On these four trips he not 


only obtained the kinship terminologies employed by more than 40 different tribes 
(some of them longtime residents of the Great Plains, others recently removed west- 
ward from the Woodlands), but he also filled many pages of his field notebooks with 
keen observations on the country and its resources and extensive historical and cultural 
data on the various Indian tribes of the region. He met few fullblood Indians. But 
he solved the language problem by questioning a few English-speaking Indians (most 
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of whom were mixed-bloods), and many of the best qualified White authorities, ex- 
perienced missionaires, and many traders who had married Indian women. On his 
longest and most important journey, up the Missouri aboard the steamboat Spread 
Eagle, Morgan employed this vessel as a veritable traveling anthropological field 
station. He meticulously questioned virtually every knowledgeable person who came 
aboard. Many of them had lived for many years among the Indians. Among them 
were Father De Smet, Alexander Culbertson and his intelligent Blood Indian wife, 
and Robert Meldrum, who had known the Crow Indians as a trader for more than 30 
years. 

The testimony this former Rochester attorney obtained from these informants re- 
flected Morgan’s intense interest in aspects of Indian social life. Again and again he 
questioned these authorities on various western tribes about the numbers and names 
of tribal subdivisions, tribal government and the chieftaincy, naming practices, mar- 
riage customs, houses and home life (including the widespread custom of sleeping nude, 
which intrigued Morgan because he thought it might prove a clue to the Asiatic 
origin of the American Indians), tribal dances, religious ceremonies, and methods of 
burial. But he also obtained considerable information on hunting customs and many 
traditions of Indian tribal movements. His miscellaneous field notes include such di- 
verse entires as a rough frontiersman’s opinion of the Indians, an old trader’s comments 
on Indian women’s lack of passion, the Indian fashion of drinking whiskey, methods 
employed by White settlers in establishing a frontier farm in Kansas, and a description 
of the construction of a Red River cart. Strangely enough, considering Morgan’s 
earlier interest in Iroquois material culture, his Journals contain very little on this 
aspect of Plains Indian culture. He also recorded almost nothing of value on the war- 
fare of these warlike people. On the other hand, these Journals reveal a greater 
interest in Indian religion than Morgan evidenced in his later writings. 

Leslie White has written an excellent biographical introduction, pointing out the 
importance of Morgan’s western field experiences in the development of his theoretical 
concepts. White has handled the exacting task of organizing, editing, and annotating 
Morgan’s field notes with infinite care and scholarly discretion. His chapter introducing 
Morgan’s travels in Kansas and Nebraska provides a meaningful background on the 
conditions of life in that region at the time. Unfortunately, there is no such introduc- 
tion to the Red River Journal of 1861. And the introduction to the Upper Missouri 
Journal offers little more than a brief outline of the principal field investigations among 
the Indians of that vast region before Morgan appeared on the scene in 1862. The 
reader is given no hint of the unusual timeliness of Morgan’s researches among the 
nomadic tribes of the Upper Missouri. He was virtually the last unofficial observer 
to report upon these tribes before the influx of white settlers triggered the Indian 
Wars of the ’60s and ’70s. In fact, during the very summer of Morgan’s 
trip to Fort Benton prospectors were already en route up the Missouri by steamboat 
and across the Plains by wagon train to the newly discovered Montana mines. Morgan 
himself, absorbed in his collecting of detailed data on the traditional customs of the 
Indians, seemed to have been unaware of the mounting tensions among the Indians 
on shore. 

The University of Michigan Press has chosen to publish Morgan’s scholarly Jowr- 
nals in the form of a handsomely designed and copiously illustrated volume, including 
full color reproductions of more-or-less familiar lithographs of Indian subjects executed 
by Carl Bodmer, George Catlin, Charles Bird King, James Otto Lewis, and Peter 
Rindisbacher. Some of the picture captions are incorrect. Undoubtedly the book will 
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be purchased by many “Old West” enthusiasts who would have overlooked this work 
had it appeared in less attractive form. However, I wonder whether the publishers 
have not priced this anthropologically and historically significant text out of reach of 
many serious students who should own and should consult it frequently. I should have 
been satisfied with a less expensive edition, illustrated with halftone reproductions of 
Morgan’s own “hastily and crudely executed” drawings, for they must include a 
number of unique pictorial items. Unfortunately, also, the two page index is woefully 
inadequate as a key to the wealth of detailed information appearing between the 
covers of this volume. 

All students of the American Indian should welcome the publication of Morgan’s 
century-old Journals. Leslie White, recognizing its wide usefulness, has declared (p. 22), 
“Let those with specialized interest make such use of Morgan’s memoir as they can.” 
I am sure that three kinds of specialists can make very good use of this volume. Stu- 
dents of the history of anthropology will find in it abundant proof of Morgan’s compe- 
tence as a pioneer field worker. The “Father of American anthropology” appears to 
have been much more effective as a collector of specific facts in the field than as a pro- 
pounder of general theories. Morgan may have been the first anthropologist to suggest 
that Indians considered the Plains uninhabitable before their acquisition of horses (pp. 
41-42), but Wissler independently came to a similar conclusion, before the field investi- 
gations of archeologists thoroughly exploded that theory within the past 30 years. For 
the student of traditional Plains and Woodland cultures Morgan’s meticulously recorded 
field data are especially valuable. His material on the Crow Indians, obtained from 
the trader, Meldrum, and which includes the earliest and one of the best descriptions 
of the sun dance of that tribe, ranks with the writings of the fur traders Larocque and 
Denig as one of the three most important 19th century sources on Crow history and 
culture. Ethnohistorians will find Morgan’s observations upon the effects of Indian 
contacts with settlers (in Kansas), and with missionaries, traders, and government 
officials upon the ways of life and attitudes of the Indians, a solid contribution. His 
strongly stated opinions that the Agency system was a failure and that the Indian 
should be left “to depend more upon himself,” that both races would profit from 
Indian-White intermarriage, and that Indians should first be taught the English 
language so that they would be equipped to speak their minds and defend their rights, 
grew out of his field experiences. These were not the philosophical speculations of an 
armchair theorist. 


Nehalem Tillamook Tales. Recorded by Et1zABETH DERR JAcoBs, edited by MELVILLE 
Jacoss. (University of Oregon Monographs, Studies in Anthropology No. 5.) 
Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon Books, 1959. ix, 216 pp., abstracts, glossary, 
index. $3.00. 


Reviewed by KATHRINE S. FRENCH, University of Oregon Medical School 


One of the merits of this excellent collection of tales from Western Oregon is the 
accessibility of ethnographic data through careful indexing. In addition, the abstracts, 
a glossary of native terms, and the inclusion of references to Boas’ published Tillamook 
materials maximize the usefulness of the collection to ethnographers, as well as to 
folklorists. The publication implicitly underscores the importance of utilizing oral 
literature in the investigation of ethnological problems in areas other than the aes- 
thetic. It indicates that good English versions are not invalidated by the absence of 
texts and the consequent loss of linguistic data. 
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This collection, for which recorder, informant, and editor share credit, is a welcome 
contribution to records of an area in which native cultures have nearly disappeared 
from memory. 


Southeastern Indians, Life Portraits: A Catalogue of Pictures, 1564-1860. Emma Lita 
FUNDABURK (Ed.). Luverne, Ala.: Emma Lila Fundaburk, Publisher, 1958. 136 pp., 
352 illustrations. $7.50. 

Reviewed by WiLu1AM C. STURTEVANT, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution 


This is a collection of nearly all the known depictions from life (and many not 
from life) of Southeastern Indians from the earliest European pictures of them up to 
the first photographs. Most are already known to specialists, but some are new, and 
it is decidedly useful to have reproductions gathered in one place. The documentation 
is meticulous, the descriptive notes (many quoted from other sources) are nearly 
always both appropriate and accurate, and the illustrations are usually adequate in 
size and well reproduced. The work will be useful to archeologists, ethnohistorians, 
museum exhibits people, illustrators, and eventually to ethnolgogists, and should be in 
any general library on the North American Indians. It is inexpensive and will un- 
doubtedly soon vecome a collector’s item. 


Memoirs or a Quick Glance at my Various Travels and my Sojourn in the Creek Nation. 
GENERAL LECLERC MILFort [= Louis LeClerc de Milford]. Translated and edited 
by Ben C. McCary. Kennesaw, Ga.: Continental Book Co., 1959. xx, 231 pp., 1 
map. $7.50. 


Reviewed by WiLLIAM C. STURTEVANT, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution 


This is the egotistical account of a French adventurer who lived among the Creeks 
from about 1785 to 1795. His historical and personal details are unreliable, but he 
recorded important information on Creek culture, the value of which was recognized 
by Swanton who incorporated much of it in his works on Creek ethnology. McCary’s 
is the second English translation from the French original published in 1802. The first, 
not generally available and apparently unknown to McCary, was published in 1956 
(Lakeside Classic No. 54, R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chicago). McCary’s translation is 
more accurate, but the earlier edition is better indexed and annotated and contains 
an important critical “Historical Introduction” by John Francis McDermott, who 
discovered several new sources on Milfort’s career. 


Indians of the High Plains: From the Prehistoric Period to the Coming of Europeans. 
GEORGE E. Hype. (The Civilization of the American Indian Series.) Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1959. xiii, 231 pp., 14 illustrations, 3 maps. $4.00. 


Reviewed by StstER M. INEz Hitcer, College of St. Benedict 


The view held by historians that the great Padouca Nation of the literature are 
Comanche is now untenable, writes the author, because of evidence uncovered in 
Spanish and French documents unknown before, and because of new knowledge gotten 
from modern archeological findings. Basing his conclusions on intensive study of exact 
and detailed research, he believes that he has been able to clear up many points in 
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early Plains history and to give rational explanations to them. The Padoucas are 
Apaches, he says. The Padoucas lived in villages in the high plains which extended 
from western Canada into Texas. Linguistically they were of the great Athapaskan 
family. 

The reader is led by details through accounts of the movements and locations, 
with dates, of many tribes, not only of the high plains but also of the lower plains and 
the rolling lands to the east of these. The accounts begin with the earliest times of 
which we have records and move along past the close of the 18th century. They tell 
of the slow encroachments of the Spanish and the French into the country of the 
Plains Indians; of the ever recurring wars between the tribes of the Plains and of peace- 
making; of becoming allies, or of renewed wars between them. The author tells of 
the momentous stimuli resulting in almost sudden innovations that came with the 
introduction of horses and metal weapons, and firearms. And then of the tragedy of 
the years of the smallpox epidemics. 

There are three descriptive and detailed maps that help the reader to find his 
bearings as he moves around the Plains with the various tribes. Since the book was 
written for the general reader, it has but few footnotes to identify information. “Ar- 
cheologists and anthropologists will know the sources; the general reader probably will 
not care to know, and he has my sympathy. This is a reading book, not a treatise,”’ 
writes the author. There is a bibliography of 114 titles at the end of the book. The 
reviewer would like to add to it Lewis Hanke’s The Spanish Struggle for Justice (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1949), and Part II, “The Iberians in the New World,” 
of Hubert Herring’s A History of Latin America: From the Beginnings to the Present 
(Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y., 1956) as recent, well-documented sources on Spanish influence 
in colonial days, to replace outmoded sources. 

This is a historical account, not an ethnological study. But an ethnologist has 
here good samples of difficulties that arise when names are recorded for peoples who 
have no written language. He will find a name recorded as the Spaniard heard it with 
his ear attuned to Spanish phonetics, and the name for the same tribe recorded as the 
Frenchman heard it with his ear attuned to French phonetics. Then the fur trader 
meets up with the same tribe in another locality and calls it in his report by the water- 
falls in that locality. Every tribe of Indians can be expected to have its own name for 
every other tribe, and these names are recorded by Whites who come into the area. 
What adds to the riddle is the origin of the names: a tribe may be designated because 
of the food it eats, or a game it plays, or the kind of moccasins it wears. 

A student of the Apache or the Comanche, in fact of any Plains tribe, will want to 
consult this book. 


The Havasupai Woman. CARMA LEE SmitHson. (University of Utah Anthropological 
Papers No. 38.) Salt Lake City: University of Utah, 1959. viii, 170 pp., 19 photo- 
graphs, 2 tables. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Morris E. Oper, Cornell University 


This monograph, based on four field trips carried out between the summer of 1950 
and the fall of 1952, is a welcome addition to the all too sparse body of data on the 
place of women in various cultural systems and to the growing body of materials on 
socialization and child training practices in various cultures. What is more, the author 
has placed her facts and observations in context. She is thoroughly familiar with the 
literature on the Havasupai and knows a good deal about southwestern ethnology in 
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general. The first chapter is a compact introduction to the geographical and cultural 
setting in the course of which intertribal contacts and recent changes in the economy 
are described. This grasp of historical and economic background factors, as well as of 
childhood disciplines and marital relations, enables the author to give a balanced and 
convincing interpretation of the acculturation process and of the contemporary scene. 

Mrs. Smithson concludes that in patrilineal and patrilocal Havasupai society where 
men traditionally own houses, land, and crops, women have been in a vulnerable and 
dependent position. Their training, which emphasizes submission and resignation, is in 
keeping with this inferior status. Yet the women are by no means crushed, for the 
culture as a whole, once broadly conceived roles and patterns are accepted, allows a 
good deal of latitude to both men and women. Actually the women, inured to dis- 
appointment and reverse, have been able to absorb frustration and difficulty better 
than the men. All cases of self-destruction and most cases of extreme aggression which 
were discovered involved males. Education, greater economic opportunities, and the 
rights of inheritance and divorce are significantly changing the place of the Havasupai 
woman. Whether this will make her happier or simply saddle her with a larger share 
of the tribal frustrations remains to be seen. 


Upper Tanana Indians. RoBERT A. MCKENNAN. (Yale University Publications in 
Anthropology, No. 55.) New Haven: Department of Anthropology, Yale Univer- 
sity, 1959. 226 pp., 4 plates, 7 figures. $3.00. 


Reviewed by W. H. Oswatt, University of California, Los Angeles 


Once again the editors of the Yale University Publications in Anthropology have 
published a highly significant contribution to Northern Athapaskan ethnography. The 
most definitive monographs concerning these peoples have previously appeared in this 
series, and it is fitting that the Upper Tanana Indian study should be added to the 
list. There are still areas of sub-arctic America inhabited by inadequately reported 
Athapaskan populations, but with the appearance of McKennan’s study the most 
evident void, that in east-central Alaska, has been filled. The study is based upon field 
work during 1929-30 and is essentially a description of the aboriginal culture and 
society. A study with historical reconstruction as its purpose, at that time and place, 
was not the pathetic probing for a memory culture—far from it—for the Upper Tanana 
Indians were still essentially an aboriginal people. Neither the Russians nor British 
traders reached the region, and gold miners did not linger there until the short-lived 
Chisana stampede of 1913. In 1930 only a few White trappers and traders lived among 
the Indians; the Upper Tanana were one of the last enclaves of Northern Athapaskans 
to be drawn into a trapping and trading economy. 

The body of the monograph consists of a well-balanced account of Upper Tanana 
Indian life presented along the traditional lines of ethnographic description. The 
sociocultural system of these people was fundamentally the same as that of other 
Athapaskans living in the interior regions of northern North America, although there 
were differences in some particulars. The most striking of these was the relative un- 
importance of fishing in the subsistence round. There was likewise the relative im- 
portance of the potlatch and wealth, but this seems recent in development. Most 
other features were shared with many Northern Athapaskans. These included the 
great importance of hunting large mammals, particularly caribou and moose; the exten- 
sive use of birchbark; snowshoes; deadfalls and snares; the dome-shaped skin covered 
dwelling; the man-pulled toboggan; small family groups that moved about most of 
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the year; and the shaman as the only part-time specialist, to mention only a few 
characteristics. One particularly attractive feature of this monograph is that the 
author not only describes the aboriginal culture but also comments upon the historic 
changes that have taken place since contact. Most of the topics discussed in the text 
are compared with similar features among other peoples in northwestern North 
America. These distributional studies are well conceived, and at times McKennan is 
very perceptive in dealing with the development and spread of ideas. The distributions 
and the interpretations of them often supplement or suggest modifications of similar 
comparisons made earlier by Birket-Smith in various publications. It is hoped that 
at some time in the future McKennan will present a systematic analysis of Northern 
Athapaskan culture and draw together some of the tantalizing ideas which he has 
advanced in this monograph. 


Chamula, Un Pueblo Indio de Los Altos de Chiapas. Ricarpo Pozas. (Memorias del 
Instituto Nacional Indigenista, Volume VIII.) Mexico: Ediciones del Instituto 
Nacional Indigenista, 1959. 206 pp., charts, figures, maps, plates. n.p. 


Reviewed by Evon Z. Voct, Harvard University 


The highlands of central Chiapas contain one of the most important groups of 
contemporary Maya—some 150,000 Tzotzil and Tzeltal Indians who still maintain 
near-aboriginal patterns. Since the region is geographically close both to the western 
highlands of Guatemala, which was probably the dispersal area for the Proto-Maya, 
and to the Peten, which was the center of Maya civilization in Classic Times, these 
Chiapas Maya are of key importance in understanding Maya cultural history, es- 
pecially since they were apparently less disturbed by influences and invasions from 
Central Mexico than were either the Mayas of Yucatan or the Mayas in highland 
Guatemala. Furthermore, they are just now being subjected to modern Mexican pres- 
sures to incorporate them into the national society, and hence the region is also a rich 
laboratory for the study of contemporary cultural change. It is no accident that the 
amount of anthropological investigation has been markedly increasing in this area in 
recent years, for the region promises to yield a rich scientific harvest for archeologists, 
linguists, ethnologists, and social anthropologists. 

Oliver La Farge and Frans Blom visited the region in 1925, and there was other 
scattered work in the 1920’s and 1930’s, but the first systematic ethnological field work 
began in the 1940’s with Alfonso Villa Rojas in Oxchuc, and with an expedition to 
Zinacantan which Sol Tax led and directed in 1942-43. One of the members of this 
expedition was a young Mexican anthropologist, Ricardo Pozas, who returned to the 
area in 1944 and during several subsequent and shorter seasons to study the municipio 
of Chamula. The results are found in this monograph, the first major ethnological 
publication to appear on the highland Indians of Chiapas. 

Chamula is by far the largest Indian municipio in Chiapas—33,698 in 1956. No 
other municipio yet approaches even one third of this population size. It is organized 
along lines which I would guess to have been a very basic Maya type—a settlement 
pattern with a Ceremonial Center occupied only by Indian officials who live there 
during their year in office, and with the bulk of the population living in scattered 
hamlets (called ‘‘parajes” in Chiapas) in the mountains; a social organization which 
appears to have been focused upon patrilocal extended families, patrilineages, and 
patrilineal clans; a religious system that contains, on the one hand, a set of “‘priestly”’ 
officials who form a hierarchy in the Ceremonial Center, and, on the other hand, a 
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large number of ‘‘curanderos” (’iloletik) who serve basically as medicine men to cure 
illness and who derive their power from dreams; a subsistence system based upon the 
cultivation of maize-beans-squash and enriched during the Colonial Period by the ad- 
dition of sheep, chickens, fruit trees, and a few metal tools. The culture is complex, 
and I now think that Chamula and the neighboring municipio of Zinacantan, where I 
am now doing field work, are fully as complicated in social organization and cere- 
monialism as Zuni or Hopi. 

After a brief, but illuminating description of the region as a whole, Pozas divides 
his ethnography of Chamula into three basic sections: ‘‘La Organizacién Social,” “La 
Estructura Econémica,” and “La Organizacién Politico-Religiosa.’’ Of the three sec- 
tions, the one on economics and material culture is by far the best. Here Pozas pro- 
vides an excellent description with a great deal of indispensable quantitative data on 
the agricultural system, on the sheep industry, and on the making of clothing, pottery, 
baskets, furniture, and lumber. He adds an equally cogent analysis of the economic 
relationships that Chamulas have with the outside world in terms of markets and 
wage-labor on highways, on the coffee fincas, etc. This economic section is a model for 
good ethnographic description. 

When he turns to social organization, the situation becomes more complex and 
the description becomes more uneven. For example, there is only a very meager ac- 
count of the internal organization and functioning of a paraje; there is no systematic 
description of the behavior patterns between classes of kinsmen; he makes more com- 
parisons between Chamula and the Tenochas than he does between Chamula and 
other Maya peoples which would have been far more illuminating. On the other hand, 
he does present an extremely interesting analysis of the patterns of marriage between 
name-groups, a penetrating description of nuclear family life, and, in my opinion, a 
brilliant analysis of the value of equality as an organizing principle in Chamula social 
life. His materials on inheritance patterns are also noteworthy. 

The section on religious life is least satisfactory, and with good reason, for here is 
where Chamula culture becomes very complicated, and I do not think that any field 
worker could have mastered the situation in the time that Pozas had in the field. 
Pozas has the basic outline of the religion in hand, but judging from other things I have 
read on Chamula and from my research in Zinacantan, there is far more richness in 
this area of Chamula culture than it was possible for Pozas to describe in this mono- 
graph. I would guess there were two difficulties: (a) that Pozas was really more deeply 
interested in the economic side of the life, and (b) that Pozas did not have time to gain 
enough control of Tzotzil during his time in the field. Just to take one small example. 
He describes the Chamulas as being in a state of confusion between the Tzotzil con- 
cept of ‘‘chulel” and the Spanish concept of ‘‘alma.”’ From our field work in Zinacantan, 
we also find confusion if the field work is carred on in Spanish. But if the Zinacantecos 
are asked about the matter in Tzotzil, there is no confusion whatever, and I suspect the 
same would turn out to be the case if Chamulas were interviewed in Tzotzil. 

A brief note about Pozas’ general theoretical orientation. He injects a Marxist 
note here and there in his interpretations, quoting from such writers as Engels and 
Mao Tse-Tung, but never from Marx himself. Some of these passages make good 
sense, but some distract from otherwise good ethnography. Fortunately, these at- 
tempts at general interpretation do not occur frequently, and most of the monograph 
consists of ethnographic description and analysis. It is curious that he does not include 
in his bibliography his own Juan Pérez Jolote, a wonderful biography of a Chamula, 
which is now available in paperback. Nor does he make any comparisons between 
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Chamula and the rich materials of Alfonso Villa Rojas on Oxchuc, Calixta Guiteras 
Holmes on Chenalho, or Fernando Camara on Tenejapa. The drawings of Alberto 
Beltran and the photos add much to the monograph. 

Despite my criticisms, I judge that this monograph should become a classic on the 
anthropology of Chiapas and I hope it will be read widely by anthropologists as well 
as by the technical personnel of the Instituto Nacional Indigenista of Mexico who are 
working so valiantly to bring about some improvements in these Indian cultures of 
Chiapas. 


Suriname: Spiegel der Vaderlandse Kooplieden. Ursy M. LICHTVELD and Dr. JAN 
VooRHOEVE. (Comp.) Zwolle: N.V. Uitgevers-Maatschappij W. E. J. Tjeenk 
Willink, 1958. 301 pp., 14 plates. f. 10.90. 


Reviewed by DouGLas TAYLor, Dominica, West Indies 


This anthology may be said to constitute the chronicle, from the end of the 16th 
century to the abolition of slavery in 1863, of the unsuccessful contact between White 
and colored in Surinam—or rather, so far as the early part of this period is concerned, 
in what Raleigh called “the large and beautiful Empire of Guiana,” extending from 
Orinoco to Amazon. 

The selections cover almost every conceivable genre, including diary, letters, travel 
accounts, historical narrative, poetry, drama, fiction, proverbs, songs and a tale; and 
among their authors are a young Dutch lady of the 17th century, the leader of a 
slaves’ revolt and a Governor General of the i8th, and a self-taught Bush Negro 
prophet of the 19th century. 

As we learn from the preface addressed Tot de belangstellende lezer, much of the 
literature on Surinam has not yet been adequately explored, let alone adequately 
studied; a fact that necessitated a great deal of preparatory work on the part of the 
compilers and others. Moreover, many of the texts chosen were so carelessly punctuated 
and so full of typographical errors as to be almost unreadable without the amendments 
and copious footnotes provided here. In one case, a Sranan (Taki-Taki or Negro 
English) text and its translation had to be prepared from a photostat of the original 
manuscript, which is in Herrnhut (Eastern Germany). 

The main part of the book is divided into fifteen chapters, each of which contains 
two or more selections, preceded by an explanatory introduction placing them in their 
setting. 

The selections contained in the first four chapters illustrate the now familiar pat- 
tern of contact between Indians and Europeans. The newcomers, whether temporary 
visitors (seafarers and merchants) or colonists, are given a friendly welcome and—as 
late as 1677 (see chapter III)—help in finding a favorable site for their settlement. But 
all too often, taking their hosts’ myths of a golden paradise for actual fact, they ex- 
tend the colonization and begin to drive the Indians out of the best lands. The latter 
discover their error too late; but then can do no more than harass outlying plantations. 
The Europeans foster and use intertribal rivalries to their own advantage; and at last 
the Indians withdraw to the interior of the country and break off all cultural contacts 
with the White people. 

Next we are given an account of what happened during the great slave uprising of 
1763 in Berbice from a letter written by a young man, son of an estate manager, who 
had himself fallen into the hands of the revolted slaves. And this is followed by a series 
of letters between Coffy, the leader of the uprising, who wished to negotiate a peace, 
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and Governor van Hoogenheim, who sought only to gain time until the troops he had 
asked for should arrive from Holland. 

What constitutes perhaps the most original feature of this book are the passages 
on Bush-Negro history (text and translation being given on opposite pages) from the 
manuscripts of Johannes King, a Matoewari Bush Negro who had taught himself to 
read and write Sranan—not his own language, but the English Creole of the coast. So 
far as I know, his is the only narrative written from the Bush Negroes’ own point of 
view; and although King was born long after the events that he describes here (he lived 
from about 1830 to 1899), he may well have heard tell of them by some of those who 
had taken part in the actual fighting, which continued, on the Marowini, until the end 
of the 18th century. 

Chapters VII and VIII show how two men having little in common except a regard 
for justice and fair play, the one a Protestant missionary and the other a Governor 
General, came to grief and were recalled to Holland because their proposed reforms 
would have restricted the powers and diminished the prestige of the “plantation 
artistocracy,”’ itself largely made up of expatriates from various nations, who looked 
upon neither Surinam nor Holland as their home. 

However, the large amounts of money invested by Dutch business houses in 
Surinam during the score of years prior to the 1773 crisis on the Amsterdam stock- 
exchange attracted to the colony, among many others, a number of people having 
educated tastes; and some of the latter’s literary productions published between 1780 
and 1800 are reproduced in chapters IX to XI. 

To the same period most probably belongs a sort of drama, extracts from which 
form the main part of chapter XII, apparently written not so much for entertainment 
as for instruction (1) in the language of the slaves, and (2) in the ways that they should 
and should not be treated. This dual aim appears in the title itself: 

Nieuwe en nooit bevooren geziene onderwyzing in het Bastert Engels, of Neeger Engels. . . . Met 
volkoomene onderrigting, by maniere van ’t zaamen-spraaken, hoe en op wat wyze zig ontzien en 
bemind te maaken, zonder over te gaan tot zoodanige onmenselyke wreedhedens, als daar zomtyds 


in het werk worden gesteld; die volstrekt nergens anders toe konnen dienen dan om, van goede, 
kwaade slaaven te maaken, tot onvermydelyk nadeel der geinteresseedens. 


Also from the latter half of the 18th century come two extracts from works portray- 
ing the Negro slave as a “noble savage”: one from the novel, Reinhart, by Elizabeth 
Maria Post, whose brother probably owned a plantation in Demerara, and the other 
giving what purported to be a letter written by an African who obtained release from 
slavery on showing that he and some others with him had been captured on the 
Guinea coast and transported to Surinam through a misunderstanding on the part of a 
Dutch captain engaged in the trade. 

In Chapter XIV we are given two samples of unambiguously abolitionist writings, 
the one in prose and the other in verse, both from the middle of the 19th century. The 
final chapter, The Voice of the Slaves, contains, besides another extract from the writings 
of Johannes King, proverbs, songs, and a tale current among the slaves, or espousing 
their point of view. 

Though not addressed to anthropologists in particular, this book has much to 
offer them—especially such as are concerned with the Negro in the New World, and 
we should be grateful to Miss Lichtveld and Dr. Voorhoeve for incurring the labor 
of bringing together in one easily accessible place—and of clarifying—such diverse, 
scattered, and difficult material. 

To the reader of this review who exclaims: “But I don’t know a word of Dutch,” 
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I must confess that those were my own words when, a very few years ago, I was asked 
to review a book written in that language; and they remain, by and large, true today. 
But our “Insular Saxon,” as a Dutch friend of mine calls it, is not so different from 
its continental sister as to put the reading of such a book as this beyond the means of 
any English speaker who also knows German—and that without any attempt on her 
or his part to learn Dutch. 

The plates include reproductions of maps old and new and of drawings from the 
period covered. The book is well printed on good paper, and of agreeable format. 


Natural History of the West Indies. GONZALO FERNANDEZ DE Oviepbo. Translated and 
edited by Sterling A. Stoudemire. (University of North Carolina Studies in the 
Romance Languages and Literatures No. 2.) Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1959. xvii, 140 pp., frontispiece, glossary, 5 illustrations. n.p. 


Reviewed by Inv1NG Rouse, Yale University 


Ethnographers will find this small volume of interest for its description of the 
Indians of Hispaniola, their agriculture and other foods (pp. 13-18); of hunting and 
fishing in Cuba and Jamaica (pp. 19-21); and of miscellaneous customs on the main- 
land, where the locality is usually not specified (pp. 28-45). The rest of the volume 
is concerned with flora and fauna, and likewise provides considerable ethnographic 
information, e.g., a statement (p. 89) that syphilis “came from the Indies” and that 
the natives there cured it by drinking an extract from the wood of the guayacan tree. 

Oviedo spent considerable time during the first part of the sixteenth century in 
both Hispaniola and Panama and writes from first-hand knowledge. The book was 
originally published in 1526 at the request of Emperor Charles V of Spain, who desired 
a summary of the descriptive material Oviedo was putting into his then uncompleted 
Historia general y natural de las Indias (published in 1535 and 1557). English transla- 
tions have previously been issued by Richard Eden (1555, reprinted in 1557) and 
Samuel Purchas (1625, reprinted in 1902), but this is the first complete and reasonably 
accurate one. (The Spanish original is available as Sumario de la Natural Historia de 
las Indias, edited by José Maranda, México: Fondo de Culture Econémica, 1950.) 


Village Japan. RicHARD K. BEARDSLEY, JoHN W. HALL and Ropert E. Warp. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. xv, 498 pp., 45 figures, glossary, 65 photo- 
graphs, 37 tables. $8.75. 


Reviewed by Iwao Isuino, Michigan State University 


Village Japan is the major report of an intensive, long-term, interdisciplinary re- 
search project of the University of Michigan’s Center for Japanese Studies. In the 
spring of 1950, the Center established a field station in Okayama and began an ethno- 
graphic investigation of a small rice-producing hamlet, known as Niiike. Niiike (24 
households, 130 persons) was continuously observed for four years and periodically 
thereafter until the present volume was completed in 1958. 

Village Japan appears to be a conventional ethnography, if we glance at its table 
of contents: there are the usual chapters on geography and history, technology and 
material resources, household and kinship relations, religion and life cycle, etc. A look 
at its actual contents, however, reveals that it is something more than a highly polished 
ethnography. The book presents the culture of Niiike against a background of a more 
balanced picture of Japanese rural life gleaned from a rather substantial literature of 
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Japanese studies. In brief, the manifest aim of Village Japan is to provide an ethnog- 
raphy of Niiike, but its latent objective is to delineate the culture of rural Japan. This 
review will consider each of these aspects of the book separately. 

As for the manifest content of the book, its jacket claims that: ‘‘Village Japan is a 
complete study of a social microcosm in every aspect of its activity and organization” 
(italics mine). The early chapters begin with a comprehensive geographical description, 
a historical setting of the community, and a description of the physical and psycho- 
logical characteristics of the people. There follow well-written chapters on an inventory 
of houshold goods and equipment, on the problems of land utilization and water re- 
sources, and on the farming and other work activities of Niiike people. A minute 
analysis of household income and expenditure precedes the chapters on family organiza- 
tion, kinship relations, koju (or neighborhood) associations, and significant aspects of 
an individual’s life cycle. Next come two lucid chapters on local government and 
political processes. The book ends with a brief chapter on religion and a concluding 
chapter that presents a picture of a stable community making adjustments to inno- 
vations introduced since 1954. To augment the nearly 500 pages of verbal description, 
the book contains 69 annotated photographs, 45 line drawings and maps, and 37 
tables. No other single work, written in Japanese or English, provides as much in- 
formation about a single Japanese community as this one does. Hence, in my opinion, 
Village Japan comes very close to the claims made by its jacket as reproduced above. 

Now to consider the other aspects of the book. As is suggested by its title, Village 
Japan attempts something more than an ethnography of Niiike. The long-term study 
of Niiike was not an end in itself, but a means to #2 understanding of the culture of 
rural Japan, if not the culture of Japan as a whole. To understand the problems this 
raises for the book, we must examine three issues: One concerns the representativeness 
of Niiike as a typical Japanese village; another, the shortcomings of the ethnographic 
method for studying a dependent or incomplete community; and, still another, the 
lack of a consistent theoretical point of view. 

On the first point, the book is rather confusing. It both claims and disclaims repre- 
sentativeness for Niiike. There are in Japan some 50,000 sub-village units like Niiike and 
so the authors warn the readers of the great diversity of patterns. Yet, in the conclud- 
ing chapter, they write: “Niiike ... typified the majority of Japanese rural villages” 
(p. 480). On specific points of technology, social structure, and religion, Niiike clearly 
differs from other communities. This is recognized and the authors on occasion provide 
comparative information gleaned from the substantial Japanese literature on village 
life. But since this is done unsystematically and unpredictably, the reader is left in 
doubt as to the generality of Niiike traits not specifically compared with other villages 
or regions. What is worse, the source of the comparative information is rarely cited. 
There are only six or seven references to the literature in the nearly 500 pages of text. 
The book has no bibliography, though it has an index and a glossary. 

Another problem is the use of the ethnographic method and its focus on a small 
dependent community. Being merely one of 30 hamlets in the village of Kamo, Niiike 
has no schools, no stores, and no village office within its boundary. It is purely a residen- 
tial unit. Confining the focus of research to such a small group in traditional ethno- 
graphic fashion may have advantages for obtaining an intimate view of the people. 
However, compared with a primitive society, Niiike—as an object of ethnographic 
study—is an incomplete microcosm in Japanese rural society and no balanced picture 
of that society could emerge unless the researchers extend their sights to a much larger 
social unit. As a matter of fact, the authors partially recognize this limitation by ex- 
tending their purview considerably beyond the hamlet, especially in the chapters on 
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local government and political processes. In my opinion, if they had done the same for 
such institutional segments as public education, mass communication media, farm 
marketing and credit channels, and government experiment stations and extension 
services, a more dynamic and less conservative picture of the community might have 
emerged. (See Ronalk Dore, Land Reform in Japan, Oxford University Press, 1959, 
as an example of a nonethnographic study of rural Japan.) 

Finally, there is the problem raised by the authors’ nontheoretical stance. Their 
discussion of facts, or descriptions of what they observed, is presented without an 
explicit conceptual scheme. At best their presentation of facts is arranged according 
to conventions found in the usual ethnographies. But a careful reader will note that 
frequent opportunities to provide a “national character” interpretation or a “func- 
tional explanation”’ or a “‘value-orientation” analysis are readily passed up. 

The net result is that it is difficult to find in this book a “cultural gestalt” about 
Village Japan. Perhaps such a configuration does not exist empirically. Whether it 
does or not, the authors do not help us very much. They say: ““The more one learns 
of a people and a culture, the more one becomes conscious of the basic limitations 
and inaccuracies of any holistic generalization. For all its seeming homogeneity, 
Japanese culture is rich and diversified” (p. vii). 

To sum up this review, then, Village Japan as an ethnography of a Japanese com- 
munity is destined to become a standard reference. Such a detailed description and 
patient analysis of a small, unexciting settlement in Japan will be difficult to duplicate. 
The book, however, is far less satisfactory as an interpretation of Japanese village 
life as a whole. A systematic analysis of rural Japan is yet to be written, and I suspect 
that when it is produced it will not be written by focusing on a single community, by 
following conventional ethnographic methods, and by avoiding theoretical issues and 
implications. In short, this review is a lament that more was not done with the vast 
logistic and technical support given to the Niiike research project. 


Australia’s Aborigines: Their Life and Culture. FREDERICK D. McCartuy. Melbourne: 
Colorgravure Publications, 1957. 200 pp., 464 illustrations including 93 in color, 
1 map. £5-5-0. 


Reviewed by JoserH B. University of California 


General books on the Australian aborigines are rare so that anthropologists should 
welcome each addition to the short list. The present work seems to have been designed 
for a nonprofessional audience, but has an able scholar as its author, and a generally 
fine lot of illustrations. The first edition is deluxe, printed on hand-made English 
paper, and in the words of its brochure: 

“This book is aimed at the discriminating connoisseur who desires to include in his library a work 
of the most stimulating scholarship and an example of present-day book craftsmanship at its very 
best.” 


Be that as it may, anthropologists who equate the aborigines with the 8-class Aranda 
of Spencer and Gillen, will find much professional profit in McCarthy’s work. 

It is surprising that an archeologist should submerge his own interests to the degree 
that the author has in this work. Of the nine chapters, but four fall in his natural 
province of origins, economy, technology, and cultural development. The five chapters 
dealing with social control, ancestral spirits, magic, death, and art are well done and 
may provide a better general perspective of aboriginal culture than similar works by 
specialists in social anthropology. 

The strength of the book lies in McCarthy’s constant stress on regional variations, 
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so that the stereotype of the aborigines as desert dwellers exclusively is effectively 
modified. Because the author has done field work in Arnhem Land, and the photog- 
grapher, Axel Poignant, spent eight months in the same general area, it is natural 
that this region of northern Australia should be emphasized. But examples of cultural 
variation are included on a continental scale and many early photographs are repub- 
lished to cover the desert tribes. 

For all of its evident virtues, the volume is handicapped by a number of faults of 
some importance. The discussion of aboriginal origins involves a noneclectic catalogue 
of theories of unequal value with no critical discussion for the reader’s illumination. 
McCarthy discusses regional variations in culture to a considerable extent, but gives 
no map of distributions nor, more seriously, any framework of theory to account for 
the differences listed. Even the popular reader would be interested in knowning whether 
the regional differences described in such detail are to be explained in terms of dif- 
fusion, local invention, age-area theories, or ecological differences. Tribal nomenclature 
dates from the early works of W. E. Roth and W. B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen and in- 
excusably fails to consider the modern revision and extension, based upon extensive 
and meticulous field work published twenty years ago by N. B. Tindale. Some of the 
reproductions of the color photographs of Axel Poignant are superb (see Frontispiece 
and page 9), but in too many instances the originals seem to have been so overexposed 
that the tone values of aboriginal skin color are completely lost (as on p. 16, and com- 
pare same adult male in pp. 52-55). The colored plate on page 91 appears to be hand- 
colored, is a shocking failure, and has no place in a publication of this price and general 
level of quality. One may suspect that Colorgravure Publications (The Herald and 
Weekly Times, Lid., Melbourne) may have overridden the critical sensitivities of both 
the author and the photographer in such cases. Despite these limitations, McCarthy 
has produced a useful and generally attractive work which serves the professional 
anthropologist well in reminding him that the several hundred thousand aboriginal 
inhabitants of Australia were not all Aranda living about Alice Springs in the late 
19th century. 


The Cebuan Filipino Dwelling in Caticugan: Its Construction and Cultural Aspects. 
Donn V. Hart. (Southeast Asia Studies, Cultural Report Series.) New Haven: 
Yale University Southeast Asia Studies, 1959. viii, 148 pp., 18 drawings, glossary, 
40 photographs, 15 tables. $3.00. 

Reviewed by F. M. KrEEsinc, Stanford, California 


This is one of a series of reports by the author on a rural Filipino community, 
Caticugan, on the island of Negros in the central Philippines. His previous studies, 
issued in various forms, have dealt with fishing, hunting and food gathering, the annual 
fiesta, the plaza complex in culture change, and an informant autobiography, while 
others are to be forthcoming. In this way, the author is building up an extensive, if 
necessarily somewhat piecemeal, record of his ‘“‘barrio” and of the Bisayan ethnic tra- 
dition of which it is a part. This substantial unit (148 pp.) is the second to come out in 
the paper-cover Yale Southeast Asia Cultural Report series, and is devoted to Cati- 
cugan house structures, examined in their cultural context, and in the wider perspec- 
tive of the all too scanty systematic literature on this topic as regards the Philippines 
and Malaysia more generally. 

An introduction usefully points to the interest of anthropologists over the last 
decade in studying “Christian Filipino rural life.” This contrasts with an earlier, al- 
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most exclusive interest in the Moros and other non-Christian peoples. The author 
traces the new viewpoint both to the broadening scope of cultural anthropology itself, 
and to the growing concern of Philippine governmental agencies and universities, spurred 
not least of all by international programs, in rural research and community develop- 
ment. The task of collecting information relevant to the “more than 18,000 barrios’”’ 
is, the author stresses, enormous, and some aspects of barrio life still “remain terra 
incognita.”’ House types in the Philippines are notable indicators of ethnic variations 
and boundary lines, yet apart from some of the non-Christian house forms little has 
been written of them. The writer’s very careful delineation of Caticugan houses and 
associated structures, replete with photographs, well executed diagrams, and termino- 
logical detail, can be welcomed as a yardstick for reference in future studies. The record 
extends from the dwelling itself to furnishings, construction procedures and costs, 
community settlement patterns, associated social organization, and relevant ritual and 
belief as “‘reflecting basic values and historical continuities.’”’ Such features as choosing 
a favorable time to build, burying appropriate objects in postholes, proper placement 
of the entrance, and lodging the altar, show combinations of old and Christian ele- 
ments. The study can form a useful unit for the still unorganized field of study which 
may become “comparative architecture” in the wide sense that can include the often 
substantial structures of nonliterate builders. 


A Catalogue of Printed Materials Relating to the Philippine Islands, 1519-1900, in The 
Newberry Library. Dorts VARNER WELSH. Chicago: The Newberry Library, 1959. 
vii, 179 pp., appendix. $6.00. 

Reviewed by FRED EGGAN, University of Chicago 


Anthropologists and others interested in the Philippines will welcome this catalogue 
of printed materials in The Newberry Library covering almost 1900 items, mostly in 
the Edward E. Ayer Collection. This volume substantially completes the cataloguing 
of this collection which was begun with Doris Welsh’s Checklist of Philippine Linguistics 
(1950) and continued with Paul Lietz’ Calendar of Philippine Documents in the Ayer 
Collection (1956). 

This important collection is one of the largest outside of Spain and is now readily 
accessible to the scholar. The materials are classified under the major headings of 
General References, Political History, Ecclesiastical History, Economic History, Social 
and Cultural History, and Local History, and the detailed subdivisions partially make 
up for the lack of a subject index. While the title page lists 1519-1900 as the period cov- 
ered, the Catalogue actually includes ethnological materials up to the mid-1950’s. 


The Little World of Laos. ODEN MEEKER, with a picture essay by HomeR Pace. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. 256 pp., 30 sepia plates. $4.50. 


Reviewed by JOHN GREENWAY, University of Colorado 


An imaginative science fiction story described a planet whose inhabitants are un- 
conquerable by Earthmen because they move so slowly that a running man would be 
outpaced by the hour hand of a clock. A torpor of this sort seems to be at least partly 
responsible for the unconquered state of Laos, a country about the size of Oregon sur- 
rounded by hundreds of millions of Communists “way out at the end of the West’s 
longest and most precarious limb,”’ not far from the River Kwai. Though Laos receives 
more U. S. dollars per capita than any other foreign-aided nation, it has no chemists, 
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no railroads, no lawyers, only one doctor (who is also Minister of Public Health, In- 
formation, and Propaganda), one general, and one fire engine (a jeep). Its chief natural 
product is charm, and to this Oden Meeker succumbed when he was sent in 1955 to 
administer the CARE program in Vientiane, though as an energetic American who had 
done considerable administrative work over most of the world, it took him some time to 
get used to the country that was “far more interested in decorating things with curlicues 
than getting ahead in the world,” and where the ubiquitous saying, “bo pen nyan,” 
made even “‘maviana” sound dynamic. 

But Meeker was not so distracted by the multifarious beauties of Laos, Cambodia, 
and Vietnam (which he describes like an adult Richard Halliburton) that he failed 
to see that the Laotians’ lotus-eating is attributable mainly to chronic malnutrition, 
and that the State Department’s practice of pouring in at the top dollars that somehow 
don’t trickle down is losing out to the Communists’ system of aid. ““We are feeding 
the fat cats,” he says, ‘‘and this can be a dangerous thing in a hungry world.” 


Jordan: Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. GEORGE L. HARRIS AND OTHERS. (Survey of 
World Culture Series.) New Haven- HRAF Press, 1958. 246 pp., 6 maps, 10 tables. 


n.p. 
Reviewed by Louts DuprREE, Pennsylvania State University 


Jordan (formerly Transjordan), a piece of the geographic jigsaw puzzle resulting 
from post World War I British-French dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, 
presents a cultural phenomenon worth examining with the multi-disciplinary approach. 
The country has no visible means of support; Jordan has no strong political ties in the 
Arab world since the collapse of the Arab Federation of Iraq and Jordan; its popula- 
tion tripled with the absorption of the West Bank of the Jordan River after the 1948 
Arab-Israeli war. The liberal West Bank Palestinian Arabs and refugees, more than 
56% of the population (p. 24), are regarded by the conservative East Bank villagers, 
nomads and semi-nomads with suspicion. Both groups vie for power in and out of 
the government hierarchy. 

Jordan’s first king, Abdullah, a stranger from the Arabian Hejaz, was assassinated 
in 1951 by a disgruntled Palestinian Arab for presumed negotiations with Israel to 
end the prolonged violent truce which continued to threaten Jordan’s existence. Of all 
the Arab states, Jordan has the longest common boundary with Israel. Abdullah’s 
mentally defficient son, Talal, now resides in Switzerland. His grandson, the present 
king Hussein, proved himself to be a courageous young man in several recent crises. 

Probably nowhere in the Arab world are political, social, and economic conditions 
so like those of the time of Mohammed. All these ingredients make Jordan a sandbox 
enigma worthy of the efforts of the Human Relations Area Files, its editors and re- 
searches, to study the “society as it functions, the interrelationship of its part and the 
parts to the whole.” (Preface). 

This book has a much wider scope than the title indicates, and embraces several 
regional cultural patterns of the Middle (or Near, as you prefer) East. This is both a 
blessing and a curse: the area novice gets the general picture, but overgeneralization 
always becomes repetitive and idealized. More concrete examples on Jordanian cultural 
dynamics (such as Chapter 6 on Social Organization, pp. 64f.) would have been useful. 
Generalizations about Islam are always dangerous, but even more so when the dis- 
tinctions between Sunni and Shia are not fully explained (Chapter 5). Also, attempts 
to be specific within such selected, broad frameworks make minor errors of fact as well 
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as interpretation inevitable. For example, the discussion of the geographic distribution 
of the major Sunni sharia (p. 40) is correct as far as it goes, but mention should be 
made that the Hanafi School is the official school in Egypt and in Tunisia is considered 
equal to the Maliki. Arguable points are also presented as facts; ‘some climatic change 
(reviewer’s italics) . . . forced the gradual withdrawal of this settled population . . . ” 
(p. 60); “Islamic law has always given wide latitude to local laws and customs” (p. 40). 

Of special interest to anthropologists are discussions of the factors which influence 
cleavage and integration in Jordan, the developing and changing patterns among the 
educated minority, the West Bankers vs. the East Bankers, and the village-town- 
nomad symbiotic relationships. Several sections emphasize that the nomads are “re- 
luctantly becoming sedentary” (p. 25), and discuss the reasons for such voluntary 
settling down (p. 58). This phenomenon is very interesting when one considers the 
difficulty other nations have had and are still having with the settling of the nomads. 

The discussion of Jordanian political infighting is enlightening if somewhat out- 
dated because of the 1958 British-American intervention in the Middle East. The 
analysis of the shift in loyalty in some groups from individual leaders to an awareness 
of issues is a real contribution (Chapter 7, Dynamics of Political Behavior), because 
it delineates cultural patterns which can be used to interpret and understand future 
events. 

Several minor errors should have been edited out. For example, ‘‘September, 1945” 
(p. 18) should be September, 1955, from the date when West Bank Jordanians were 
actively supporting the pan-Arab policies of Nassar’s Egypt. After all, no West Bank 
of Jordan existed in 1945. 

The list of recommended reading is excellent and includes several very fine general 
works on the Middle East. The absence of Carleton Coon’s Caravan (1951) is especially 
disturbing, however, because much of the general discussion follows not only his con- 
cepts but his verbiage; i.e., “the mosaic of the Islamic world” (p. 220). 

Multidisciplinary efforts are noble even when they fail, as they usually do. An 
area survey should leave the reader with a more concrete than general impression. 
Jordan leaves one somewhere in between. 


Die Teda von Tibesti. ANDREAS KRONENBERG. (Wiener Beitrage zur Kulturgeschichte 
und Linguistik, Band XII.) Horn, Austria: Verlag Ferdinand Berger, 1958. xiii, 
177 pp., figures, 1 map, 30 photographs, { table. n.p. 


Reviewed by BERNARD G. HorrMman, National Science Foundation 


Kronenberg’s study of the Teda of the Tibesti mountains of the eastern Sahara 
constitutes a welcome and significant contribution to the literature on this group, 
which seems to represent the northernmost extension of Sudanic culture and Negroid 
peoples into this desert realm. The work is focused primarily upon the social struc- 
ture—Kronenberg systematically describing the family and kinship structure, the re- 
lations of the various clan and lineage groups, the social stratification, and the nature 
and function of the customary law within this social framework. Considerable space 
is also devoted to the thorny question of Teda origins, Kronenberg successively con- 
sidering and rejecting hypotheses that the Teda represent the remnants of a pre- 
desiccation Saharan population, that they are of Berber origin, or were the ancient 
Garamantians or Libyan troglodytes. Instead Kronenberg concludes that the available 
evidence links the Teda with the Sudanic peoples to the south, and that they are 
probably relative newcomers within their present habitat. 
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Although Teda ecology has been treated somewhat in the earlier literature it is to 
be regretted that Kronenberg did not see fit to discuss this topic in greater detail. 
His consideration of the economy, and of the material culture, is most brief. The single 
map of the Teda territory is very inadequate, and no attempt is made to display 
graphically the distribution of the sedentary and semi-sedentary population, or the 
extent of the grazing ranges or customary circuits of the nomadic elements. Although 
the illustrations are well reproduced they are not sufficient in number, or carefully 
enough selected, to answer all the questions one may have concerning the nature of 
the environment, the location and spatial arrangement of the villages, hamlets, and 
camps, and the range and characteristics of the material items present in the culture. 
It is to be hoped that these details will be painted in by some other study in the not 
too distant future. Despite these shortcomings, however, Kronenberg’s study is most 
valuable, and its usefulness is enhanced by the presence of an index. The bibliography 


lists some 145 references. 


Geschichte von Zamfara: Sokoto-Provinz Nordnigeria. KuRT KRIEGER. (Baessler- 
Archiv, Beitrige zur Vélkerkunde, Neue Folge Beiheft 1.) Berlin: Verlag von 
Dietrich Reimer, 1959. 147 pp., 1 map, 12 photographs. n.p. 


Reviewed by ANTHONY H. M. Kirk-GREENE, Jnstitute of 


Administration, Nigeria 


Among the most valuable but less accessible sources of African research, both 
anthropological and historical, are the District Note Books, Provincial Gazetteers, and 
assessment reports compiled by early administrators. In addition, here and there the 
scholar may be lucky enough to come across, especially in areas of Islamic influence, 
an Arabic manuscript. 

Dr. Krieger has, in this first volume of the new series of the Baessler-Archiv’s 
series of Beitrdége zur Vélkerkunde, made the most of his research opportunities. Blessed 
by the discovery of three manuscripts written between 1895 and 1900 and the avail- 
ability of later archival material, as well as a wide reading of published sources, he 
presents an exhaustive, edited chronology of the kings of that region of the Sokoto 
province of Nigeria known as Zamfara. The most important find is a manuscript 
(1899) history of Zamfara owned by the late king’s nephew, who gave Dr. Krieger a 
transcript without, however, allowing him to examine the original. 

Zamfara often filled the empty spaces of pre-nineteenth century Africa. Modern 
Zamfara, like the states of Ghana and Adamawa, is no longer the kingdom of history. 
From Dutsi, founded by the usual race of giants, the tribe moved northwards in about 
1300 to build their great walled city of Birnin Zamfara. They became one of the 
Hausa Banza, the secondary group of seven Hausa states that dominated pre-1800 
Northern Nigeria. In the seventeenth century, pagan Gobir, having thrown off the 
yoke of their desert rulers, conquered Zamfara and established supremacy there until 
the Fulani jihad. Though today an integral element of the Sokoto emirate, the Zam- 
farawa were not always so, for Sokoto history of the nineteenth century is punctuated 
by punitive Fulani campaigns against Zamfara. Today the area is a center of fertile 


prosperity. 

The book does not attempt to analyze or interpret trends, but is content to chroni- 
cle the evidence. Its arrangement deserves notice. Two background chapters trace the 
history of Zamfara from its mention by Leo Africanus, about 1515, through the nine- 
teenth century explorers of the Western Sudan such as Clapperton, Barth, Staudinger 
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and Monteil, down to the British occupation of 1903. Dr. Krieger then takes each of 
the 54 kings of Zamfara (1300-1952), quoting in the original language the relevant 
paragraphs from his principal sources at times supplemented by oral tradition. These 
verbatim quotations vary from a sentence to a page or two. Each reign concludes with 
a commentary on the facts quoted and an attempt to unravel textual difficulties. The 
unheralded (there is no alteration in type or punctuation) change from German to 
French to English to Hausa does not make for smooth reading. The number of scholars 
competent in these four languages is minimal, and while it is agreed that a serious 
student of Africa must have a reading knowledge of the first three, it is arguable that 
the Hausa passages could profitably have been translated into German. 

Although his field work was carried out as long ago as 1952-53, Dr. Krieger has 
brought his first-class bibliography up to date. So extensive is it that this reviewer feels 
almost churlish in wondering whether such sources (admittedly specialist), as Cooley 
Geismar, Kisch, and another Burdon article were consulted. There are over 300 foot- 
notes, predominantly bibliographical, and a genealogical table of the Zamfara kings. 
The map misleads by failing to put Zamfara, or even Sokoto, in its proper Nigerian 
perspective; an inset showing at least their relation to the rest of Nigeria would help 
the majority of readers. 

Dr. Krieger has, by the discovery of his manuscript TZ, disproved the erstwhile 
fashionable belief that no written history of Zamfara exists. Zamfara is, in historical 
importance, no challenger to Songhai or Melle; but, as the author points out, only when 
the local details, hitherto neglected, are completed can the larger canvas of the western 
Sudan be faithfully delineated. Recent years have shown a resurgence of German 
academic interest in Africa. Mindful of the richness of her pre-1914 documents and pub- 
lications, and appreciative of the painstaking research evident in this study, Africanists 
may, if Dr. Krieger’s thorough documentation is taken as a sample, look forward to 
Germany’s growing contribution to their field of scholarship. Although of no direct 
anthropological interest, Dr. Krieger’s historical compilation is primary background 
reading for any anthropologist undertaking research in eastern Sokoto, besides being, 
despite its narrow field of specialization, a significant work of reference for every his- 
torian of Northern Nigeria. 


Les Kongo nord-occidentaux. MARCEL SoreET. (Monographies Ethnologiques Africaines: 
International African Institute) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1959. 
viii, 144 pp., bibliography, map. 1200 francs. 


Reviewed by Putte H. GuLiiver, African Studies Program, Boston University 


This is the latest volume in the French section of the Ethnographic Survey of Africa 
prepared under the aegis of the International African Institute. It deals with the tribes 
of the eastern part of the Congo Republic and the adjacent part of the Belgian Congo. 
Fourteen distinct tribes are identified in this group, almost entirely situated in the 
northwest of the lower Congo river, and a first task of the author was to unravel the 
confusion of tribal names. The book follows the general and now familiar lines of the 
Ethnographic Survey and this has the virtue of making reference and cross-reference 
straightforward. There is an introductory chapter dealing with nomenclature, geo- 
graphical location, physical and medical characteristics, demography and population 
movements. Then follow chapters on the history of the group and its contact with 
Europeans in the nineteenth century, linguistic classification and characteristics and 
the natural environment. Thirty pages are devoted to economic affairs—agricultural 
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and other production, consumption and trade—but, as is not unusual in these vol- 
umes, without sufficient reference to the social system through which these affairs are 
administered. In comparison, the social organization receives less adequate treatment 
and the account of the matrilineal kinship system is frankly disappointing. The short 
account of inheritance and land rights seems rather formalized and is given only in 
the context of a general account of jural procedures. This latter section (“Procedure 
Juridique’’) in fact gives only a minimal account of processes and the associated 
political system as, of course, might be expected from a French writer of the older 
school. This is followed by brief accounts of religion, the various customs associated 
with the individual’s life cycle, and the arts. The whole concludes with a short discus- 
sion of modern developments in these tribes. 

This volume has both the qualities and the defects of the Ethnographic Survey and 
of the author’s characteristic descriptive approach. It should prove a useful reference 
work—and that is its chief interest and its main value—but it is rather too much of a 
mere catalogue of items with little or no attempt at synthesis. There is, unfortunately, 
little consideration of the social and cultural distinctions between the various north- 
western Kongo tribes, and this leads to a surmise that even the catalogue of items is 
somewhat generalized. If in fact tribal differences are slight this point requires em- 
phasis and it calls for an explanation of the definition of tribe in this context. Is it, 
for instance, as one might deduce, of a different order from the more clear-cut notion 
of tribe farther north in, say, the Cameroons? It would have been invaluable also if 
some discussion had been included to indicate the significant differences between the 
northwest Kongo and other peoples to the south who are also classified in a general 
way as Kongo. 

The usual extensive bibliography is appended to this volume, but as so often in 
this series there is no attempt to indicate the subject matter, reliability and general 
usefulness of publications so quoted and therefore its value for the student is less than 
it need have been. Authors who clearly have devoted a good deal of time and energy 
to the compilations which have appeared in the Ethnographic Survey must surely 
have accumulated a valuable bibliographic expertise which ought to be made avail- 
able. Only a few of them have done so. But these volumes are frequently, indeed con- 
stantly, referred to by both professional Africanists and college students precisely 
because they are relatively or completely unfamiliar with an area and they need this 
bibliographic assistance. Admittedly, in this particular volume under review there are 
some references given in the main text, and these are of course useful, but this is 
scarcely sufficient. Since many of these volumes have achieved status as standard 
works of reference, and some have already gone out of print, it is to be hoped that re- 
issues will be revised to provide this additional, invaluable service. 


La Grande Festa: Storia del Capodanno nelle Civilita Primitive. Virorto LANTERNARI. 
(La Cultura, Volume II.) Milano: Il Saggiatore, 1959. 549 pp. 1 map, 55 photo- 
graphs, 3200 Lire. 

Reviewed by SyDEL SILVERMAN, Columbia University 


This book sets for itself the task of a global analysis of the festival of the New Year, 
of the multifarious forms it takes, and of the functions it fulfills. These forms and 
functions are considered to be correlated with the economic level, geographical con- 
ditions, and degree of social hierarchism of the society. Ranging widely over the 
ethnographic literature, the author derives a number of recurrent themes of the New 
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Year rites. The basic theme is the refoundation of the vital cycle, and its particular 
expressions are shown to be dependent upon the dominant potential crisis of the so- 
ciety, ultimately the source of the food supply. Much of the exposition consists of a 
polemic against the doctrine of irrationality of primitive man. 


Men and Moments in the History of Science. HERBERT M. Evans. (Ed.) Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1959. vii, 226 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by CATHARINE MCCLELLAN, Barnard College 


The History of Science Dinner Club of the University of California has here pub- 
lished essays by nine of its distinguished members, one of whom was the late Robert 
H. Lowie. While most of the papers deal with men or theories in the physical sciences, in 
a dozen skillfully written pages Lowie presents ““The Development of Ethnography 
as a Science.”’ He argues that ethnography has grown according to Ernst Mach’s 
formulation for all scientific development in that “‘observation has been followed by 
integration,’ and that the integration has been both historial and processual. Lowie 
chides those who wish for simple theories to explain a complex “‘cultural universe.” 
He firmly states that ethnographers should study values as part of culture, but that 
they should mot try to establish ethical norms. An American purist might assert that 
Lowie’s subject is really “ethnology” rather than “ethnography,” but in any case here 
is a considered view of a broad segment of anthropology by a master in the field. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Ancient Population of Siberia and Its Cultures. A. P. OKLADNIKOV. (Russian Translation 
Series of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Volume I, Number 1.) Cambridge: Peabody Museum, Harvard University, 
1959. vii, 96 pp., bibliography, 24 illustrations, 3 maps. $3.50. 


Reviewed by HENRY N. MICHAEL, Temple University 


The nine short chapters that cover the enormous territory of Siberia and the 
formidable span of time from the Upper Paleolithic to the first centuries A.D., were 
originally published in 1956 as the “prehistory” introduction to a more than 1000 page 
volume entitled Narody Sibiri (The Nations of Siberia). The remainder of that volume 
deals with the physical anthropology of ancient Siberians, settlement of Siberia by 
Russians prior to World War I, and the present-day and recent ethnography of some 
29 Siberian tribes and nations. It is in this context that the translation must be read, 
i.e., aS a summary of principally archeological investigations, most of them done by 
Okladnikov and his co-workers over the past 25 years 

A summary of this type has its advantages and weaknesses. Certainly, the begin- 
ning student of Old World Archeology will welcome it as an areal survey, while to the 
specialist it will seem fragmentary and, furthermore, quite unbalanced in its treatment 
of the various cultural stages, to say nothing about problems of ethnogenesis that are 
hotly debated in Soviet professional circles. 

To put the work into sharper focus, some of the controversies should be briefly 
mentioned. I. S. Vdovin and V. N. Chernetsov [Sovetskaya etnografiya 1958 (3), 184— 
190] complain that Okladnikov does not acquaint his readers with the existing hypothe- 
ses on the settling of Siberia and “limits himself, in the main, to the exposition of 
his own opinions.”’ According to Okladnikov the early arrivals “penetrated to the 
shores of Lake Baikal from eastern Europe toward the close of the Ice Age, during the 
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Solutrean and Magdalenian, having brought with them the original culture of the 
Arctic hunters of the Upper Paleolithic” (p. 5). Before this he had expressed the 
opinion that during much earlier times (Mousterian, Aurignacian) ‘‘the vast expanses 
extending east of the Urals... were still uninhabited” (p. 1). This is at odds with 
another statement on the same page that “‘the rough, massive flakes and points found 
in the ancient gravels near the aul Kanai on the Irtysh River in northeastern Kazakh- 
stan ... could be dated to a period preceding the Upper Paleolithic.” The views of 
other prominent Soviet investigators of this area— M. G. Levin and O. N. Bader— 
are not mentioned in this particular work of Okladnikov. 

Another set of contradictory statements concerning the development of stone- 
working techniques of the Upper Paleolithic appears in passages on pages 8 and 9. 
After repudiating his earlier theory which “‘saw in the transition of the one culture to 
another the expression of a continuous evolutionary progress of ancient Siberian 
tribes” by stating specifically that “‘it is impossible to establish a direct evolutionary 
connection between the inventory and specific stone-flaking technique practiced at 
Malta and Buret and types of artifacts and techniques of manufacture characteristic 
of a subsequent period,” he blandly goes on a few paragraphs later: ‘““The study of the 
remains of the Siberian Paleolithic as well as that of East Asia indicates a markedly 
individualistic and yet undoubtedly progressive development . . . it is not difficult to 
see that from the first, still imperfectly formed large scraper-like artifacts character- 
istic of such sites as Malta and Buret there gradually develop more precisely formed 
and technically better finished artifacts of the ‘archaic’ type that was mentioned 
earlier.”” To emphasize this fully, one must add that Okladnikov had also repudiated 
the theory of L. Savitskii and N. K. Auerback who see in the case just described an 
expression of direct influence of Paleolithic cultures of Mongolia and China. 

Alloted space does not permit the airing of additional points made by Vdovin and 
Chernetsov and other Soviet archeologists. Principally, they concern the ceramics of 
the Neolithic (p. 20) and the periodization of the Bronze Age (pp. 23-25). 

Statements like “unavoidable development of patriarchal family communities” 
(p. 24) and “One more step remained to be taken in order to establish within society 
classes opposed to each other . . . ” (p. 49) indicate the still strong influence of Lewis 
Henry Morgan on Soviet ethnology. 

In the redrawing of Map 2 (p. 95), unfortunately the legend was left out. This re- 
duces considerably the value of it. Even the original does not explain the several 
arrows that appear on Map 2, and the meaning of some of them is met obvious, unless 
one is familiar with Okladnikov’s major works. 

Regrettably, the translation is marred by many inconsistencies of spellings, par- 
ticularly of place names. Also, there are several passages so awkwardly worded that 
much time must be spent in order to gain their meaning. 

But, after all, these are minor faults when the overall worth of the service rendered 
is considered. With the forthcoming translations of the works of Tretyakov, Mcngait, 
and Oshanin—announced in the Introduction—the reader of the Russian Translation 
Series will have before him material covering the major areas of Soviet Asia and will 
at last have a chance to evaluate the type of archeological and ethnological work done 
in the Soviet Union during the past decade. 

’ 

Wesen und Ordnung der altperuanischen Kulturen. MAX ULE. Aus dem Nachlass 
herausgegeben von Gerdt Kutscher. (Bibliotheca Ibero-Americana, Veréffentlich- 
ung der Ibero-Amerikanischen Bibliothek zu Berlin. Herausgegeben von Dr. Hans- 
Joachim Bock. Band I.) Berlin: Colloquium Verlag, 1959. 129 pp., 3 unnumbered 
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pp., bibliography, frontispiece, index, 2 tables, 7 text figures. D.M. 9.00 (paper 
cover) 


Reviewed by E. A. HAMMEL, University of New Mexico 


Stimulated to disagreement by P. A. Means’ A Survey of Ancient Peruvian Ari, 
Uhle presented his own overview of Peruvian prehistory in 1918. The manuscript 
was not published, possibly because of changes in Uhle’s views after his Ecuadorean 
experiences, but certainly not because of any reluctance to engage in polemics. Kutscher 
found the manuscript in publishable condition among Uhle’s papers and titled it with 
a phrase from the text. The work is primarily important as an historical document, 
for it summarizes Uhle’s thoughts on Peruvian prehistory as no other of his publica- 
tions and at a time when his interpretations were still relatively non-speculative. 

Since the details of Uhle’s work are already well known (Rowe 1954), and since 
his general chronological orientation of prehistoric Peruvian cultures is still accepted, 
no summary of the substance of his 1918 manuscripts seems necessary here. (Refer to 
Abstracts of New World Archeology for such a summary.) Rather, it is Uhle’s method- 
ology and his contribution to present understanding of Peruvian prehistory that are 
worthy of note. 

Of the formulations presented in his 1918 manuscript, two general categories have 
survived the test of further research. One of these consists of chronological sequences 
within restricted areas and the other of his overall chronological framework of pre- 
Tiahuanaco (the “‘proto-” styles), Tiahuanaco, post-Tiahuanaco, and Inca. Uhle ob- 
served that the Tiahuanaco style was different from the Inca, and from the statements 
of early chroniclers on the ruins of Tiahuanaco deduced that the Tiahuanaco style 
must have been earlier than the Inca. Styles showing Tiahuanaco but no Inca in- 
fluence must therefore have been intermediate between the two, and styles showing 
influence from neither must have preceded the Tiahuanaco. The general scheme was 
corroborated by the stratigraphy of Pachacamac and by evidence at Pisagua, also said 
to be stratigraphic. The suggested interrrelationships of the later intermediate styles 
(e.g., Chincha) have proved more reliable than those of the earlier, since they were 
contained by easily recognizable horizons and occupied a relatively brief span of 
time (a fact which Uhle obscured somewhat by his rather early dating of the Tia- 
huanaco horizon). The pre-Tiahuanaco styles had a firm chronological ceiling in the 
scheme, but no bottom, and the statements of their interrelationships are less precise. 

Most of Uhle’s formulations of spatial and temporal relationships were based on 
recognition (or imputation) of stylistic similarities. Where the geographical area was 
small, such formulations were usually reliable. On a larger scale, however, he tended 
to see precise similarities where, apparently, none existed. He dates proto-Nazca and 
proto-Chimu, for example, on the basis of very general and often doubtful similarities 
with Middle American sites. Curiously, although the Middle American sites were them- 
selves poorly dated, the transferred dates in Peru have been largely confirmed by 
radiocarbon analysis. Although Uhle explicitly rejects arguments based on large-scale 
migrations in some places, he uses them in others. The physical impact of Chincha 
expansion, for example, is said to have had profound influences all over southern 
Peru, perhaps as far as eastern Bolivia, and to have stimulated the growth of Inca 
culture. This, and other similar arguments, are often buttressed by or based on sketchy 
evidence from toponymy and physical anthropology which is far from convincing. 

It is not possible to ignore the many deficiencies in Uhle’s summary, but it is 
necessary to understand them. Uhle’s “faults” were a function of the state of arche- 
ological sophistication in his time and were equally common among most of his con- 
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temporaries. Few of them achieved his keenness in analyzing localized manifestations. 
Despite its methodological drawbacks, its lack of internal theoretical consistency, and 
the occasional obscurity of its style, Uhle’s 1918 presentation is a major contribution, 
much of which is still incorporated in current formulations of Peruvian prehistory, 
and Kutscher has done us a signal service in publishing it. 


Les Céramiques Précolombiennes. HENRI LEHMANN. (Collection L’Oeil du Connaisseur.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1959. viii, 124 pp., 60 figures, 32 plates 

(8 in color). F 2000. 
Reviewed by ROBERT STIGLER, Brandeis University 


Addressed “‘to the expert and the amateur,” this chic little volume is a rudimentary 
guide to the history, technology, and characteristic features of the aesthetically more 
developed pre-Columbian pottery styles. Its brevity has led, in the text, to generaliza- 
tions, acknowledged omissions, and simplifications that verge on distortion, none so 
serious, however, that the amateur wing of the audience cannot profit by the work. 

The book’s major value is in its numerous illustrations, particularly the plates, 
photographed from pieces in the Musée de |’Homme, private collections, and small 
museums. Most of these pieces have never been illustrated before, and some are quite 
important, e.g., an early Paracas bowl, shown in color. Another worthwhile feature is 
a good list of the principal collections of American pottery in Europe, and North and 
South America. 

Finally, mention must be made of two short chapters having a certain morbid 
fascination. One consists of a discreet note on the principal “ateliers”’ producing fakes, 
and the other gives a sampling of the fluctuations from 1926 to 1958, on the art market, 
of the values of representative types of pre-Columbian pottery. All prices are in 
francs, but an equivalence table for changing values of the franc is provided. 


Zwischen Peru und Mexico. HANS FERiz. (Mededeling CXXXIV Afd. Cult. en Phys. 
Anthropologie, No. 63.) Amsterdam: Koninklijk Instituut voor de Tropen, 1959. 
220 pp., bibliographies, English summary, 23 separately bound, folded illustrations. 


n.p. 
Reviewed by DONALD W. LaturapP, University of Illinois 


This publication is a loose collection of papers, prepared at various times and for 
diverse purposes, which taken individually are notable for their loose organization. 
These individual chapters, which deal with the archeology of several regions of north- 
ern South America and lower Central America, have a greater or lesser relevance to 
a basic theme which the author affirms in the foreword and reaffirms in the summary. 
He believes that the beginnings of high culture in Mesoamerica were influenced to a 
large degree by the south-to-north migration of people with an early Formative level 
of culture, out of the Amazon Basin and well up toward Mesoamerica. He would 
identify the people involved as of Arawak speech. 

This hypothesis, if we leave out the specific ethnic identification, might have some- 
thing to be said in its favor, especially as an antidote to the recent tendency of some 
archeologists to derive all of South American high culture out of Mesoamerica. Un- 
fortunately the hypothesis is not developed systematically and the author ignores 
many data which are relevant to the problem. No serious discussion of Amazon Basin 
archeology can ignore the work of Meggers and Evans on Marajo, and the work of the 
Reichel-Dolmatoffs at Momil is crucial to any discussion of Mesoamerican-South 
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American connections. A list of the questionable points, with regard both to informa- 
tion and interpretation, in this volume would be tediously long. For instance, it is 
unlikely that many archeologists familiar with both the Monagrillo and the Miraflores 
ceramic complexes would place them at about the same level of complexity. 

A certain amount of the raw data from some of the regions discussed, especially 
those from the Central Amazon, will be of use to specialists in the areas, but the non- 
specialist and layman should not take this publication too seriously. 


El colapso Maya y los Nahuas. RAFAEL GIRARD. Mexico: Impresiones Modernas, 1959- 
44 pp., 2 maps, 4 unnumbered plates. n.p. 


Reviewed by MicuaEt D. Cor, University of Tennessee 


Girard believes that the factors usually given for the mysterious collapse of the 
Classic Maya civilization (soil failure, disease, revolution) are inadequate. In this short 
pamphlet, he presents evidence from archeology, ethnology, and linguistics that the 
event was brought about by a mass Pipil invasion from Puebla at the end of the sixth 
and beginning of the seventh centuries A.D. This would correspond to the end of the 
Classic in the Spinden chronology. However, the supposedly “‘Pipil’”’ figurines illus- 
trated by the author which are said to have been found on the surface of certain Classic 
sites such as Copan are, in reality, Preclassic, merely emphasizing the unhappy fact 
that there is yet no Pipil archeology to test such a theory. Furthermore, for the all- 
important Peten region, there is no linguistic or ethnological evidence at all, since it 
was virtually deserted until relatively recent times. It is unlikely that our knowledge 
of the causes involved in the Maya downfall will be much advanced by undocumented 


armchair speculation of this sort. 


The Glen Canyon Archaeological Survey. DoN D. FowLer, JAMES H. GUNNERSON, 
Jesse D. JenntNGS, RoBert H. Lister, DEE ANN SuHM, TED WELLER. (Anthro- 
pological Papers, University of Utah, Number 39, 2 parts, 1959.) (Glen Canyon 
Studies, Number 6.) xvi, 707 pp., 165 maps and figures, 27 tables. $3.00 single 
copy; $5.00 set. 

Reviewed by Douctas ScHWARTZ, University of Kentucky 


Glen Canyon Dam will form a large reservoir in southern Utah and northern 
Arizona, flooding an area the prehistory of which is largely unknown. The early 
archeological work which had been done in this rugged country provides a tantalizing 
glimpse of a region that could potentially answer many questions concerning problems 
of the Anasazi, their northern neighbors, and such historic groups as the Paiute and 
Navaho. To preserve as much of this information as possible, the National Park 
Service entered into a river basin archeological salvage contract with the University 
of Utah to make surveys and conduct excavations in this area. The most important 
part of the contract was the provision that the study should include, in addition to 
the area to be flooded, the territory immediately adjacent to it, in an attempt to 
arrive at not just a view of the archeology of another river basin, but an insight into 
the total culture-historical development of the area. The two-volume work, reviewed 
here, is the major survey documentation of that project, reporting on some 800 sites 
resulting from “‘2700 man-days” of work. 

One major mechanical criticism can be made of this report—it has no over-all 
table of contents, thus making it most difficult to locate the nine component sections. 
This important deletion, however, does justify the use of an old reviewing cliche, 
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that of listing the contents. Page and author will also be added, as well as notes on 
the contents of each section. 

Introductory History, by Jennings, page 1, discusses the steps which led up to and 
through the project, and sets forth an excellent and extremely worthwhile statement 
of the project’s total design, including the guiding principles behind its various policies. 
This chapter and its supplementary appendix should be required reading for anyone 
planning a large-scale archeological project. 

Findings, by Gunnerson, Lipe, Lister, and Suhm, page 14, is a descriptive and 
distributional delineation of the information gleaned from the project thus far. No 
interpretative analysis is attempted nor is there an attempt at synthesis, as these are 
projected for future numbers of the series following the excavation of recommended 
sites. Topics covered in this short chapter include architecture, pictographs, site 
density, settlement patterns, lithic artifacts, and pottery. 

Forming the bulk of the report are six survey reports covering the total area. An 
introductory index map showing the extent of each survey would have been a welcome 
supplement to the more detailed ones accompanying each survey report. These reports 
all follow generally the same outline: environment, analysis of sites and artifacts, 
general observations, including contributions to knowledge from the area and problems 
raised by it or yet to be solved in it. Each report also has appended a list of all sites 
found, their location, type, and the materials found at it. 

The Glen Canyon Right Bank Survey, by Lister, page 27. Although recording 165 
sites, the author mentions the low site concentration for the area. In a harsh area of 
this kind, it is not unexpected that a close correlation between the physiography and 
site locations was noted, with water and the presence of arable land being the major 
factors determining the presence of habitation sites and granaries. Four possibilities 
are suggested to account for occupation in the area: heavy population in some sur- 
rounding areas; the presence of agricultural land; hunting and gathering potentiali- 
ties; and the use of some lateral canyons as corridors across the area. Some exclusively 
lithic sites are seen as pre-pottery, while the major occupation concentration appears 
to have lasted from A.D. 950 to 1275. Some Pueblo IV and historic Paiute remains were 
also reported. 

Extended Survey of the Right Bank of the Glen Canyon, by Suhm, page 163, records 
174 sites from an area adjacent to the right bank resulting from a roving survey with 
some extensive sampling. Here again the main occupation was found to be between 
A.D. 950 and 1275. Miss Suhm sees the major contribution of further work in this area 
as information on the relationship between the Fremont and Anasazi cultures. 

The Waterpocket Fold: A Distributional Problem, by Lister, page 285, tests and 
substantiates the hypothesis that some areas were used as corridors across the in- 
hospitable Glen Canyon country. 

Archaeological Survey of the Kaiparowits Plateau, by Gunnerson, page 377, records 
255 sites, some of considerable size. The main occupation also occurred here during 
Pueblo II and early Pueblo III times. Site density is figured at 10 sites per square mile, 
considerably higher than any of the other areas covered in this report. Most of the 
settlements are recorded as occurring on knolls, but no defensive structures were 
identified. 

Glen Canyon Main Stem Survey, by Fowler, page 473, records 95 mostly small sites. 
This area is seen as peripheral with little occupation. Those sites which do occur fall 
from middle Pueblo II to late Pueblo III. Some possible pre-pottery clipping areas 
were noted, and a few Navaho sites, all on the south bank. The fact that during the 
whole survey no Navaho sites were recorded on the right or north bank indicates that 
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while some prehistoric groups may have taken advantage of corridors across the 
canyon, the Navaho have not. 

San Juan Triangle, by Weller, page 543, records 194 sites manifesting a much 
longer temporal range than those of any other areas, from Basketmaker III to Pueblo 
IIT, A.p. 500 to 1300. In addition, a few Navaho and a possible Paiute sites were found. 
In the prehistoric period the Mesa Verde influence was predominate, as compared to 
most of the other areas were the Kayenta influence was strongest. 

It is planned that this archeological survey of Glen Canyon will be followed by 
reports on excavation and synthesis. However, the participants in the project have 
already set a firm foundation for the analysis of culture history in this remote, often 
dangerous and rigorous, but spectacular section of the northern Southwest. This re- 
port on the first large-scale river basin archeological salvage project west of the Rockies 
has set a high standard for those who follow. 


Digging Into History: A Brief Account of Fifteen Years of Archaeological Work in New 
Mexico. Paut S. Martin. (Chicago Natural History Museum Popular Series, 
Anthropology, Number 38.) Chicago: Chicago Natural History Museum, 1959. 
157 pp., 33 plates, 10 illustrations, 1 map. $1.50. 

Reviewed by MARSHALL McKusick, University of California 


Dealing with Mogollon culture, Digging Into History represents a valuable con- 
tribution to popular literature describing the Southwest. It supplements H. M. Worm- 
ington’s areal survey Prehistoric Indians of the Southwest (Third Edition, 1956, Denver 
Museum of Natural History Popular Series No. 7). The book is designed to present 
a balanced picture of Mogollon archeology for a non-professional audience. In the re- 
viewer’s opinion it succeeds particularly well. 

In organization, Digging Into History opens with preliminary chapters briefly 
sketching cultural origins and areas in the Southwest. It continues with an interesting 
chapter describing archeological techniques and filling in the ethnological and ecological 
setting. Divisions of Cochise-Mogollon development are mentioned in terms of phases, 
but a simple threefold classification is emphasized for descriptive purposes. This in- 
cludes “Limited Wandering,” ‘‘Emergence of Small Sedentary Communities,” and 
“The Beginnings of Town Life.” Two concluding chapters summarize Mogollon culture 
history and discuss the value of archeology. 

The author undertakes an ethnographic reconstruction of arts, crafts, food tech- 
nology, religion, social organization (to a limited extent), and ceremonialism. The book 
emphasizes successive cultural patterns rather than detailed chronological phases. In 
view of the audience that the book is designed to reach, this emphasis is very well 
chosen. Numerous items of material culture are illustrated and the drawings by Gustaf 
Dalstrom are of very high caliber. 

A growing interest in archeology by the general public is reflected by the recent 
number of general books on the market. It is refreshing to see that some of these are 
being written by professionals rather than by journalists. Dr. Martin’s book is a very 


welcome addition to the list. 


Susquehannock Miscellany. JOHN WitTHOFT and W. Frep Kinsey, III. (Eds.) Harris- 
burg: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1959. 167 pp., 24 figures, 
$1.50. 

Reviewed by WiLt1AM A. RITCHIE, New York State Museum 


This is a collection of nine papers given at the Susquehannock Symposium of the 
Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology in May, 1958. While all are of interest to the 
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specialist, particularly the reports on the Ibaugh and Strickler sites by Witthoft, 
Kinsey and Holzinger and A. A. Futer, respectively, and the analytical article on 
“Historic Susquehannock Pottery” by Kinsey, several others present data of more 
general concern. 

Chief among these is Witthoft’s major contribution on the “Ancestry of the Susque- 
hannocks,” which contains a number of sagacious cultural inferences from the arche- 
ological data. 

The historian, William A. Hunter, in a paper entitled ““The Historic Role of the 
Susquehannocks,” expresses the novel opinion that the true explanation of the historic 
residence of the Susquehannocks on the lower Susquehanna is to be found, not in a 
down-river withdrawal from the hostile Iroquois tribes of New York State, but in the 
superior advantage of a closer proximity to European traders on the coast, whose 
wares, as middlemen, they carried inland to other tribes. 


The Stony Brook Site and Its Relation to Archaic and Transitional Cultures on Long 
Island. Wit.1AM A. Ritcuie. (N. Y. State Museum & Science Service, Bul. 372.) 
Albany: University of the State of New York, 1959. 169 pp., 7 figures, 53 plates, 
2 tables. $1.00. 

Reviewed by BERT SALWEN, Columbia University 


Despite its modest title, this latest of Ritchie’s contributions to New York arche- 
ology is much more than a site report. It is, in effect, a statement of the present state 
of knowledge on the Archaic and Transitional stages in the prehistory of eastern Long 
Island. There is important new information on the Orient culture, which had long been 
an “enigmatic” floating focus. Ritchie has succeeded in pinning down some of the 
relationships of this complex, which forms the link between Late Archaic and Early 
Woodland in this area, and he has convincingly stated its significance in the broader 
context of Northeastern archeology. 

The new data that provide the basis for the interpretive sections come from field- 
work conducted between 1953 and 1956 by the New York State Museum at four 
Suffolk County sites. Each of these excavations is presented in detail, and the artifacts 
from each are described and illustrated. These new materials, considered in conjunction 
with the findings of local amateurs, have “for the first time brought into relatively clear 
perspective the character and relationships of major Archaic and Early Woodland 
cultures in coastal New York...” 

The Wading River site, on the north shore of Long Island, seems to be the earliest 
of the excavated sites. This is a midden deposit which is thought to represent a winter 
camping area used intermittently over a long period of time. The main occupation 
was that of a group of hunters and shellfish gatherers whose culture was allied with 
the Middle Archaic Laurentian tradition. Despite the lack of stratigraphy in the mid- 
den, Ritchie believes that there is also evidence here for a still earlier occupation 
characterized by narrow-bladed, Lamoka-like projectile points. 

The Stony Brook site, also on the north shore, is a stratified midden with two com- 
ponents. The earlier of these yielded cultural materials similar to those from the main 
occupation at Wading River. The upper midden level produced stone bowl fragments, 
paintstones, and a high percentage of “fishtail” projectile points, which together 
afford “strong evidence linking the upper component with the Orient mortuary com- 
plex.”’ The first evidence for the use of pottery appears in the upper portion of this 
later midden. 

The Orient complex was previously known only from four burial sites (Orient No. 
1, Orient No. 2, Jamesport, and Sugar Loaf Hill) all located near the extreme eastern 
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end of Long Island. Since Stony Brook is the first reported habitation site of the people 
responsible for these burial sites, it is of particular interest to Northeastern archeolo- 
gists. The picture of the Orient culture has been further rounded out by reexcavations 
by the New York State Museum at Jamesport and Sugar Loaf Hill, which have re- 
vealed new details of the complex mortuary ceremonialism. 

Charcoal samples from Sugar Loaf Hill, Jamesport, Orient No. 2, and the upper 
midden at Stony Brook have provided a remarkably consistent series of dates ranging 
from 1043+ 300 to 763+220 B.c. This span is within the upper portion of the range of 
dates for the Point Peninsula sites of inland New York. These dates strengthen 
Ritchie’s thesis that both groups shared in a widespread burial cult, which diffused 
eastward together with pottery and stone gorgets, and inaugurated the series of 
changes which marked the transition from Late Archaic to Early Woodland. 

This work is clearly written, with descriptive and interpretive sections nicely 
alternated to supplement each other. It would have been enriched by the inclusion of 
artifact tabulations which would allow for easier quantitative comparisons between 
sites. The information is all there, but the reader must dig it out for himself. 

The Stony Brook report illuminates an important stage in Long Island prehistory. 
It will be welcomed by all Northeastern archeologists. 


LINGUISTICS 


Aleut Dialects of Atka and Attu. KNUT BERGSLAND. (Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, New Series, Vol. 49, Part 3.) Philadelphia: The American 
Philosophical Society, 1959. 128 pp., 35 figures, 26 maps. $3.00. 


Reviewed by D. B. Suimxtn, University of Illinois 


Professor Bergsland’s monograph, as a basic reference study on the Aleut language, 
is inherently specialized. Nevertheless, its technical excellence and the importance of 
Aleut as a key to the understanding of Eskimoan-Chukchian relationships lend general 
interest to this report. 

Methodologically, Aleut Dialects of Atka and Ailtu is outstanding in its thorough 
coverage of published and manuscript materials backing the author’s field collections; 
in its careful delineation of the historical background of the materials used; and in the 
variety of textual materials exploited. The last include an exhaustive toponymy (with 
a good deal of material culture and morphology sandwiched in); folkloristic materials 
(including one song); anecdotes and improvisations; and translations. Those comprise 
the important Bacmeister sentences of the 1780’s, which were one of the earliest 
devices for developing a comparative morphology of Siberian languages (p. 83); plus 
a variety of religious texts. The longest of these is a mid-nineteenth century translation 
of the Gospel according to St. Mark—unfortunately left untranslated!—a deficiency 
which makes necessary for use of these data either a capacity for direct reading of the 
Russian original or an awkward and inexact double translation. 

Certain features of the texts deserve attention. The place names given (pp. 11-42) 
are distinguished by a fully pragmatic orientation, featuring topographical descriptions 
or economic use. Metaphors and religious associations appear absent or negligible. All 
the terms also seem to be Aleut, and often archaic; evidence of loan words, non- 
Aleutian areas apart (p. 11), is apparently lacking. I should also like to point out that 
several folkloristic texts (pp. 56-7, 112, 118) seem to have a distinctive style, approach- 
ing rhymed prose. The contrast with ordinary speech is especially clear in the variety 
of mythical, work-a-day, and translation texts given by the same informant, Stephan 
Prokopyev (pp. 117-124). More detailed study of these stylistic features is desirable. 
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Finally, I would like to stress the potential importance of Professor Bergsland’s 
study, and his morphological and lexical reports yet to come, to a valid formulation of 
linguistic interrelationships within the Beringian area. Resemblances between Eskimo 
and Chukchi have been repeatedly noted, but are perhaps ascribable to relatively 
recent loans. However, the interpretation of Aleut-Chukchian similarities presents 
quite different problems. The following comparisons are drawn from the vocabulary 
in Geoghegan’s version of Venyaminov’s grammar, the Kamchadal and Koryak data 
in Krasheninnikov, and the Kamchadal, Koryak, and Chukchi materials in Bogoras. 
They indicate the definite possibility of an Eskimoan-Chukchian, or Beringian lin- 
guistic family; at least, the virtual certainty of ancient contacts. 


English Aleut Kamchadal Koryak Chukchi 

I xvi (kodiak) kimma yum yum 

he inan ena annu ena ’n 

on the left aniqiyiq — yatningat, na ‘enki 
nacneti 

nose an’yusiq enigittam, 
enku 

mouth agilyiq — ikiigen yikiry 

cheek ulugaq — liuxliuxufe (pl.) — 

heel kagalkuq — _— qia ‘lhin 

stone quganaq, — gugun wukw 

nuq 
rain tixtaq éixuéa extux 
wind storm kaéxiq, gisxSatgan, 
katiq kiteg, kittix 

wolf alixgiq xei ‘hini e’yilnin, ei’ni 
i’yir 

bird axlayan — valha 

daughter asxinuq sugin, — 

Sdina 

word tunuq tuw 

sorrow qulilaq ylo- 

god (creator) agiyuq kutxa kuikiniaxu, — 
kuitxunéué! 


[See R. G. Geoghegan: The Aleut Language, U.S. Dept. of the Interior, 1944; S. P. Krashenin- 
nikov: Opisaniye Zemli Kamchatki (Description of the Kamchatkan Land), Glavsevmorput’, 
1949; and W. Bogoras: Chukchee, B.A.E. Bull. 40:631-902, 1922]. 


I hope that Professor Bergsland’s researches will ultimately embrace the compre- 
hensive analyses essential to place Aleutian within its broadest historical perspective. 
This monograph represents a fundamental start on a major cultural-historical problem. 


The Position of the Polynesian Languages Within the Austronesian (Malayo-Polynesian) 
Language Family. GEORGE WILLIAM GRACE. (Bernice P. Bishop Museum Special 
Publication 46.) (Indiana University Publications in Anthropology and Linguistics, 
Memoir 16 of the International Journal of American Linguistics.) Baltimore: 
Waverly Press, Inc., 1959. v, 77 pp., appendices, 1 map. $2.00. 

Reviewed by ALFRED G. SmitH, Emory University 


Grace presents the thesis that Fijian, Rotuman, and Polynesian form a subgroup 
within the Austronesian family. He proves this with Brugmann’s principle that only 
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uniquely shared innovations present real evidence for the existence of a subgrouping. 
He isolates these innovations admirably and with great logical finesse. Recognizing the 
similarities among Fijian, Rotuman, and Polynesian, he eliminates chance resem- 
blances, mutual borrowings, and those inherited features that are also found in other 
Austronesian languages. Thus he retains only the innovations that are uniquely shared 
by the languages of his subgroup. 

The best illustration of his approach is a phonological one. One form of innovation 
is the loss of a sound. The Proto-Austronesian g is lost in Sa’a and Fijian, but not in 
Proto-Polynesian. This led Dempwolff to recognize that Sa’a is related to Fijian. The 
Proto-Austronesian R is lost in Fijian, Rotuman, and Polynesian, but not in Sa’a. 
This leads Grace to show that Rotuman is even more closely related to Fijian and 
Polynesian than Sa’a is. ‘“‘There are,” Grace writes, “two reasons for regarding the 
loss of *R as more significant than the loss of *g. First, the loss of *¢ is very common 
while the loss of *R is relatively uncommon. . . . The second reason .. . is that Dyen’s 
tentative division of *R into *R,, *R2, *R3, and *R, suggests that its loss as here de- 
scribed may involve more than one event. It has already been shown that all four of 
these tentatively reconstructed phonemes have been lost in Rotuman.”’ Dempwolff, 
however, had not considered Rotuman where the *g is also lost, and Grace has not 
considered all the other languages of the Central Pacific. 

Grace goes beyond Dempwolff’s essentially lexical reconstructions and Dyen’s more 
purely phonological ones by including both these methods and grammatical compari- 
sons too. Grace also makes a fine set of lexicostatic estimates. His analyses of innova- 
tions seem to be chance parallelisms te those of Homer Barnett. In short, Grace has 
made an important and lasting contribution. 

We can question a predisposition of this study: its desire to find subgroups of 
Austronesian languages. Hundreds of different languages spoken from Madagascar to 
Hawaii are related to each other. There are different degrees of relationships among 
them, but in general there is no clear division between greater and lesser degrees of 
relationship. If there were, we could put two languages into the same group and two 
other languages into different groups. The data presented in this study, however, sug- 
gest that Austronesian is more a continuum than a bundle of language groups. 


The Bantu Languages of Africa. M. A. Bryan (Compiler). (Handbook of African 
Languages, Part IV.) New York: Oxford University Press for the International 
African Institute, 1959. xi, 170 pp., index, map. $6.00. 


Reviewed by E. WeLMERS, Hartford Seminary 


This is the fourth and last part of the International African Institute’s Handbook of 
African Languages, compiled from notes by Professor Malcolm Guthrie and other 
sources. It constitutes primarily a list of languages and dialects, with notes on location 
and number of speakers, arranged in eighty-three “Groups” and “Single Units” rep- 
resenting minor modifications of and carefully confirmed additions to Guthrie’s The 
Classification of the Bantu Languages (1948). The “Zones” of Guthrie’s earlier work, 
generally reflecting relatively close relationships among constituent “Groups” and 
“Single Units,’ are ignored. Tediously frequent references to “intermediate” and 
“mixed” languages reflect theories of language relationship generally in disrepute 
among linguists concerned with non-African areas, and among most Africanist linguists 
outside England as well. Inconsistencies of spelling in repetitions of identical names 
(e.g., pp. 56 and 59, 148 and 150) vitiate the apparent attempt at careful phonetic 
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transcription of names. Indications that a few thousand people speak some Kongo 
dialect or language are of little use when no figures are given for the entire language or 
group, or for its major divisions. This work is useful as a reference for language names, 
locations, and numbers of speakers; but it gives no valid linguistic evidence for any 
major genetic classifications within Bantu, though we may cheerfully accept on 
Guthrie’s word the close relationships of languages within each of the large number of 
small and homogeneous ‘“‘Groups.” 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Human Evolution: Readings in Physical Anthropology. NOEL Korn and Harry REECE 
SmitH. (Eds.) New York: Henry Holt and Co., Inc., 1959. xiv, 447 pp., figures. 
$5.50. 

Human Heredity. ASHLEY Montacu. New York: The World Publishing Co., 1959, 397 
pp., appendices, 45 figures, frontispiece, glossary, 31 tables. $5.00. 


Reviewed by EDGAR V. WINANS, University of Calivornia, Riverside 


Korn and Smith have produced a reader composed of edited selections from a wide 
variety of authors and sources. There is perhaps good reason for this approach in a 
book intended for introductory courses in physical anthropology. The field has been 
undergoing rapid change in recent years with many new techniques and views having 
been added. This has led to rather widespread dissatisfaction with older texts and with 
the brief treatment necessary in general introductory texts. Nevertheless, there are 
important disadvantages in collections of this sort. These include the unevenness of 
the selections with respect to content, writing style, and audience originally addressed, 
and the occasional jarring lack of continuity in the orderly development of an argument. 
Advantages include the variety of viewpoints possible and the familiarization of under- 
graduate students with research publication since some selections originally appeared 
in journals that are seldom consulted by introductory students. 

The book is divided into seven parts and contains forty selections in addition to the 
brief introductory statements of the editors. There is ample high quality writing here 
and limitations of space make it impossible to comment in detail on the choices of the 
editors. However, the selection on the Australopithecines from Boule and Vallois 
seems too brief and limited in view of the several more recent and somewhat longer 
articles that have been available for some time. The same may be said for the selection 
on the Neanderthals by Hooton, excellent as it may be. The fine illustrations originally 
accompanying Taylor’s article on the duplication of chromosomes might have profit- 
ably been included. 

Each reader may choose particular strong points or think of alternative selections 
and there is not space here to detail mine. This book seems altogether a useful text 
which may well alleviate some of the problems of multiple texts, outside readings, and 
the like, which presently impede introductory courses. 

Ashley Montagu has drawn together a vast variety of research findings in this 
excellent summary, Human Heredity. The writing style is engaging and the reader 
moves easily through a simple presentation of familial genetics to the problems of 
genetic environments and phenotypic expression. The book was written with the 
interested layman in mind, and there is much careful consideration of common mis- 
conceptions, folk beliefs, and public debates on such issues as eugenics, blood theory 
of heredity, the heredity-environment dichotomy, etc. There is also consideration of 
the effects of radioactive fallout and appendices listing disorders regarded as having a 
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genetic basis, the location of Heredity Clinics, and other information of interest to the 
public. 

As Ashley Montagu indicates in the Preface, there are several good books dealing 
with the principles and mechanisms of genetics. His intent here appears to be to con- 
sider primarily the problems of genic environment, variable expression, and genetic 
counseling. As such it is a useful work which parallels and augments other popular 
books. It appears to be somewhat mistitled in the sense that the emphasis is upon 
expression of hereditary potential rather than upon the segregation and recombination 
of genetic material. 


Diferencias Sexuales en el Hueso Coxal. SANTIAGO GENOVEs T. (Universidad Nacional 
Autonoma de Mexico, Publicaciones del Instituto de Historia, Primera serie, 
Nim. 49.) Mexico: Direccion General de Publicaciones, 1959. 440 pp., 2 appendices, 
bibliography, 31 diagrams, 22 figures, indices, plates, 115 tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by MitpRED TROTTER, Washington University 


Dr. Genovés has reviewed the literature and described his observations on the sex 
differences in the adult human os coxae. The size of the monograph which is based on 
his Cambridge University Ph.D. thesis reflects the labor involved. This is a unique 
study because it is the first time the whole bone of Caucasoid origin has been examined 
from the point of view of sex characteristics. 

Brief chapters review the history, sex differences in the fetal pelvis, the pelvis as 
a unit, sacroiliac movements and age determination. 

The bones examined were mainly 17th and 18th Century English and Belgian of 
which the sex is known in 122 and unknown in 637 instances. Detailed descriptions of 
fifty-one measurements or indices are followed by statistical analyses. By the same 
plan, thirteen non-metric characters are assessed. Those most indicative of sex and 
relating to different parts of the bone in each of three categories, i.e., metric, non- 
metric and a combination of the two, were tested separately and found to yield in each 
category a 95% chance of correct diagnosis. This is somewhat less optimistic than other 
workers have found by utilizing only one, or a few, characters, and thus indicates the 
danger of such reliance. The author suggests that any one of the three methods can 
legitimately be extended to other populations which do not differ markedly in pelvic 
form from the series considered. The White skeletons in the Terry and Todd Collec- 
tions provide an appropriate population for the test. 

The summary is presented in English and French as well as Spanish. A bibliography 
of 329 titles covering material published through 1958, and an index of both authors 
and subjects qualify the book for reference. 


Blood Groups. (British Medical Bulletin, Volume 15, Number 2.) London: Medical 
Department, British Council, 1959. xii, pp. 89-174, 15 figures, 2 plates, 21 tables. 
$3.75. 


Reviewed by JosePH B. BirpDsELL, University of California 


This number presents the papers delivered at a Symposium of which Dr. A. E. 
Mourant was the Chairman. It contains fourteen articles which summarize current 
vork by British serologists as well as reviewing the important recent contributions in 
other countries. In rapidly changing fields of knowledge symposia of this sort are 
important devices for updating the nonspecialist’s knowledge, and it is to be hoped that 
Dr. Mourant may be persuaded to undertake repeat performances on a biennial basis. 
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Separate copies of the Bulletin cost $3.25 (post-free) and may be ordered through 
medical bookshops in this country. 

Of the fourteen papers in the issue, five are of special interest to anthropologists. 
A. E. Mourant in ‘Blood Groups and Anthropology” presents brief new regional sum- 
maries of distributions. Serological resemblance between the Basques and the Berbers 
of the Atlas Mountains is of anthropological interest. For Negro Africa the “silent”’ 
allele S* in the MNSs system promises to be a marker gene of the same general nature 
as Hunter and Henshaw. Another “‘silent” gene peculiar to Africans is Fy, the third 
allele at the Duffy locus. A new antigen, Js, is not linked with other systems and seems 
unique to African populations. In Asia it is noted that sonie of the tribal groups show 
serological similarities to populations in the Far East anc. Australia. The Diego antigen 
so far is limited to Mongoloid peoples. This summary revises Mourant’s conclusions 
of 1954 and is compact and readable. 

R. R. Race and Ruth Sanger in “The Inheritance of Blood Groups” summarize 
in convenient tabular form the antigens for eleven established blood group systems. 
They further detail a number of “Private” and “Public’’ systems. It will surprise 
some readers to learn that thirteen antigens are known in the MNSs system which 
hence approximates the Rh system in complexity. The paper concludes with an excit- 
ing discussion of the genetic and environmental factors which recently have been dis- 
covered to modify the expression of certain antigens. 

“Blood Groups and Natural Selection” by P. M. Sheppard is a concise summary 
of both the direct and the indirect evidence for selection acting on the blood groups. 
He infers that the blood group gene I® may have selective disadvantages in populations 
in which it is rare compared to genes I° and I4 due to the effect in haemolytic disease 
but that where it is relatively common it may be favored by selection in terms of 
heterozygous advantage. These concepts help in an interpretation of the world dis- 
tribution of the blood group B. 

Since genetic linkage and the association of traits are confused by some anthro- 
pologists, the article, ‘Blood Groups and Genetic Linkage” by Sylvia D. Lawler and 
J. H. Renwick is useful in its clarity. For those who are not confused, it contains a 
helpful summary of the various methods for testing and estimating linkage. At present 
three certain autosomal linkages are known in man: a Lutheran-secretor linkage; a 
linkage between one elliptocytosis locus and the Rhesus complex locus; and the nail- 
patella—ABO linkage. 

J. A. Fraser Roberts in “Some Associations Between Blood Groups and Disease” 
gives a careful and judicious summary of the present state of knowledge in this com- 
plicated area of inquiry, and offers suggestions for future research. 

The other nine papers in this volume are either tangential to anthropological in- 
terests, as in the case of “Animal and Human Blood Groups” by Valerie C. Joysey or 
frankly for the serologist as is “‘Antiglobulin Reaction” by R. R. A. Coombs and 
Fulton Roberts. 

OTHER 


The Changing American Parent: A Study in the Detroit Area. DANIEL R. MILLER and 
Guy E. Swanson. New York, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958. xiv, 302 pp., 
appendices, figures, tables. $6.50. 

Reviewed by OTTO VON MERING, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The authors, a psychologist and sociologist, asked “almost six hundred mothers 
living in or near the City of Detroit some questions about their methods of rearing 
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children.” Their purpose was to examine the proposition that the bureaucratization 
of American economic activity has brought about a distinct change in both the ways 
and means and objectives of bringing up children. A brief historical review of Ameri- 
can child rearing ways, extending from the middle 18th century to the present (pp. 
5-23), derived from a variety of documentary sources, unfolds for the reader some of 
the basic changes in child rearing that have taken place. The authors then proceed to 
relate the older and current child rearing themes and methods to basic changes in the 
social organization of American society (pp. 30-57). 

The argument is put forward that the explanation for the observed differences in 
child rearing can be best found in the gradual transition of American families from 
living within a predominantly individualistic and entrepreneurial social setting to a life 
in a largely bureaucratic and welfare social order. Thus, the authors hypothesize that 
the child rearing goals appropriate to the former, such as self-reliance, self-control, and 
active personal manipulation of the environment, have tended to be replaced by goals 
more appropriate to the presently prevailing social order, such as being accommoda- 
tive, spontaneously expressing impulses, and seeking direction from organizational 
programs. 

The bulk of the book, Chapters 3 through 7, is taken up with a presentation of the 
authors’ evidence in support of their major thesis. The research design is a comparison 
of families in which the head of the household is a bureaucratic employee with families 
in which he is engaged in private enterprise of some sort. It must be said that the 
manner of selecting and grouping families into the “bureaucratic” and “entrepre- 
neurial”’ categories makes it difficult to “‘test’”’ for the effect, if any, of bureaucratiza- 
tion. This reviewer found the entrepreneurial group of families far too heterogeneous 
to make statististically valid comparisons with the bureaucratic family sample. 

Apart from this research problem, the reader may experience some concern over 
the way the authors deal with the relationship between the variables of mothers’ goals 
and practices. Thus, he is likely to be disappointed if he had hoped to learn a great deal 
about what the goals of contemporary mothers really are. Moreover, the findings 
adduced by the authors do not resolve the issue of whether or not certain mother 
practices indeed bring about self-control in the child, or, for that matter, encourage 
an active and independent orientation to the environment. Finally, the reader may get 
a rather lopsided impression of the bureaucratic and entrepreneurial family worlds as 
the authors seem to be strangely silent about the role of the father in all the diverse 
child rearing techniques that contemporary mothers seem to try out on their offspring. 

Regardless of the above strictures about this book, the speculative and provocative 
nature of the authors’ propositions, as well as their discussion and interpretation of 
their findings should prove to be a rewarding experience for all who are searching for 
new answers to the question of whither the American family. 
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